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PREFACE. 



ScATTERBD throughout several countries on the western 
shores of Europe^ there are to be found various confess- 
edly ancient tribes of our fellow-men^ between which 
there still exists a marked affinity in point of language. 
They are generally supposed to be the earliest waves of 
that tide of population which proceeded westward in 
Europe, till stopped in their progress by the sea, and 
most of them occupy at this moment nearly the same 
ground which they did in the days of Caesar. If the 
sources of some of those rivers with which we have been 
long acquainted, have hitherto baffled all the enterpi;ise 
of our travellers, so has the origin of those primitive 
races, the research of the learned. Their dialects being 
the children of one common Parent, and this unques- 
tionably a very ancient tongue, these various tribes of 
course, belong to a people correspondingly ancient ; but 
the neglect of their dialects has, in its measure, contri- 
buted to a discordance of sentiment with regard to the 
people, since, in the absence or deficiency of other data, 
languages may so far be regarded as the chronology of 
nations. 

But whatever may be the opinion formed as to their 
descent; the treatment of these distinct races is a question 
of far grea,ter importance than that of their origin or 
antiquity ; and it is certainly singular that every thing 
which has hitherto been done for them in the business 
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of educatiop or moral improvement has been the result 
not of any kind and considerate legislative interference 
or enactment, but of individual philanthropy and much 
entreaty. Prejudices of the narrowest order have been 
cherished for ages, particularly with regard to the lan- 
guage in which they have been bom, and left far be- 
hind in the march of improvement their present state 
has actually been ascribed, and even lately, to inaptitude 
for civilization, instead of its true and only cause,-— the 
wantof a vernacular literature, and of intelligent discourse 
with them in their own tongue. The language spoken 
in the vicinity of each of these tribes is of course daat 
of the reigning pow^, and for ages most of them have 
been tdid that their only chance for elevation lay through 
that medium, though they did not understand it^ nor do 
they understand it now. 

These remarks apply in all their force, not only to the 
Basque language spoken both in Spain and France, and 
cfi which there are at this moment several dialects, and 
the Bas Bretagne spoken by a laipge population in Brit- 
tany, Belle Isle, and on the bank^ of the Loire running 
in towards the centre of FVance, but they apply to four 
dialects of the same parent spoken within the United 
Kingdom, including at least four m^Hons of British sub- 
jects. Individual benevolence and earnest {heading 
have at last achieved for Wales, and in part for the 
Highlands and the Isle of Man, y^hat ought to have 
been effected in ages long* before the present generation. 
Indeed Wides now stand's pre-eminent among these Cel- 
tic tribes for the advantages which she enjoys ; but in 
Ireland, where at least three millions converse in Irish 
daily, to say nothing at present respecting oral instruc- 
tion, the business of education in the vernacular tongue 
is only just begun. It is not that there hare be«i no 
resolutions passed by the legislature in f^nrmerages, after 
deliberate and fiequent discussion, terminating uniform- 
ly in one opinion,— -the necessity for employing the lan- 
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gaage s^ioken daily ; but m thefoUowkig pages the reader 
wiQ ind diat aU tkese resahitibiM were a» iiothitig,-«-that 
in no instance did theylead to any course of action, — ^that 
eadi of tkenv was^ but the* expression of an unpairsued 
order — Vox et pneierei^ nikiL He wiH find that so en- 
tirely has the subject been neglected or opposed, that it 
i» now abore one hnmdred and abrteen years skwe the 
last of tliese pobUe expre88ion& of a sense of duty was 
uttered; and tbaf, l^on^ Irtsk education and oral i»- 
9Crueti(m were precisely what thiff penile at l^t tkne re- 
qmred, and require stUI, then it wa» that in regard to 
tfesese subjectsr, all parties at home drew the enrtaiiis 
and retted to rest. In the following pages the reader 
may then observe what others were doing dserwhere 
wi^le they slept. 

In beccnaing more intimately acquainted witii the sister 
kingdom, it will become a received maxim, that whatever 
evils exist, they are not to be, as they have often been, all 
run into one, or ascribed to one source, and ei cemrse 
one remedy or one species of benevolence cannot meet 
her condition. Each^f those evils requires t» be indivi- 
dually and wisely met with patience and kin^Ress;. Par- 
ticular departments of her four provinces di^r from 
each other as much as if they were a thonsand m^s 
apart, — the main land is surrounded, especially on the 
west and south, by thousands of Islanders, Uving de- 
tached in the adjdining seas, and the whole percolation 
€if seven millions and a half is divided into two distinct 
classes, who daily spei^two very different languages. It 
is to one c^ these languages, the Native Irish, and the 
people who use it constantly, that our attention must be 
confined in the subsequent pages. 

If an accurate knowledge of the real state and condi- 
tion of many a neglected distinct in Ireland be desived, 
it is absolutely necessary thait a vigilant eye be fix;ed on 
this langui^e. For illustration, I may ask, what stouki 
we think of any man, when referring even So Scotlawi 
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who should affirm^ that in reference to it, there can be 
no pressing occasion for carrying education much far- 
ther at present, as the average now able to read there 
is about the highest in the world. '^ If/' he says, '^ you 
have one iri.nine, if not eight, able to read, what can you 
say to other countries ?" I reply, we have first to say, in 
reference to Scotland, there happens to be another Ian- 
gauge spoken there, and that the average in our High- 
lands and Islands is but as one to sixteen or seventeen. 
Now in the same manner, when any writer with regard 
to Ireland numbers up her 560,000 English scholars, 
then looks at the average as one to twelve or thirteen, 
and begins to speculate as to the state of education — we 
have to add — but there is another language spoken there ; 
and oh what a falling-off is here, whether we look at 
average or particulars J Perhaps not one in sixty able to 
read, and that only within these very few years, or one 
in two hundred under tuition, is an average sufficiently 
melancholy. But every average supposes certain parti- 
culars or exceptions, compared with which the average 
itself would be a paradise. Now for the actual state of 
things, whether as to education or oral instruction, in 
certain Irish mountains and plains and islands, we must 
refer the reader to what follows. 

Did this people constitute only a small proportion of 
the population, our duty by them would be the same ; 
but when their numbar in comparison with the aggre- 
gate body has become so large, it is not saying too much 
when we affirm, that there is nothing which essentially 
regards their best interests, that can safely be viewed as 
infmor to a subject of national importance. It is not 
denied that in contemplating the important interests of 
the United Kingdom, generally, the effectual improve- 
ment of Ireland is now the question of by far the great- 
est national importance. It is no longer important to 
Ireland alone, but ahnost equally so both to England 
and Scotland, and that not since the Union only, but 

7 
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PBBFACB. XI 

since the application of steam-navigation. For though 
always lying in the bosom of Oreat Britain^ as if intend- 
ed by nature for the most intimate and cordial con- 
nexion, past ages have shown how possible it was for 
' nations intersected by a narrow frith' to abhor each 
other. These days are now past, it is hoped, for ever ; 
at all events, the estate is now one, and the moral condi- 
tion of any given spot in it must needs become the in- 
terest of all, otherwise it cannot now be long before the 
effects are felt in every comer of the empire. Let not 
then the present condition of the Native Irish popula- 
tion be disregarded. Setting political union altogether 
out of view, a bridge across St George's Channel could 
not more effectually have opened up Ireland to us, or this 
country to it, than the invention referred to has done. To 
check or obstruct intercourse between the people of these 
lands, if once practicable, is now impossible. The channel 
between them is now no obstruction, and the people of 
both countries, to a great degree, like kindred waves, 
must affect each other, if not mingle into one. Already 
we have about ninety or one hundred thousand of the 
Irish in London, about or above thirty thousand in 
Glasgow and its neighbourhood, to say nothing of other 
places. 

Past neglect may be regretted ; so it ought to be, and 
so it will ; but the crisis to which we have come is not 
to be deplored. It had been far better for both coun- 
tries had it arrived long since. An interchange of kind 
officQS is now no more a thing of choice, — a matter of 
option, if we have any regard for the prosperity and 
morals of Great Britain ; and it is a good thing, when 
circumstances conspire to render the duty we owe to 
God and man imperious. If- we are governed by sound 
Christian principle, the improvement of such Irish dis- 
tricts must follow as one effect of such frequent inter- 
course. This may, or, at least, certainly should rouse to 
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the duties of brodierhood, aad ultinuitely increase tiie 
sum of national happniesff, and peace, and power. 

*Tis thus reciprocatiDg, each with each, 
Alternately the nations learn and teadi ; 
Wldle Providence enjoins to every loul 
A union widi thft vast lerra^^ieoua whola^ 

In such drcumstances, tlie history^ of a people, wilii 
reference to their inteUectnal and moral condition, must 
prove interesting as well as profitable, and an acquaint- 
ance with it is an incumbent duty, fiut the history of 
the Native Iridi, as such in any sense, has never been 
written. Noticed they have been, casua^, in connex- 
ion with Danish and Norman invaders, — ^with Saxon, 
and English, and Scottish .settlers'; but, viewed as an 
ancient and distinct race, with a language pecuHar to 
themselves, to pursue the thread of their narrative is, at 
present, next to impossible. The fbllowihg pages, there- 
fbre, must be considered merely as an attenipt, accurate, 
t believe, as far as It goes, but stffl oi^y an essay, wMch 
may perhaps be of some utility to a fbture historian. 

At the same time, the object in preparing tiiese pages 
was neither the amusement of the writer, nor the mere 
entertaitmient of his reader. Interest him, he hopes, 
they will, but something beyond mere interest is intend- 
ed. As to their moral condition ih past ages and the 
present hour, here are certain tracts of our own coun- 
tr3r or kingdom laid open for consideration, bat with no 
other view than to suggest how it is possibie to convey 
something more than ^gitive good, or temporal happi- 
ness only, to a long-neglected tJtough warm-hearted 
people. When we say long-neglected, thereader will find 
that this is spoken advisedly, not itt ignorance of all, or 
rather the little that has been done in past ages for the 
Native Irish, or of a¥I that has been efibctedor proposed, 
within tfte last ten or fifteen years. Yet, with every 
disposition to rejoice in the recent exercise of more be- 
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nevolent feeling, it may still be added, when looking at 
the great body of this people, — ^without a vernacular li- 
terature, widiout books, without schools, and without 
the ministration of the divine word in their native lan- 
guage, why marvel at the state of many parts of this 
fine country ? If Wales, unable or unwilling to help 
herself, which she was not, had been so left, what had 
been the condition of England ?-^f the IGghlands and 
Islands, what the condition of Scotland ? But the po~ 
puladon of both these put together amounts not to abofve 
a third of the Native Irish in number. Besides, the in- 
habitants of Wales and the Highlands in goieral dwell 
apart and alone. It is not so with the Native Irish, as 
the following statements will prove.. In every province 
c^ Ireland, and one might almost say in every county, 
there are to be found the Irish districts, properly so call- 
ed. It is repeated, therefore,<-«*withottt a vernacular lite- 
rature, and solid Christian oral instruction, among an 
ancient, shrewdy and interesting people, swarming 
through every part of the island, are there no specific 
and appropriate remedies ? When speaking in good ear- 
nest of this country, the writer has been too often there, 
and seen too mudi of every province, to think fw oae 
moment of ascribing its present state to any one cause. 
He desires not to dwell so much on the presence of evil 
as the absence of good ; but, until there be conveyed in- 
to the possession c^ this people, thrcmgh the medium of 
their daily speech, some of the same blessings, which in 
ours have raised us to our present level, all otjier 
schemes and plans must prove in the inMlible result 
just what they have ever done,-— inefficacious and vain. 
On both sides of the channel considerable curiosity 
has recently been excited as tx> this particular branch of 
British subjects, but a distinct account of whatever has 
actually been done by them or for them does not exist. 
The^r^^ Section of this volume, therefore, refers more 
inunediately to men and books ; the second to schools of 
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learnings the ^Atr(f includes the important subject of oral 
instruction. These^ instead of having any such epithets 
as literature, learning, or instruction applied to them^ 
some may denominate a history or sketch of illiteracy ; 
and, in certain connexions, it will be found, so does Uie 
writer. Yet poor as the story is, although centuries 
are included, and poor as it ever must be, he has pre- 
ferred the titles given, that, in their extreme poverty, 
we might read with greater effect, as well our obliga- 
tions to bring up the arrear, as the extent of obligation 
manifestly imposed on all who become acquainted with 
the facts of the case. ^ 

The statements given thus far, if impartially consi- 
dered, involve, it is presumed, an answer to all the ob- 
jections which have ever been brought against the em- 
ployment of the Irish language ; but as these give occa- 
sion to state various collateral proofs of the necessity and 
importance of the vulgar tongue being employed, as the 
only effectual agent in this instance, just as in every 
other, the objections themselves, such as they are,' have 
been noticed in the fourth Section. As the extent of the . 
case, — ^the extent to which the Irish language is in daily 
use, has been much misunderstood, and is still much 
disputed, xhejifth Section will furnish the reader with 
some data, which may enable him to judge for himself. 
The sixth Section refers to regions in our native land 
of which most persons have never heard, and of which 
no distinct account is to be found in books ; but, as the 
peculiar condition of the Islanders of Ireland was never} 
before brought under the public eye, a hope is indulged 
that they will not, cannot now be forgotten. 

As for the desiderata mentioned in the subsequent 
Sections, the reader had best consult them for himself,, 
though, of course, it is supposed that he has' read. thus 
far. But it will there be observed, that the author pro- . 
poses no application to government, — ^no monied grants, 
— ^no foundations, — the formation of no nef& Society, — » 
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no mere resolutions to be passed. The objects are va- 
rious, and of various character ; — some are morale one 
is of a sacred nature. In such circumstances, he would 
rather appeal to the benevolent feeling of many intelli- 
gent minds, resident in various parts of Ireland — in va- 
rious parts of Britain. He has no mere party purpose 
whatever to serve, and he thinks the reader will watch 
in vain for any expression throughout these pages indi- 
cative of mere party feeling. Still, there is surely 
enough here, and more than enough to excite the inquiry 
from many individuals living upon Irish ground — " But 
is there any way, by which / could contribute some share 
towards a better day ?" Certainly there is ; and I trust 
there will be found at least a little group of humane and 
intelligent men in the various cities and towns or coun- 
ties of Ireland, who will be disposed to add, — *' Laissez 
nous /aire" and we shall, should it be necessary, unos- 
tentatiously report progress, and tell, not only what is do- 
ing, but in what manner others could assist. But in other 
instances, and ultimately in many, if not in most, even 
this may not be necessary. It is quite possible to do 
much good on a limited yet energetic scale, where there 
is no incumbent necessity for either saying or writing 
one word respecting it. Time, which is invaluable, is 
thus redeemed, both to the doer and those who must 
have stopped to read his communications. In few words, 
should the writer succeed in promoting a sense of indi- 
vidual responsibility, in awakening a deeper and more 
enlarged sympathy for this long-neglected people in the 
hearts of those who ought to be interested, the various 
and needful remedies will be applied, and his end 
is gained. But either mode, or both, can by no means su- 
persede the necessity for the attention of others, and in this 
country, being drawn to the fulfilment of long-neglect- 
ed duty towards such a numerous class of fellow-sub- 
jects. 
The Irish language itself the writer cannot as yet 
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speak> and perhaps never will. As a medium of com^ 
munication, therefore, be cannot £Bel tdie ^ithusiastic at- 
tachment oi a native^ and^ it is presumed, may there- 
fore be admitted as a safer, if not an unpre|iidiced wit- 
ness. But, regarding it as a medium of thought and 
Jeding between the people themselves^ having witness- 
ed for himself the deep hold which it has of the hearty he 
hesitates not to add, that in all the measures here recom- 
mended and enforced, the language itself alone will be 
found to operate like the insertion of leaven, and will 
lend to each of these measures a correspoadJng,— 4m ir- 
resistible energy. Meanwhile, if the reader desires to 
understand the actual condition of this people, the au- 
thor has only to request diat he will suspend his judg- 
ment till he has got to the condiu^on, and then, taking 
it all in all, let him say if there is to be found within 
the limits c^ this kingdom a case of such urgency, where 
we are called to an applicaftion of the remedy by recoU 
lectionsLof past neglect and long delay, at once so nu- 
merous and so painflil. 
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SECTION L 

LITBBABY HISTORY; 

Or Gleanings ftom the Early Ages to the Present Day» including some notice or 
the most eminent Men j references to Irish Typography, whether in Britain or 
on the Continent ; and an Account of the translation and printing of the Sacred 
Volume in the vernacular tongue. 



Whatever may be presmned as to the character and attain- 
ments of any race of men, it is only by the examination of their 
own written compositions, if they have such in possession, that 
we can arrive at any predsion respecting the extent of iheir 
attainments in literature. With regard to the native Irish, 
however, such has been the singular fate of their manuscripts, 
and even such is their present condition, that difficulties almost 
insuperable present themselves at the threshold of inquiry. 
Many of these, unquestionably, perished in the Danish inva« 
dons of the ninth and tenth centuries, and that singular species 
of policy which obtained for centuries after the Anglo-Norman 
invasiim, must account for the loss of many others.* Collec- 
tions of others are, it js true, happily still in existence; but 
whether those of greatest value are to be found in this king- 
dom, or on the continent, it is impossible for any one to affirm. 
The probability is, that they are abroad. 
I am aware of the valuable collection in Trinity College, 

« According to Ussher, in 84d, the Bishop of Armagh and all the students were 
expelled by Tergusius. Armagh, however, was pillaged four times in succession 
from 890 to 913.— Trialliuam. 296. In 1016 the library again sustained material 
iqiary from the Normans and Ostmen.— Ann. Innis&L and Tria Thuam. 29^ 
Injured by fire in 1074, the city was rebuUt by the year 1091, but in the Angh>. 
Nonnan inyasion of 1178 various literary works, which had eaeaped the Danes, 
were destroyed in the libraries of the monks, so that the native Irish, in order to 
hams and disappoint the invaders, began to bum the religious edifices with their 
omkhands^ See Annal, quoted by Leland, i. 18S» 
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DubliD^ of that in the Bodleian Library, and the Cottonian 
manuscripts, as well as the treasure contained in the Chandos 
collection at Stowe ; part of whidi^ in four volumea quarto^ with 
a Latin translation, has been recently printed at the charge of 
the proprietor, his Grace the Duke of Buckingham. Besides 
these, there are various manuscripts in the possession bf Irish 
gentlemen, members of the Ibemo-Cdtic Society, and others, 
some of which are of considerable antiquity. Of the more mo- 
dem compositions of the two last centuries the titular Bishop 
of Cork has at least ten thousand quarto pages transcribed. Were, 
however, the more ancient Irish manuscripts, now in the King's 
Library at Copenhagen, or the still larger odlection in the Royal 
Library at Paris, examined ; were the Spanish manuscripts de- 
ciphered, or the stores which are believed to be deposited in 
the Vatican ; it is almost certain that the claims of the Irish, to 
a very early cultivation of letters, would be set at rest, and ad- 
mitted by all. 

Ancient records, the very deciphering of which was strangely 
regarded in former times, as tending to endanger the tranquiDity 
of the kingdom, were not likely to remain long in it, and hence 
we fully account for the foreign collections ; but that, under 
the influence of the same fear, the laudable and natural desire 
of translating any part of these by a foreign power, should not 
have been met and gratified, proves the extent to which the dread 
of Irish composition had gone.* At such a period,pr^udice would 
consign to oblivion whatever came within its power. Indeed, 
until the reign of James I., if not later, it seems to have been an 
object to discover every literary remain of the Old Irish, with a 
view to its being either destroyed or concealed, t At the same 
time, no individual can, even at present, distinctly Inform us, 
whether what we have in our possession be of real value or not, 
or whether these manuscripts are not nearly the only remaining 
source fVom which light might be thrown on the ancient his- 
tory of Ireland, and perhaps discover to us some of their ideas 
respecting other countries as well as their own. Hie stores 



«ln the reign of Elizabeth, the King of Denmark applied to England for proper 
persons, who might translate the ancient Irish books in his possession ; and an Irish- 
' man in London, then in prison, being applied to on the subject, was r^y to engage 
in the work. But upon a council bdng called, a certain member, It is sidd, who may 
be namelOM, opposed the scheme, lest it might be pre>iudicial to the English in- 
terest t Webb's AnalysU, p. 121. Dub. 1791. 
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even in DubUn have aever been impartially md thoroiighly 
Ganva6sed> nor does even a complete Catalogue RaUonnS of the 
c(d2ection in Trinity College exist. 

I may repeat it^ therefore, that the actual fitate of Irish ma- 
nuscript, ibr these last two hundred years, is (me of the most 
striking illustrations of the power of prejudice, as to one branch 
of our national history, to which any historian can point. In 
the most ancient and curious, which, I presume, must be 
abroad, historical narration there must be, of whatever value ; 
assertions also, many, in which the writer had no motive to &1- 
sify, thou^ in various instances he might prove to be mista- 
ken. But ivhat is the amount of informaticm in these nume- 
rous written compositions, no man can tell. We have been 
printing, very properly, ancient and modem Greek in parallel 
oolumnSy^-Turkish finr the Turk, and struggling hard to deci- 
pher the hiero^yphics of Egypt ; but the records of one branch 
of the British population are still to be explored. Of the ma- 
nuscripts said to be in Spain, no one informs us whether they 
are in the Escurial, or at Salamanca, Alcala, or elsewhere. Of 
Che King's Library at Copenhagen, as there has never yet been 
a printed catalc^e, nor the written one completed, what those 
manuscripts were, which a former monarch wished to have 
translated, we are yet to' be told. In Paris, by a few these 
manuscripts may be known to exist; — ^in the Vatican they 
have slumbered since, and from before, the days of Wad- 
ding. Fragments have been translated from a few at home, 
and if all the rest are of no higher value, we should have the 
less reason to regret their neglect ; but chance specimens from 
a body of written composition are not like the specimens of 
moat other things. In otbr present state, there is no judicious 
man who would hazard more than conjecture, and, perhaps, 
add,—- before you decide, examine, at least, what seem to be the 
most valuable, and are most valued in different libraries; and, 
-before you return to your verdict, forget not the relative cha« 
4'acter of other nations. At present we are prepossessed with 
unexamined opinions ; and the positive assertions of national 
prejudice, whether for or against the antiquity or value of Irish 
writing, have yet to be met by a positive and candid examina- 
tion of the writing itself. At all events, there is one evil which 
has hitherto ''pursued the antiquities of Ireland, that the writers 
in general, who have known her language, have been deficient 
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in critical knowledge; while tfaoee who have pooessed the ge^ 
noine spirit of criticism, have not only heen ignorant of her 
ancient tongue, but despised it" The language, however, of a 
people, which is as copious as our own, if not nunre so, cait 
never prove a proper object of contempt ;* and the spirit which 
has begun to shew itself in the nineteenth century, if it only 
continue, will at last do justice to this long-neglected race. 

That Irish literature, properly so called, should be in its pre4 
sent condition, is not owing to there having been no anxiety 
expressed by others 'respecting it Nearly a hundred years 
ago, we find even Dean Swift, who was certainly no friend to 
the language itself, requesting the Duke of Chandos to restore 
to Ireland, by presenting to the library of Trinity, then newly 
erected, a laige quantity of her ancient records, on paper and 
parchment, then in lus Grace's possession, whidi had been odi 
lected, chiefly by Sir James Ware, and brought to England by 
Lord Clarendon^t These, I believe, are still among the manu- 
scripts at Stowe. 

Edmund Burke also expressed much anxiety respecting the 
translation of these Irish records, and even prevailed on iSir 
John Seabright to send his manuscripts to Ireland for transla- 
tion. The same feeling on this subject has also prevailed on 
the Continent To quote only one instance :— '^ Cest un prin- 
cipe incontestable, que, sur I'histoire de chaque pays, les an«> 
nales nationales, quaud elle sont andennes, authentiques, etre- 
oonnues pour tdles par les etrangers, meritent plus de foi que 
les annales etrangeres."*-" Plusieurs S9avans etrangers, reoon^ 
noisent que les Irlandois, ont des annales d'une antiquity tr^ 
respectable, et d'une authentieit^ k toute eprouve.''^ 

In the year 1757, we find Dr Johteson writing to Dr O'Con- 
nor :•— '' I have long wished that the Irish literature were cul« 
tivated* Ireland is known by tradition to have been the seat 
of piety and learning ; and surely it would be very acceptable 
to those who are curious, either in the original of natiims, or 
the affinity of languages, to be fhrther informed of the revduw 
tions of a people so ancient, and once so illustrious.— I hope 
you will continue to cultivate this kind of learning, which has 



» 0*ReiBy*sIrifbandEiigliih Dicttonaiy (the last published) has upwards of 
50,000 TocaUes. f Letter, dated Slit August, 1734. 

t Journal des Sgavans, October, 176i 
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lain to long neglected^ and which^ if it be suffered to remain in 
oblivion for another century, may^ perhaps, never be retrieved." ' 
Tvventy years after this, Jdinson is writing to the same in- 
dividual, and on the same subject : — '^ If I have ever disap- 
pointed you^ give me leave to tell you that you have likewise 
disappointed me. I expected great discoveries in Irish antiqui- 
ty, and large publications in the Irish language ; but the world 
still remains as it was^ doubtful and ignorant What the Irish 
.language is in itself, and to what languages it has affinity, are 
very interesting questions, which every man wishes to see re- 
solved that has any philological or historical curiosity. Dr Le- 
land begins his history too late : the ages which deserve an ex- 
act inquiry are those times, ^r such there were, when Ireland 
was the sdiool of the west, the quiet habitation of sanctity and 
literature. If you could give a history, though imperfect, of 
the Irish nation from its conversion to Christianity to the in- 
vasion from England, you would amplify knowlec^e with new 
views and new objects. Set about it, therefore, if you can : do 
what you can easily do without anxious exactness. Lay the 
foundlation, and leave the superstructure to posterity.*** 

The native Irish, it is well known, lay claim to high anti- 
quity with regard to literary pursuits, and the disposition to 
grant this, to a certain extent, seems to be rather on the in- 
crease. That a prejudice should have existed was not wonder- 
friL The colloquial dialect itself having been actually out- 
lawed at an early age, and the policy which dictated this mea- 
sure having been pursued for ages, it was to be expected, in the 
nature of things, that corresponding feelings would ensue as to 
all their written compositions. The reader, however, heed not 
be alarmed at the idea of being about to be involved in the la- 
byrinth of Irish antiquities, or lost in the traditions of a fabu- 

* BosweU's Life, anno 1777. The words in Italics were misquoted by Dr 
Campbell in his Strictures, ** If such times there were," although he was actually 
the bearer of the letter to O'Connor. 

Fot a apedmtia of the Irish remains still left in our own country, see the 
Tjrassactions of the Ibemo-Celtic Society for 1820, vol. i. part 1. in which up 
wards of a thousand sepahite tracts are mentioned. Though many of these are 
of no importance, but as curiosities, the second part promises the catalogue of 
others which bear on the history and antiquities of the country. It'is also very 
desirable that Mr Groves should publish his •< Irish Historical Library," for which 
he has issued proposals,— as a correction and enlargement of Bishop Nicolson 
is truly a desideratum. 
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lous age. At the sune time, before coming to periods of indu- 
bitable certainty, it is bat fair that he should be put in posses^ 
sion of a very few particulars, which may now be regarded as 
of equal credibility with those of Saxon or Normim history : 
although, when speaking of literature or learned men, in rela- 
tion to these remote ages, the existing state of every other na- 
tion in Europe is presumed to be kept in view. It was then 
but a portion of the population, and, comparatiyely, a very 
small one, who possessed books or literature; for it is only 
since the invention of printing, or rather in our own times, that 
these are becoming the property of nations at large. 

Every reader of history is Ifomiliar with the difference between 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth, and the three following centu- 
ries. In Irish history there will be found a striking corre- 
spondence with the general idea entertained as to these two pe- 
riods. The early invasions of Ireland by the Danes are coinci-*> 
dent with' the appearance of learned men Arom that country in 
Britain, and on the continent of Europe. This may enable us 
to form some idea of the land which gave them birth and edu- 
cation ; and serve to shew, whether it can stand a comparison 
with the Saxon or Continental literature of these times, when 
pretensions to a certain extent of knowledge are not now treated 
with contempt. 

With the existence of Patric, the mission of Palkdius, or ex- 
ertions of Columba, we do not interfere ; but, whatever may be 
said of Ireland at that or an earlier period, by the seventh cen- 
tury there certainly must have been something' inviting in the 
island, before it could become the place of resort. Bede states; 
that then many Anglo-Saxons, of the noble and middle classes^ 
left their country, and went there to study the Sacred Writings^ 
— that the Irish received them hospitably, supplying them with 
books and gratuitous instruction.* It was towards the close of 
the seventh century, that Alfred, the Northumbrian king, in 
his youth, voluntarily went into Ireland, that he might pursue 
his studies, and of whom it was said, that the books revered by 
the Christians so engrossed his attention, as to procure for him 
the character of being most learned in the Scriptures, t This ac- 
count is in some degree strengthened by a poetical manuscript 



* Bede, bb III. e. 97 & 28. See also Turner's History of the Anglo-Saxons, 3d 
edit, voL L 372. voU III. 368. f Bede, Hist. p. 300. Turner, II. 377. 
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in Irish, of whicl^ he v^as the reputed author. The subject of 
it is ^Ireland, and t]ie things he found there*'* 

About the same period, Willibrord of Northumbria proceed- 
ed to Ireland, the man who went as a Christian missionary into 
Friesland, and ultimately settling at Wittenburg, now Utrecht, 
founded its school. Alcuine, the Anglo-Saxon, who afterwards 
wrote his life, affirms, that he ^^ studied twelve years in Ireland, 
under masters of high reputation, being intended for a preacher 
to many people." Willibrord died in Eptenarch in 739.t 

" The best writers among the Saxons," says Warton," '' flou- 
rished about the eighth century. These were Aldhelm, Ceol- 
fride, Alcuine, and Bede, with whom I must also join King 
Alfred." 

The Latin compositions of the first-mentioned are then said 
to ha?e been '' deemed extraordinary," and to have ^' excited 
the admiration of other countries," j;— a commendation, however, 
which vdll disappoint any reader of the present day who looks 
intp his writings, owing to his passion for alliteration, and his 
ungovernable £mcy. But still, for whatever learning he pos- 
sessed, he was materially indebted to Maildulf, an Irishman, 
who had taken up his abode at Malmesbury. Under this tutor, 
who supported himself by his school, Aldhelm became versed 
in both Latin and Greek, and, though he pursued other studies 
under Adrian of Naples, an African, then in Britain, his ear- 
nest desire was to have returned to Maildulf, for whom he seems 
to have cherished the strongest regard. — '' I confess," he says, 
"- my dearest, whom I embrace with the tenderness of pure af- 
fection, that when, about three years ago, I left your social Ihp 
tercourse, and withdrew from Kent, my littleness still was in- 
flamed with an ardent desire for your society. I should have 



* A copy, preserved in an old and valuable veUum manuscript, is now in the 11- 
hnrj of W. Monck Mason, Esq. See Ibemo-Celt Trans, p. 48. The name given 
by the Irish to Alfred was Flan-fionnr 

f Vit Willib, lib. i. et ii. The ideas of Alcuine may be inferred from his views 
of the Scriptures, as expressed by himself.—** Study Christ," he says, ** as fore- 
told in the books of the prophets, and as exhibited in the Gospels ; and when you 
find him, do not lose him ; but introduce him into the home of thy heart, and 
make him the ruler of thy life. Love him as thy Redeemer and thy Governor, 
and as the Dispenser of all thy comforts. Keep his commandments, because in 
them is eternal life." Alcuine, Op. p. 1637. And again, in writing to a scholar : 
-.-** I wish the four Gospels, instead of the twelve Eneids, filled your breasts.— 
Read diligently, I beseech you, the Gospels of Christ"— Pages 1548 and 1561. 

t Warton's History of Poetry, 8vo, I. cxxviL Cambden's Wiltshire, p. 242. 
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thought of it again^ as it is my wish to he with yen, if the 
conrse of things and the change of time would haTe suflfered 
me."* 

Some of the most eminent among the Irish, of those times 
were Albin and Clement, Claudius, Sedulius, Duncan, Eri- 
gena, Dungal, and others. 

Now, in the age of Alcuine and Bede, no mean jealousy ex- 
isted as to the attainments of these men, or the eminence of 
their country. The allusions which they make both to them 
and to it are frequent, and are beginning to be regarded widi 
the same candour which is justly paid to their own acquire- 
ments. If Alcuine is admitted to have been the instructor of 
Charlemagne, why not admit his authority for Clement being 
one of his Irish assistants at Farts, and Albin at Tidnuin or 
Pavia, the two earliest schools of learning in Europe ? What* 
ever truth there is in the statement of Notker Balbalus, that, 
upon their arrival in France from Ireland, they proclaimed 
'^ that they had wisdom to sell, and demanded only fbod and 
raiment for reward," — the tradition, that they were engaged by 
Charles, stands on the same foundation with the best authentic 
cated traditions of the times.f 

As for Claudius and Sedulius, these are the two natives of 
Ireland on whom ITssher mainly depended in his *' discourse 
on the religion anciently professed by the Irish and British.** 
The commentary of Claudius on the Galatians is printed,^ and 
his w(n*k on Matthew is in the British Museum.§ An ancient 
copy of Sedulius on the Epistles of Paul is now before me, 
which I have frequently consulted with pkasurewH 



* Alfired*s Bede,.y. a la Malms, de Pont 3. Gale, 396L Tiiraer*s History* 
Ui.375. 

f Ware's Writers of Ireland and othen. John Mailros, a Soot, was also engaged 
at Ticinum. 

t BibUotb. Magna Patr. p. 704. 

4 Bib. Rags, c 10 and 4, c. & Murat Antiq. ItaL I. ik 814. 

II ** SeduUi Scoti Hybemiensis, tai omnesd. Pauli Epistolas annotatlones, Ac. Ba- 
iiles per Hen. Petnun, 1538.** In this volume, out of ten or more authors quoted, 
Mardon, Aquila, Jerome, Augustine, Eusebius, Ambrose, Gennadius, &c none 
are later than the end of the fifth century. Trithemius speaks of him as having 
come into France, thoa searched into Italy, Asia, and Achaia ; but into the contro- 
versy respecting him, or the age in which he flourished, I do not enter. Sent!, 
ments in this volume, however, might enUghten the present age, and a brief selec- 
tion in some of the periodical works might interest his countrymen even now. On 
1 Cor. xiv. 19,80, he says, '* It is better to speak a few lucid words, verba ludda^ 
in the right sense^ than innumerable that are obscure and unknown, which do not 
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A work held intiigh estimation in the dark ages, and taught 
in their seminaries^ was a disquisition of Msrcianus de Capella, 
who lived in the fifth century. It comprised the subjects of 
grammar and rhetoric, logic and arithmetic^ music^ geometry, 
and astronomy. '^ Am<mg the royal manuscripts in the Bri- 
tish Museum^" says Warton^ '' a manuscript occurs written 
about the eleventh century, which is a commentary on these 
nine books of Capella^ compiled by Duncan^ an Irish bishops 
and given to his scholars in the monastery of St Rhemigius."* 
To thisy Warton might have added, that U&e monastery referred 
to was in the county of Down. 

£r%ena, and Dungal^ who was the correspondent of Alcuine, 
are mentioned by name as two, among other Irish scholars, 
who at that period took refuge in France ;t and in an ancient 
catslogue in the monastery at Pavia> written in the tenth cen- 
tury, is a book in Irish, under the head of *' Books given by 
Dui^ predpuus Scotorum."j: John Erigena, or John the 
Irishman, is known for his eminence as a scholar, especially as 
A Grecian. About the year 860, he translated from the 
Greek four treatises of Dionysius, styled the Areopagite,§ 
(a supposititious work written after the fourth century ;) and 
the Scholia pf Maximus on Gregory the theologian, t. e. Gre- 
gory Nazianzen ; but his principal work was entitled '* De Di- 
visione Nature," written at the request of Charles the Bald, of 
which some account may be found in Turner's History of the 
Anglo-Saxons. II 

Such were a few of the Native Irish who assisted in the work 
of instruction, both in their own country and on the continent. It 
is true, we must not form too magnificent ideas of these men, who 
were then patronised by kings, or invited to promote their edu- 
cation, and lay the foundation of schools which afterwards rose 



ediiy the hearen ; because, better are a few words which profit, than many which 
do not. Be not children in understanding,— as if he had said, the desire of various 
. languages is chikUsb, in which there is pleasure only, and not advantage, unless an 
interpretatioD follow. Or, be not children in understanding, but ye ought to know 
wherefore languages were given." Hay not the English, and the Anglo- Hiber- 
nian of the present day, both listen to this voice from the tomb ? 

« Warton, Svo, y. ii. S84. Leland, the antiquarian, says that he saw this Work 
in the library of Worcester Abbey. CoU. iiL 26a 

t Colgan, Act Sanct, p. 856. % Muratori Antiq. ItaL I. p. 8S1. 

I •• So abounding, however, with Greek phraseology,** says WaMon, '^ as to be 
hardly inteOigible to amere Latin reader.** 

U Turner, 3d ed. III. 390. 

a2 
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to emineDce^ espedtUy at the revival of letters ; but^ amidst 
the seholars of his day^ Erigena seems to have been considered 
conspieuotts. Even Warton admits the probability of his having 
** taken a journey to Athens^ and spent many yeufs in study- 
ing not only the Greek, but the Arabic and Chaldee km- 
guages;*** of which one proof may be taken from his transla- 
tion of one of Aristotle's works into Chaldaic, Arabic* and La- 
tin.f We forget not that his principal woric contributed its 
share to a species (^dialectic philosophy, or rather folly, which 
continued through the dark ages to hold many in perplexity, 
and drove others to infidelity : for of the great division of the 
schoolmen in which all this terminated, Erigena has been con- 
sidered the remote parent of the Nominalists. It is chieiy as 
a scholar that he is here noticed. Anastasius> the librarian of 
the Vatican, in a letter to Charles, said that he was ** astonish- 
ed how such a ' vir barbarus,* placed in the very ends of the 
world, so remote from conversation with mankind as this 
Irishman John was, could comprehend such things with his in- 
tellect, and transfrise them so ably into another language." So 
ancient is the ignorant prejudice against the fine natural capa- 
city of this hitherto neglected people ! 

In an early part of the ninth century died Angus or .^^gus 
Ceile d^, a Culdee, who, among other things, wrote the 
'^ Psalter na rann,'* an abridged history, in Irish, of the de- 
scendants of Abraham till after the death of Moses. And even 
in the tenth, we have a glossary, explaining the difficult wcnrda 
of his native language, by Cormac MacCuillionan, in which 
there are many references to the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 
tongues. But we have already past the brink c^ general bar- 
barism. The darkness of the ninth and tenth centuries is pro- 
verbial, as affbcting every country in Europe, and Britain frdly 
as much as Ireland. To her history, therefore, it is no disparage- 
ment that we can then find but little worth notice. 

In the eleventh century, about the time of the Norman Con- 
quest, one Irishman, by his talents, rendered his name conspi> 
cuous,— -Marianus Scotus, who died at Fulde in Grermany, 
aged 58, in lOSi. j: His chronicle from the birth of Christ to the 



* Warton, Svo, toL I. cxxxriL Spdman, Vit JEUHd. Pitt, p. ISft. 
t Bale, cent 2. Script Brit^ c. 24* 

X ** Anno 10S8,*' says a chronide in the Cottonian library, "* Ifarfanns Chrone- 
graphui HIbenentia Scotus natua eit, qui Cbrooicon Chrooioorum oompoiiitt** 
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year 1083^ which is esteemed, has been continued by the Abbe 
Dobechin to 1200 ;* and an edition of it> with that of Martin of 
Poland, was printed in the sixteenth century by John Herold 
of Basils dedicated to Queen Elizabeth.t In the curious and 
learned catalogue of manuscripts in the library of the Bmperor 
of Grermany, 8 folumes fblio^ by Peter Lambecdus, composed 
in the seventeenth century, we are told that there is a copy of 
" all the Epistles of Paul in the hand-writing of Marianus 
Sootus, done in the year 1079, illustrated with marginal and 
interlineary annotations."]; He wrote also similar commenta- 
ries on the Psalms, and a harmony of the eyangelists.§ Tri- 
themius says, that ** he was most learned in the Scrip- 
tures ;"|| and Sigebert, " the most learned man of his age."1F 
In the journal of the learned and accurate Humphrey Wanley 
there is the following entry, dated 10th August, 1720 : — 
" Mr 0'Sulli?an likewise acquainted me, that the library of 
those learned men who went from Ireland with Marianus Sco- 
tus, A. D. 1038, is yet remaining in some church in Katisbon, 
and has lately been seen there."** 

Tighemach, the Irish annalist, was contemporary with Ma- 
rianus, and died in 1088, two years after him. His Irish an- 
nals to his own day, partly in Latin and partly in Irish, were 
continued by one Magrath to the year 1405,*-a copy of which 
is among the manuscripts in Trinity College.tt 

The first tract in the Hibernica of Harris is a history of the 
Anglo-Norman invasion of Ireland from 1168 to 1171. This 
is a translation by Sir Greorge Carew, afterwards Earl of Tot- 

« Ijklvoc«t*8 Hist Diet, letter M. f Waiton, 8vo, 1. odzu. 

X Lamb. ii. cap. 8, p. 749. See also Ware's Antiq., ik 66. Vossius and Dempster 
have strangely mentioned Marianus as the author of the Notitia utriusgue Imperii. 
That he wrote commentaries on this work is true, and in the preface to the Venice 
ed. of ISeS, it appears that the work, after lying hid for ages, had come to light in < 
consequence of the copy written by Marianus having been found in 1557. 

\ BaL Script Brit, cent 14, No 45- || CataL Vir. lUust H De Script. Eccles. 
p. 172. 

«« NIebtd's Ut. Anecdotes of the Eighteentb Ceiiti»ry, I. ^ 87. 
AVhen £klward 1. summoned the states of Scotland to appear at Norham to decide 
the claims of the different competitors for the cfown, his flfst step was to put in his 
own datai to the sovereignty of SooClai^ and the chief authority to which he re- 
sorted was that of Marianus, the Irish historiaa. When Henry IV. renewed the 
claims of Edward, be appealed to the $ame historian, adihig, that his authority 
was inttngOAe, because he was a Scotchman. To this the states of Scotbmd 
replied, that Marianus was not an Albanian Soot, but an Irish Scot, Ireland being 
the ancient Scotland. 

ft Ibemo-Celtic Traaiac., p. 81. 
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ness, tram the French. But the French itself, which is in Terse, 
after the fashion of the time, is only a translation from the 
Native Irish manuscript, written hy Maurice 0'Regan> the indi- 
vidual who was employed hy Dermod, King of Leinster, as am- 
bassador to Strongbow. This tract, such as it is, was translat- 
ed into Englfsh^ and published by Harris in Dublin in 1770, 
that is, six hundred years after it had been written. Lord 
Lyttelton, in his History of Henry the Second, quotes the 
French tran^tion from a manuscript in the Lambeth Lib- 
rary.* 

As " it cannot but seem strange/* says Harris, '' that in 
the thirteenth century an Irishman should be courted to 
undertake a version into French," Godfrey, or Gotofrid of 
Waterford, deserves to be noticed. He was the author of trans- 
lations into that language frdm Latin, Greek, and Arabic, of 
Dares Phrygins, Eutropius, and the Secretum Secretorum 
ascribed (erroneously) to Aristotle. Harris here alludes to 
CrodfVey's own expressions in his preface to the latter, in 
which, addressing himself to a French nobleman who encour- 
aged him, he says, " To Other books which you already have> 
you desire to add a book called Secretum Secretorum, or « 
Treatise of the Government of Kings and Princes, and for this 
end you have requested me, that I would, for your sake, trans- 
late the said work from Latin into French, which I already 
translated from Greek into Arabic, and into Latin," &c.t In 
the library of M. Colbert, these three treatises, on vellum, were 
long preserved in a folio volume, in which, besides an exposi- 
tion of the articles of Faith and the Lord's Prayer in French, 
there is also included the Elucidarium. '' Now," say Quetif 
and Eckard, quoted by Harris, <' all these are written not only 
in the same hand-writing with the other works before-men- 
tioned, which are certainly Gotofrid^ but also the style and 



♦ Warton, Svo, 1. 80. Iberao-Celtic Traps, p. 87. Waw^g IWViten, pi 71. 

t Ware*fe Writen, p. 76. The Sectetum, emmeously aacribed to Axiftotle, but 
so highly esteemed in the middle ages, was a woik of Egidus, a aatire of Rome, and 
pupil oTAquinasi " It was early translated,** says Warton, '* into French prose, 
and printed in English. < The Secret of Aristotyle^ && with Rules for H^h of Body 
and Soul, very gode to teche Children to xede English, newly translated out ef 
French, and emprented hy Robert and William Cephmd, 1588.' ** One translation 
of the Seeretum into Frencb^ Wacton ascribes to Henry de Oande^ «. s. Ghent, fer 
PhUip of France. The name to which Godftey dedicates his- translattoa does net 
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manner of orthography are the same."* '* The Lucydayre^ 
printed hy Wynkyn de Worde," says Warton» " is translated 
fh>m a faTonrite old French poem called Li Lusidaire, a work 
in dialogue, containing Ihe sum of Christian Theology attribut- 
ed to Anselm,~t and by others to Honorius of Autun.:|: 
" Again," he says, " in the king's library at Paris, there is a 
translation of Dares Phrygius into Femch rhymes by Godfrey 
of Waterford, an Irish writer, not mentioned by Tanner, in the 
thirteenth century ;" and, referring again to this period, he 
adds, " Dares Phrygius, Eutropius, early translated into Greek 
at Constantinople, and Aristotle's Secretum Secretorum appear- 
ed about the same time in French ;*'§ thus confirming the ac- 
count already given of Grodfirey, who seems to have died in 
France, and probably at Paris. 

Thomas Hibemicus, or Thomas of Palmerstown, bom in the 
county of Kildare, towards the declension of the thirteenth 
century, and well known at the beginning of the fourteenth, 
was an ecclesiastic who belonged to neither of the orders of the 
Friars. He became a fellow of the Sorbonne, and from the 
Bibliotheque compiled by Quetif and Eckard, it appears that 
he bequeathed the books he had written, with other manu- 
scripts, and a sum of money, to that college.|) One of the tracts 
in the Sorbonne is entitled '^ Liber de Tribus Punctis Chris- 
tians Religionis," or three points of the Christian religion, 
which he explains as matters of faith, of command, or {»ohi- 
bition. His *' Flores Biblicos, or Tabula Originalium, sive 
Manipulus Florum," first published at Venice in 1492, has been 
ofle. reprinted, as at Antwerp in 1568 and 1580; Greneva, 
16U, and Paris, 1662.% 

The fourteenth century, to which we have now come, is 
rendered interesting by the appearance of one man, who is well 
entitled to the grateful recollections of the Native Irish — Ri- 
chard Fitzrauph or Fitzralph, Archbishop of Armagh, frequent- 
ly denominated Richard Armachanus. The place of his birth 
is said to have been Dundalk ; the precise year I have not been 
able to ascertain ; btit his various appointments being noted 
with such accuracy, prove in some degree the interest which 



» Ware's Writers, p. 76- f Warton, III. 864. 

t The EluckUrium must not be confounded with the Elucidwium Biblionmii or 
Prologue to the BiUe. See Baber's WicUiift. lii. S Warton, I. xxUi II. 41& , 
I Tom hp^lH. f Waie*s Writers, p. 74. 
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his character had excited. Aooording to he Neye's Fasti^ on 
the 10th July, 1334, he was collate Chancellor of Lioct^, 
and in 1836, hecame Archdeacon of Chester; on the dOth 
Apnl, 1337, he was personally installed Dean of Litchfield, hy 
Edwtfd IIL^ and advanced to the see of Armagh on the 8th 
July, 1347, hy Clement VI. 

This exc^ent man may not improporly be regarded as the 
Wickliffe of Ireland ; and he deserves the more attention,, not 
only fromhishavinglived in theage immediately ^recee/tng'Wick- 
\iffd, but on account of the report respecting him, that he possess- 
ed, if not with his own hand translated, the Scriptures of the 
New Testament into the Irish tongue. For the sake of Ire- 
land, therefore, as w^ as his own, he is entitled to some spe- 
cial notice; more particularly as this tradition is rendered 
much more probable by the consideration of his character and 
exertions. 

From the year 1940, more than a hundred years before 
Fitzralph, the operations of the Mendicant Friars had afforded 
matter of controversy and complaint ; but the iminediate oc- 
casion of his engaging to arraign them cannot mlOi certainty 
be traced. It has been affirmed by a celelmtted^ Irish Fran- 
ciscan, Luke Wadding, the historian of their order> that, ob- 
structed iu some attempt to remove the ornaments belonging 
to a c<mvent of Friars, they were protected, and their orna- 
ments preserved to them, when Fitzralph entered into the con- 
troversy of the day with great warmth and eagerness. Such 
an incident, indeed, might perhaps awaken Fitzralph to exer- 
tion ; but it is of more importance to observe, that he had 
been educated at Oxford, the nucleus of the contrpversy, under 
Baoonthorpe, a doctor of the- Sorbonnc/ and determined oppo- 
nent of the Friars, who possessed great influence over his pu- 
pils. Fitzralph also was one of a select number of learned 
men who had sat at the table of Richard de Bury, one of the 
most generous and' ardent cultivators of learning in the four- 
teenth century.*. But whatever was the exciting cause, in 
1356, Fitzralph having occasion to be in London, in conse- 
quence of earnest solicitation, says Fox, he (Nreached seven pr 
eight sermons against the abuses of the Friars^ which he after- 
wards repeated at Litchfield, and in Ireland at Drogheda, 



ton, 8vo, voL I, cxItU. Tawnleyls lUutt. of BiUical literature, \L 70. 
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Dundalk, and Trim. Offended with the pontioBs contained ih 
these discouTses, the warden of the Franciscans or Mincnrites, 
then estahlished at Armagh, and those of the order of the 
Predicants, cited the Primate to answer for himself before the 
Pope at Avignon. To this bold measure on the part of the 
Friars, there was presented strong encouragement in the weU- 
known character of Clement, who '* defended the interests of 
the church with a zeal carried to excess, reserving to lamself 
a multitude of benefices, which he presented at his will in de- 
fiance of all former elections.'** Fortunately, however, for 
Fitzralph, Clement died in 1359, and was succeeded by a man 
of dififerent views. Innocent VI., whose policy it was to en- 
courage men of literature, and oblige the possesses of bene- 
fices to residence. Another circumstance, probably in favour of 
Fitzralph, occurred the following year. The controversy re- 
specting the Irish primacy was then in dependence, and in 
1353, Innocent had decided that the Ardibishop of Armagh 
''should entitle himself Primate of all Ireland, and the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin write himself Primate of Ireland." At all 
events, Fitzralph, in 1357, appeared at Avignon, and pled his 
cause at length again and again. Innocent listened to him, 
and stayed all proceedings in England during the suit. The 
examination being committed to four Cardinals, Fitzralph was 
long detained, and never returned to Irdand, but died at 
Avignon on the l(Sth of November, 1360. The MS* annals 
in the Cotton Library hint that he was poisoned by the Friars : 
of this there is no certain proof; but they allege that the con- 
troversy was terminated only by the absolute command of In- 
nocent. One of the Cardinals, on hearing of his death, open- 
ly protested, says Fox, " that the same day a mighty pillar of 
Christ's church was fallen." Ten years afterwards, his body 
.was removed to Dundalk, by Stephen de VaUe, Bishop of 
Meath, and a monument raised over it, which still remained, 
says Sir Thomas Ryves, so late as the year 1624. 

The theme of Fitzralph at Avignon was fijunded on these 
words — '' Judge not according to the outward appearance, but 
jadge righteous judgment." His various positions, committed 
to writing, he extended to a volume, which was afterwards 
published. The Friars mendicant were charged by him as in 

% L*AdTocat, the Ubnurlan of the Sorbonne 
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many things acting directly in yioktion of their own mles^ lis 
undermining the stated duties of resident curates, but^ above 
aU^ as violating the express precepts of Scripture, which he 
•very frequently quotes, and to which he constantly appeals as 
paramount authority. He laments over the decay of learning, 
and informed Innocent not only of the great decrease in the 
number of the students at Oxford, but that ^' no book could 
stir, either divinity, law, or physic, but these Friars were able 
and ready to buy it up;" nay, that " he himself had sent forth 
from Armagh to the university four of his own chaplains, who 
sent him word again that they could neither find the Bible, nor 
any other good profitable book in divinity, meet fi>r their study, 
and therefiire were minded to return home to thehr country**'* 
The writings of Fitzralph were various, amounting to 
e^hteen distinct tracts, on theological and other subjects. 
BeUarmine thought that his writings " ought to be read with 
caution." Pratedus and others allow him to have possessed 
great accomplishments, but rank him among the heretics ; 
though Wadding, already mentioned, and of courte not fa-, 
vourable to his cause, is of a different opinion. Trithemius, 
however, one of the most learned men in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, has given a diaracter of Fitzralph ; and when it is re- 
membered that he was an Abbot of the Benedictine Friars, he 
will not be suspected of partiality. This character he sums 
up in these words— '^ Vir in Divinis Scripturis eruditus, secularis 
philosophise jurisque canonici non ignarus, dams ingenio, ser- 
mone scholasticus, in dedamandis sermonibus ad populum ex- 
cellentis industrie.**t Of the works of Fitzralph several are 



• Defensio Curatorum advenus Mendicantes, Svo, Paris, 1496. This discourse 
has been printed repeatedly at Paris, and a translation of it, by Trevisa, may be 
seen in the M8S. Uarl. 1900 fol. Pergam. 2^— In tbe Public Library at Oxford is a 
volume, which contains, in addition, Tarious sermons of Fitzralph, MSB. Bodl. 
A. 4. & Vide et ibid. B. S. 18. MS& and Nicolson's Irish Hist. lib. p. 74.-.At 
Bennet, in Cambridge, there is a curious manuscript of one of Fitzralph *s ser- 
mons, which once belonged to Eston, a learned Benedictine of Norwich, and a 
witness against Wickliffb afterwards at Rome, in 1370. Warton, 8vo, voL ii. 127. 

f <' Since the canonization of saints,** says Jeremy Taylor, <* we find no Irish 
bishop canonized, except Laurence of DubUn and Malac hi as of Down. Richard 
of Armagh's canonization was, indeed, propounded, but not ^ected ; but the cha- 
racter which was given of that learned primate by Trithemius (De Scriptor Ec- 
.det.) does exactly fit this our late firther ;— * He was learned in the Scriptures, 
skilled in secular philosophy, and not unknowing ip the civil and canon laws ; he 
•llent spirit, a scholar in his discourses, an early and industrious 
oeople.* And, as if there were a more particular sympathy be- 
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tnentioned by L'Advocat, the librarian and Orleans ProflBssOT in 
the Sorbonne^ after which he adds, *' These works prove their 
author to hare thoroughly studied the Holy Scriptures, and his 
reasoning is very ingenious and forcible, but not entirely free 
from the errors which were afterwards revived by Wicklifife."* 
It is indeed not unworthy of notice, that in the very same 
year in which Fitzralph expired at Avignon, Wickliffe^ at the 
age of thirty-six, was allured from his hitherto retired and si- 
lent life; and that when he came to write his Trialogus, he 
speaks of Fitzralph as having preceded him, in terms of high 
oommendation.t 

Were this eminent man, however, allowed to speak for him- 
self, the testimonies of others would not be required. To- 
wards the end of his days he had committed to writing the 
liistory of his own life, of which Fox himself possessed a 
oopy^ and intended to print it. In this he recounts at length 
the dangers and troubles through which he passed ; mentions 
an embargo laid on all the seaports by the King's letter, with 
a view to apprehend him^ — a measure in perfect consonance 
vrith the course of Innocent*s predecessor; he notices aiq>eals 
against him to the number of sixteen, and yet that it was given 
to him to triumph over them all ; he records also^ in what 
way " the Lord taught him, and brought him out of the pro- 
found vanities of Aristotle's philosophy, to the study of the 
Soiptures of God." The sentiments at the commencement of 
this piece, in the form of address to the Saviour, are so de« 
scriptive of the man, that, as an appropriate conclusion to this 
imperfect sketch, I cannot refrain from quoting them : — " To 
thee be praise, to thee be glory, to thee be thanksgiving, O 



tween their souls, our Primate had so great a veneration for his memory, that b^ 
purposed, if he had lived, to have restored kis moHumetU in Dundalk which time or 
iii^>iety, or unthanlcftilness, had either omitted or destroyed."— Fun. Serm. for 
Bramhfldl, by Jer. Taylor, vol. VI. p. 441. While, however, Bramhall could thus 
testify his veneration for the dead, it is to be regretted that he could not estimate 
the same qualities in the living ; for he will be found afterwards standing up, as 
leader of the opposition against Bedell, when he was actually engaged in the trans- 
lation of the Scriptures for the Native Irish, and eager for reaching the heart and 
■oul of the natives through the medium of their own language. 

» L*Advocat*s Hist, and Biog. Dictionary, under Richard of Armagh. 

f *' Ab Anglorum episcc^is conductus Armachamis novem in Avinione con- 
clusiones coram Innocentio & et suorum cardinalium coetu, contra fratrum mendi- 
citatem, audacter publicavit, veiboque ; ac scriptis ad mortem usque defendit. "— 
V^icUifiii's Trialogus, 4to, 1585. 
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Jesus ino8t'holy> Jesus most powerful, Jesus most amiable, — 
who hast said, ' I apfi the way, the trutli, and the life ;'— a 
way without deviation, truth without a doud, and life withf 
out end. For thou the way hast shewn me, thou the truth 
hast taught me, and thou the life hast promised me. A way 
thou wast to me, in exile, the truth thou wast to me in coun- 
sel, and life thou wilt be to me in reward."* 

Such was the individual, who, in the fourteenth century, is 
said to have possessed a translation of the New Testament in 
the Irish language, ascribed to himself. According to the in- 
formation of Balsus, quoted also by Archbishop Ussher, this 
translation, or a copy of it, was concealed by him in a certain 
wall of his church, with the following note : — *' When this 
book is found, truth will be revealed to the world, or Christ 
vnll shortly appear." What precise idea Fitzralph attached to 
these words, it is impossible to say ; but in the year 1530, on^ 
hundred and seventy years after his death, the church at Ar- 
magh being under repair, the book was found, though no ves- 
tige of this translation is supposed to be now in existenc^.t 
About the year 1573, however. Fox, in his Acts and Monuy 
ments, referring to Fitzralph, says, '' I credibly hear of cer'^ 
tain old Irish Bibles, translated long since into the Irish 
tongue, which, if it be true, it is not other like but to be the 
doing of this Armachanus ;'' and as for the existence of such 
an Irish translation in his day, he adds, that it was testified to 
him ''by certain Englishmen who are yet alive and have 
seen it."| Harris says, vaguely, some " have thought that he 
translated the Bible into Irish,*' but this is mere conjecture ; 
although Ussher speaks of certain fragments of such Irish 
translations being in existence, even in his own time.§ 



• « Tibi laus, tibi gloria, tibi gratiamm actio, Jesu piiasime, Jesu potentiMime, 
J^u dulcissime ; qui dixistL— Ego sum via, Veritas et vita. Via sine devio ; ve. 
ritas sine nubilo, et vita sine tennino. Quod tute viam mihi ostendisti ; Tuteve- 
ritatemmedocuistirettutevitammihipromisisti. Viaerasmihiinexilio; Ve- 
ritas eras in consilio ; et vita eris mihi in prtemio.** 

f -Balanis Script Brit Cent 14. p. 346. Ussher's Historia Dogmata, p. 156. 

t Fox, vol. I. p. 47S. Alex. Petrel, p. 486. 

i ** It is towards the middle of the fourteenth century,** says the librarian of th« 
British Museum, in reference to England, " that we must look for the first literal 
translation of even a portion of Sacred Writ About this time, we have instances of 
those who were studious of the spiritual welfiue of the flock over which they were 
appointed to watch for good, being engaged in transUting, for the use of theirjRj. 
spective congregations, more or less of such portions of Scripture as the chu uoh m 
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Hie period immediately after the death of Fitsralph was; 
in many conntries^ one of great excitement and inquiry. The 
8cho<^ of Ic^c, falsely so called, which had so long enchained 
the human intdlect, began to be deserted, in order to cultivate 
a species of more satisfactory and beneficial knowledge, and the 
oj^ons then preyalent led to the assembling of a council 
at Constance,—- an eyent whidi would not have been men-^ 
ti<nied here, but for one occurrence in connexion with Ire^ 
land. In the third year of its sitting, 1417, some dissension 
arose between the French and the Fnglish, respecting their 
precedency as nations, which could only be settled by a r^r- 
ence to antiquity. The English canonists referred to Albert 
and Barthol(»neus, and urged, amongst other arguments, '* that^ 
the world being divided into three parts, Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, Europe was distributed into four kingdoms ; namely^ 
first, the Roman ; second, the Constantinopditan ; third, the 
Irish^ which is now transferred to the English ; and, fourth, the 
kingdom of Spain : from which it is manifest, that the King 
of England and his kingdom are among the most eminent and 
most ancient of the kings and kingdoms of all Europe ; which 
prerogative the kingdom of France is not said to hold."* A 
similar precedency had been observed, in 1255, at the council 
of Lyons, when Albert Armachanus subscribed before all the 
bishops of France, Italy, and Spain, f— circumstances which are 
noticed here, however, merely as illustrative of the light in 
which Ireland was regarded. 

The middle of this century, it is well known, was marked 
by an art, which, as soon as the secret was discovered, spread 
with almost incredible rapidity over all Europe, producing 
every where, on the moral world, an effect as striking as that 
which takes place in the physical at the return of day after 
night, or spring after winter, — the art of printing, first prac- 
tised at Mentz, in 1457. The first native of Ireland who ap*- 
pears to have been connected with this memorable invention, 
should not be passed over, even though he waS' thus engaged 
far distant from his native home, and more than half an age 
befinre a few types were permitted to be sent to his own coun- 



iU lervioe brought more immediately into public notice. **— Saber's Wiclit pfn 
M,67. 

♦ Concilium Constansienie, A, D. 1417. Sen. SI. - f Waie*B Bifhopt, 66. 

Wadding's Ann. 1. p* 6(»> 
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try, or a solitary book printed there. Maurice (fVihelj, Mau- 
rice de portu^ as he is sometinies called, or Maurice Hitenicus, 
and Maurice of Ireland, was born in 1463-4, in the county of 
Cork, near Baltimore, a town cdebrated for its fine harbour, 
from whence originated the addition of ' de portu,' occasionally 
employed to distinguish him. Wood, in his Athene Oxoniensis, 
says, that he receiyed instruction at Oxford, in " grammar and 
trivials," t. e. grammar, rhetoric, and logic, called the triviuro, 
or threefold way to eloquence. At an early age, however, he 
proceeded to Padua, and was there engaged for several years 
in teaching the liberal arts. About twenty years after the in- 
vention of fusible metal types at Mentz, Octavian Scott, a 
nobleman and native of Mons, went to Venice, where beset 
up several printing-presses at his own charge. Towards the 
close of the century, Maurice de Hibemia was his principal 
corrector of the press, — an office which at this period occupied 
the men of greatest learning.* Maurice was the author of se- 
veral treatises^ still extant : one of which, his Manual of Faith, 
was printed at Venice, with this title, " Enchiridion Fidei, &c. 
doctoris magistri Mauritii de Portu Hibemici Ordinis Mino- 
nim, Archiepiscopi Tuamensis dignissimi, Venetiis 1509,'' and 
dedicated to the Earl of Kildare, then Lord-deputy of Irelaud.f 
Another work of Maurice was a Dictionary to the Holy Scrip- 
tures, entitled- " Dictionarium sacne Scripture universis con- 
donatoribus apprime utile et necessarium.*' This is mention- 
ed by Possevin, as printed, long after the author's death, at 
Venice, in 1603, ^< though," he adds, *' it is not extant further 
than the letter E inclusive.*' j: But among the manuscripts in 
the Bodleian library, there is a copy of it complete to letter 2«, 
Zona ; at the end of which is * expliciunt distinctionis fir'is 
mauritij.'§ 

By the printed title just quoted, it appears that Maurice had 
been nominated to the see of Tuam. This appointment took, 
pl^ce in 1506, and in 1512 he left Italy for Ireland, and landed at 
Galway. Soon after, however, being taken unwell, he died there, 
on the 25th May 1513, scarcely fifty years of age, and was 

« Pafaner'B Hiitoiy of Printing, 4to, p. 14a f This toI. is in 4to, having this 
oolophon,— " Ueneti js per Bonetum locatellum presbytenim.— Mandate et expensto 
beredum nobilis Tiri quondam domini OcUuiani Scoti duis ac patridj Modeliesis, 
1509.** Wood's AthensB by Bliss, I. p. 17. Now of the threeiirinters under Maurice^ 
mentioned by Pahneri this B. Locatdli was one, which is thus confirmed. 

t Apparat Sacr. S Wood's Athene by Bliss, 1. 17. 
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tfafre burled. The spot in which he lies was long known, and 
pointed out till at least within these sixty years. The stone 
under which he was interred, says Harris, in 1764, " is yet 
shewn.'* 

In glancing at Ireland itself, we find another individual of 
the same name, Donald O'Fihely^ who wrote the Annals of 
Ireland in the language of the country^ carried down to his own 
time. Sir James Ware says> that he saw them in manuscript 
in the possession of Florence Maccarty, at London^ in 1626.* 
Wood^ who mentions him as an Oxford student^— that he was 
living in 1505^ and that he was valued for his unwearied Indus* 
try in matters relating to history and antiquity, then add»-* 
^^ In this man's time, I find many noted persons of Ireland to 
have studied in this university^ who^ as it seems^ have either 
been writers, bishops^ or statesmen^ in the kingdom ; but most 
of their Christian names being deficient, I cannot justly parti* 
cularize them." Several of these men, as well as others who 
studied in their own country, might here be noticed, were it 
not fi*om the fear of becoming tedious, or extending these pages 
too far.t 

Dming the latter part of the sixteenth century, however, 
one group of names cannot be passed over. Kearney and Walsby 
Donellan and Daniel, or O'DonelL 

John Kearney, or Kearnagh, who had received his education at 
Cambridge, was afterwards treasurer of St Patrick's, Dublin. 
Nicholas Walsh had been a fellow student with Kearney at 
Cambridge, and was still his beloved companion, having been 



« Ware's Writer*, p. 9a 

1 1 may dmply mention Charles Maguire, whose ** Annalis Hibemis usque ad 
sua tenqiora,'* continued by Cassidy to 1541, is now extant in the British Museum. 
Thomas Fitch, who wrote " De rebus Ecclesias suae,*' called the White .Book of 
Christ's Church.— George Cogley, the author of a cataJogueof the bishops of Meath. 
handed by Ussher to Bit James Ware as serviceable for his woriu.— ^cholas Ma. 
guire. Bishop of Leighlin, the writer df an esteemed Irish chronicle : these three 
last were Oxford students.~Richard Creagh of Limerick, who wrote *' De Lingua 
Hibemics; Catechismum Hibemics,*' and an ecclesiastical history.—Thadeus 
Dowling, who wrote *' Annalis brevis Htbemiae/' an Irish grammar, and other 
tracts.— Patrick Cusack, a man of fiunily, educated at Oxford, and able schoofanaster 
in Dublin, about 1566. He is said to have given great light to his country by his 
learning, though he employed his thne rather in the instruction of his schdan 
than penning books. He wrote indeed one book, " Diversa Epigrammata,'* pro- 
bably for the use of his schooL— Richard Stanyhurst, who was bom in Dublin, 154i6» 
maternal unde to Aidibishop Ussher, the author of several works, and who died in' 
1618,atBrttiBds. 
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appointed chancellor of St Patrick's. These two individuals 
CKight to be ever remembered as die men who first begim to 
pursue the only effectual method of enlightening their Irish 
brethren, so fiir as the art of printing in their own languid 
and character is necessary. They were the men who first in- 
troducedlridi types into their country, and o4>tained an order 
(that the prayers of the church should be printed in that charac- 
ter and language, and a churdi set apart in the chief town of 
^▼ery diocese, where they were to be read and a sermon preach- 
ed to the common people.* Accordingly we are informed, that 
in the year ISll, Queen Eliss^th proyided, at her cfwn ex- 
•pense, a< printing-press and a fount of Irish types, " in hope 
^at God in mercy would raise up some to translate <the New 
'Testtunent into their mother toQgue."f 

The first woik in which. Mr Kearney engaged was an Irish 
Catechism and Primer, — ^< Alphabetum et ratio legendi Hiber- 
<nicam, et catechismus in eadem lingua. John a Eeamagh, 1571, 
€to." In this, which was certainly the first book printed with 
A view to the instruction of the Native Irish, the types just men- 
tioned are said to have been used, and this is probable ; but 
whether it were so or not, it is certain that more than thirty years 
passed away^ before the next publication in which they were 
employed.} 

The trandation of the Scriptures of the New Testament into 
Irish now engaged the attention of both these men, and in the 



• Ware's Annals, 1571* f De<Ucation of the Irish New Testament. 

X It has been strangely asserted by Lemoine, in hia History of Printing, and 
cithers, that an Irish liturgy was undoubtedly printed in Dublin in 1566, for the use 
of the Highlanders of Scotland. The reference here is to the book of conmum 
Older, which, it is true, is sometimes called Knox's liturgy. But the truth is, that 
this Twy rare GacAic translation, entitled *' Foirm na Nurmuidheadb," i. e. Forms 
of Trayer, was printed at Edinburgh by Robert Ldcprevik, and is dated 24ith of 
'April, 1567. John CarsweU, superintendent of the west, and bishop of the Isles, was 
the translator. He here laments the misapplication of the gifts of writing and 
teaching, and says that much of the superstition that prevailed arose ftom the want 
of good books, understood by all who spoke the Gaelic tongue.—** But there is," 
flays he in his epistle dedicatory, *' one great disadvantage which we the Gaeil of 
Scotland and Ireland laboiur under beyond the rest of the world, that our Gaelic 
language has never been printed, as the language of every race of men has beoi ; 
and we labour under a disadvantage which is still greater than every other, that 
ve have not the Holy Bible printed in Gaelic, as it has been printed in Latin and 
in Diglish, and in every oUier language." One copy of this book exists in the 
Arg^e library, which is supposed to be unique. There is another, but imperfect, 
in the possession of a private gentleman in Scotland. 
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year 1573, Walsh began the work, assisted by Keaniey. ' In 
1577, Walsh was elected to the see of Ossory, Imt proceeded in 
his undertaking, till he was stabbed in his own house, on the 
14th of December, 1585, by a profligate whom he had dted 
before him for gross immorality. Proyidentially, some years 
before this, Nehemias Donellan, bom in Galway, but also edu- 
cated at Cambridge, on returning to Ireland, had joined these 
men in their undertaking. Thus it appears by a priyy seal, 
dated the 24th of May, 15^5, when he was raised to the see of 
Tuam, that ^^ he had taken great pains in translating and put- 
ting to the press, the communion-book and New Testament in 
the Irish language, which Queen Eliz&beth greatly approved 
of." This commendation is of course by no means to be con- 
sidered as excluding Kearney, who, not only laboured in union, 
first with Walsh, and then with Donellan; but seems to have 
proceeded to other parts of Scrijptitre. Harris indeed asserts, 
that Kearney '' translated the Bible into Irish, which was 
extant in manuscript in Ware's time :" but this I have no 
doubt was a mistake of apart for the whole, as no trace of 
-such a complete translation was ever heard of since.' ' Part of 
the Bible, he probably efiected, particularly the Psalms ; but 
had there been a trandadon of the whole, we must have heard 
of it in the days of Bedell. These three men, however, laid 
the foundation, and effectually prepared the way for the fourth 
individual already named, William Daniel, or O'Donell. Being 
considered as well qualified for the undertaking, at the instance 
of the Lord-deputy and request of the privy council he pro- 
ceeded. Availing himself of the labours of his predecessors, he 
went also into Connaught to procure such aid as he might 
think proper, and it seems that he derived some assistance from 
a native of that province, Mortogh O'Cionga, or Song.* At all 
events, we know, from himself, that this translation of the 
Irish New Testament was scrupulously imade firom the original 
Greek, *'*• to which," says he, in his dedicati<m to the king, "• I 
tied myself, as of duty I ought." Shortly after the accession of 



♦ Sec Ware's Writers and Bishops. Letter from the Privy Council of Ireland, 
15th December, 1605, in the Clogher MS. No 4. p. 375. Beling in his Vindlcic 
ascribes the translation itself to King; but, with reference to the Nct«; Testament, 
this is saying too much. King certainly was an excellent Irish scholar, and as 
such was known afterwards to Primate Ussher, who recommended liim to the no- 
tice of BedeU. The reader therefore will hear of him again. 
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James the First, which was in March, 1603, this New TesUr 
ment was published, with a dedication to his Migesty, the ex« 
pense bdng defrayed by the province of Connaught and Sir 
vniliam Usher, derk of the council* 

The Book of Common Prayer he also transUted from Eng^h 
into Irish, with the exception of the Psalms. This was printed 
at Daniel's own expense, by J. Francton, and published in 
quarto, 1608. In the following year, Dr Daniel was translated 
Co the see of Tuam, where he died in 1628. He was one of 
the three first scholars of Trinity College, DubUn, who were 
nominated by the Charter, one of the earliest elected Fellows, 
and, if not the first, he was the second who received the degree 
of D.D. fW>m that University* Sir James Ware says, that he 
' was a proficient in Hebrew,* and, *' indeed, a man of distin- 
guished leaniing."t 

It is impossible to proceed, even through such a meagre his- 
tory as this, without coming frequently in contact with James 
Uraher, unquestionably one of the most learned, men of his 
day ; but our notices of him must needs be casual and limited* 
In 1609-10, Dr Challoner, the Provost of Trinity, having died, 
Uasher was unanimously elected ; but he declined, from the 
fear of interrupting his literary pursuits. By his importunate 



• If this it the tame individiua ^tewhere ityled Sir WUHam Uiher the elder, 
he wat 0ie ton of John Usher, the Mayor of Dublin In 1574, who wrote a treatite, 
De ReformatkNie :Hibeniite,-<xioe in tiie pottetilon of Primate Utiher, and depo- 
eitedlnr hhn in Trinity CoUcga 

^ Hit attidnmentt at a tchdar may be pretumed firom the eminence of hit atto. 
datet. In the r^itt^ of the College Library the teriet of Fdlowt ttandt thut :— 
Henry Utther <the imde of Archlilthop Utther), Lucat Challoner (Uither't ftther- 
ln>]aw), LauncellotlMoine, James FuHerton, James Hamiiton, Matthiat Holme, 
WUIiam Danid, Charles Dun, John Brereton, Abel Walthe, Jama Uuher,&c. The 
three flrtt were Ute Fdkmt who had beea named l)y the Crown, « nomine plurtum.* 
Jamet FulUerton, a tchokr tof Andrew Melrille't, afterwardt Imighted, and who 
retided at the court of Jamet I., after the acceition, and Jamet Hamilton, created 
Vitcount Clandebdit, and afterwardt Earl of Clanbrittel, induced, it it tuppoted, 
to teek a fbreign field Ibrtlie exertion oftheirtalentt, had come from Scotland in 
1^, and ettablithed a gnunmar<4chool in Dublin. After teaching on their 
own account till 159S, they were admitted at Profettort in Trinity College, which 
watopened in IdOSL Henry Lee, Wmiam Danid, and Stephen White, had been 
named by the Queen at the three flnt tcholart ** nomhie plurium.*' Jamet 
Utther, afterwardt Primate, who wat the tecond matriculated ttudent, had, flrom 
IMS, attended the grammar-tchool of Fullerton and Hamilton. Daniel wat buried 
at Tuam, under the tame monument with hit predecettor, N. Donellan. Utther 
lies interred betide the grave of hit preceptor, Fullerton, in St Eratmut't Chapel, 
Wettmintter. See parr*t Life of Utther, Smith't Vitte. M'Crie't Life of Mel- 
▼Ule, ToL IL S9I 4. Stewsrt*t Armagh, pp. 310-339. 
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solicitations, however, William Temple, who, after occupying 
yarious public situations, had retired into private life, was pre- 
vailed upon to accept of the office, which he continued to fill 
with ability till his death, in the year 1626.* The year be- 
fore this, and but a few days before the death of James I., 
TTssher had been appointed Primate of all Ireland. He now 
looked round for a successor to Sir William Temple, and fixed 
his eye and heart upon an individual, then living in compara- 
tive n^lect and obscurity — William Bedell. 

The New Testament in Irish was the only part of the Scrip- 
tures yet published, with the exception of those passages which 
were inserted in the Book of Common Prayer. For the trans- 
lation of the Old Testament into Irish, we are indebted to the 
Christian, zeal of this ever- memorable man ; for, if Fitzralph, 
or Daniel, is to be regarded as the Wicklifie, William Bedell 
may, with equal if not greater propriety, be denominated the 
Tyndal of Ireland. 

This interesting man was bom at Black Notley, in Essex, in 
1570. Educated at Emmanuel Collie, Cambridge, he was 
chosen Fellow of his College at the age of twenty-three, and 
became B. D. in 1599. Removing to St Edmondsbury, in 
Sufiblk, he preached there for a considerable time, and with 
great success. When Sir Henry Wotton, at a very critical pe- 
riod, was appointed ambassador to Venice, Bedell was thought 
the fittest man to accompany him in the capacity of chaplain. 
Here he became most intimately acquainted with Paul Sarpi, 
the historian of the Council of Trent, from whom he acquired 
a perfect knowledge of the Italian, — ^Bedell, in return, instruct- 
ing him in the English language. Having resided for eight 
years at Venice, Bedell returned to resume his labours, first at 
St Edmondsbury and then, in 1615, at Horingsheath, where 
he lived in great plainness and simplicity, preaching to the poor 
of his flock, for about eleven years, f In the year 1626, however, 
though personally unknown to Archbishop Ussher, or to any 



♦ This Frovoit of Trinity CoDege, afterwards Sir 'William Tonple, who waa a 
Fellow of King's College, Cambridge, and had been secretary to Sir PhiUp Sidney 
when he fell at the battle of Zutphen, was grandfkther to the amhnanador and . 
statesman of that nama 

t So retired indeed, and so little regarded, that when his ftiend IModati came to 
England, to his amazement he could not hear of him, till one day they met by 
mere accident, to thdr mutual Joy, on the streets of LoDdan. 

B 
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of the Fellows of Trinity College^ Dublin, be was unammoiisly 
elected ProTost. On this occasion the humility and modesty of 
Bedell were conspicuous. Although ^ Henry Wotton had 
told the King, '' that hardly a fitter man could haire been pro- 
pounded in his whole kingdom for singular eruditicm and pie- 
ty/' Bedell replied to Ussher in the following terms:— ^* I am 
married, and have three children : therefore, if the place re- 
quires a single man, the business is at an end. I have no 
want, I thank my God, of any thing necessary for this Ufe. I 
haye a competent living of above L<100 a year, in a gqod air 
and seat, with a very convenient house near to my Mends, and 
a little parish, not exceeding the compass of my weak voice. 
I have often heard it, that changing seldom brings the better, 
especially to those that are well. And I see well that my wife, 
though resolving, as she ought, to be contented with whatevor 
God shall appoint, had rather continue with her friends in her 
native country, than put herself into the hazard of the seas and 
a foreign land, with many casualties of travel, which she, per- 
haps out of fear, apprehends more than there is cause. All 
these reasons I have, if I consult with flesh and blood, which 
move me rather to rcgect this ofler. Yet, with all humble and 
dutiful thanks to my Lord Primatie, for his kind and good 
opinion of me, on the o^er side, I consider the end wherefore 
I came into the world, and the business of a sul^ject of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, of a minister of the Gk)spel, of a good pa- 
triot, and of an honest maji. If I may be of any better use to 
my country, or to God's church, or of any better service to our 
common Master, I must close mine eyes against all private re- ' 
spects ; and, if God call me, I must answer. Here I am. For 
my part, therefore, I will not stir one foot, nor lift up ray fin- 
ger for or against this motion ; but if it proceed from the Lord, 
that is, if those whom it concerns there do procure those who 
may command me here, to send me thither, I shall obey, if it 
were not only to go into Ireland but into Virginia ; yea, though 
I were not only to meet with troubles, dangers, and difficulties, 
but with death itself, in the performance." 

After this, the Archbishop and Fellows not only united in 
urging his acceptance of the appointment, but petitioned the 
King, and Bedell receiving his Majesty's command, cheerfully 
obeyed. During the two years in which he held this situation, 
having rendered essential service to the University, in rectify- 
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ing disorder^ restoring discipline, composing divisions^ and 
[vomoting the interests of religion^ he received the marked ap- 
{MTobatioB of his Sovereign^ and was appointed, in 1629, Bishop 
of Kilmore and Ardagh. IF the College had demanded all the 
energy and prudence of his character, his diocese exhibited a 
scene sufficient to dishearten any one, except such a man as 
Bedell. The cathedral of Ardagh and the Bishop's house were 
£dlen to the ground, and that of Kilmore had neither spire nor 
bell. The parish-churches were without roofs. The payment 
of double tithes, — ^the extortions of mendicant iriars, — the ex- 
actions of the spiritual court, — the requisitions for the support 
of the military, united to a scarcity of grain, and a mortality 
among the cattle, all conspired to render the prospect of his 
useftOness almost entirely hopeless. Added to all this, in each 
of his dioceses Bedell found no more than seren or eight minis- 
ters capable' of assisting him. Each of these had many pa- 
rishes to serve ; but, being Englishmen, and the people Irish, 
they could neither perform worship, nor converse with the 
people intelligibly, while pluralities and non-residence were 
quite prevalenL In such painful and desperate circumstances, 
did this indefatigable man, in the fifty-ninth year of his age, 
commence his labours in the province of Ulster. To induce 
the clergy to abandon pluralities, he not only preached against 
the evil, but explained the subject particularly in private, and 
then, adding to his precept all the power of example, he actu- 
ally gave up one of his own bishoprics. Ardagh lay contiguous 
to Kilmore, so that he could havie discharged all its duties, and 
the revenues of both did not exceed a competency ; but resi- 
dence was a duty of paramount importance in the eye of Bedell, 
and Ardagh he resigned, when Dr Richardson was appointed to 
occupy it as a separate living.* The clergy could not resist 



« Dr RichaidiOD, a native of Chester, and who, in 1001, when only twenty-one 
years of age, had been apptnnted Preacher to the State, was ordidned by Usiher, in 
1633, Bishop of Ardagh. In the Chronological Annals of Ussher will be found 
Richardson's Harmony of the Four Gospels, whom he styles, *' that learned roan 
much exercised in the studies of the Holy Scriptures." In 1641 he was obliged to 
leave Ireland, and died in London in his 74th year, on 11th August, 1654. The 
remarks on Esekiel, Daniel, and the minor Prophets, published in the second edi- 
tion of the Assembly's AnnoUtions, were Azmished by Richardson ; and, the year 
after his death, were published at London, in fotio, his " Choice Observations and 
Explanations upon the Old Testament, with further Observations on Genesis," per- 
used and attested both by Ussher and Gataker, author of the Opera Critica. 
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such a pattern as this. Impressed with the cogency of his ar- 
guments, and the louder voice of his example, the whole reliD-> 
quished their pluralities, with only one exception. This was 
the Dean ; and so ashamed was he of his singularity that he ex- 
changed his deanery for another. 

With deep regret. Bedell now observed ihe neglect and 
contempt with which the native Irish had been treated, as 
though they were incapable of culture, or only could be re- 
strained by force, or ruled by harsh measures. Clearly per- 
ceiving the path of duty, and firmly resolved to pursue it, it 
was his determination that the Book of Life should be given to 
his native Irish fellow-subjects, and that they should hear with 
their ears the glorious Gospel of the blessed God in their own 
ancient and long-proscribed language. Above thirty years be- 
fore the New Testament had been published : Bedell resolved 
to give the whole Bible to the people in their native tongue. 

See, then, this interesting man, now in his sixtieth year 
j(1630), sitting down to acquire the language spoken around 
him, and succeeding so well as not only to compose a complete 
grammar, but to attain a critical knowledge of it. After much 
inquiry, he found a Mr King, already mentioned, ten years 
older than himself, who was reputed the best Irish scholar of 
his day. Providing for his support, and engaging also the 
Rev. Dennis O'Shereden, the father of one of Bedell's succes- 
sors, they commenced the translation of the Old Testament. 
The Bishop*s favourite study, for many years, had been the 
Scriptures, so that the Hebrew and Septuagint were as familiar 
to him as the English. £very day, after dinner or supper, a 
chapter of the Bible was read at his table, whoever were pre- 
sent; when Bibles being placed before each individual the 
Hebrew or Greek was laid before himself: and, since he had 
succeeded so well with the native language, as he compared the 
Irish translation with the English, so he compared both with 
the Hebrew, the Septuagint, and with the Italian version of his 
friend Diodati, which he highly valued. For these comparisons 
of the text Bedell was peculiarly qualified. Latin and Italian he 
wrote with great elegance, and his perfect acquaintance with 
the latter, acquired from Sarpi at Venice, he could now turn 
to some good account There, also, he had studied the He- 
brew language under Rabbi Leo, the head, or chief Chacam of 
the Jewish synagogue, from whom he acquired the accurate 
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pronunciation.* During his past life, also, he had collected a 
large mass of critical exposition ; and now^ impressed with a 
conviction of the supreme importance of the work he had un- 
dertaken, he pursued it with unwearied diligence. " He 
thought," says his biographer, " the use of the Scriptures was 
the only way to let the knowledge of religion in among the 
Irish^" and he used to repeat a passage of a sermon that he had 
heard at Venice by Fulgentio, with which he was much 
pleased. It was on these words of the Saviour, '^ Have ye not 
read in the Scriptures ?'* and so the preacher took occasion to 
tell the auditory, that if Christ himself were now to ask this 
iquestion, " Have ye not read in the Scriptures ?" all the an- 
swer which they could make to it was,— A o ,• for they ivere 
not suffered to dd so.f 

Bedell, however, though so meritoriously employed, was now 
about to witness in Ireland the effects of a blind and misguided 
policy, which, indeed, has long survived him. In a convoca- 
tion held at Dublin, in 1634, the fifth year of his incumbency, 
amongst other subjects, the version of the Scriptures and 
Prayer-Book for the use of the Native Irish was introduced, 
when no small debate ensued. Bramhall, Bishop of Derry, 
stood forth in opposition, while Bedell ap]?eared for the affirma- 
tive; the former grounding his argument on politics and 
maxims of state, and especially on the act of King Henry VIII., 
and the latter founding his on the principles of theology and 



♦ With this Babbi and his brethren Bedell bad frequent discussions reqtecting 
the Messiahship of Christ, and the only escape they could find from his arguments 
used to foe, that they expounded the Scriptures according to the tradition of their 
lathers. It was by means of this Rabbi, if not Arom him, that he procured that 
beautiful manuscript of the Old Testament, which he afterwards presented to Em- 
manuel Ck>llege. It is sud to have cost Bedell, or Sir Henry Wotton, its weight in 
silver ; and let it not be forgotten, that it is to a Native Irishman we owe its present 
existoice. In the rebellion of 1641 , Bedell's critical expositions, which filled a large 
trunk, had been forcibly carried away, when a Native Irishman, to whom he had 
been useftilt went among his countrymen, and succeeded in bringing to him the He< 
lirew manuscript and several other volumes. This MS.» which consists of three 
folio volumes, in pages of two columns, with an illumination round the first page of 
each volume, and some letters gilt, has tlie vowel-points and the Masora. — See 
Bedell's life by Burnet, and Dyer's Univ. of Cambridge, pp. 375, 376. 

f This was a period of great discussion, and even liberty of action, at Venice 
In another sermon, flrom Pilate's question,— «« What is truth ?•' Fulgentio tokl 
them, <* At last, after many searches, I have found it out," and, holding out a 
New Testament, said, «* There U is, in my hand ,•" then, putting it in his pocket, 
lie added coldly,—** but the book is prohibited." The auditory, so far flrom being 
efltaded, is said to have been mightily taken with such boldness. 
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the good of souls.* Bedell, seconded by Ussher^ prerailed^ 
and the conyocation passed the following canons: — ^' Where 
most of the people are Irish, the churchwarden shall provide^ 
at the charge of the parish, a Bible and two Common Prayer- 
Books in the Irish tongue*' — " Where the minister is an Eng-« 
lishman, such a clerk may be chosen as shall be able to read 
those parts of the service which shall be appointed to be read, 
in Irish," 

In following up these canons, no one exerted himself with so 
much zeal as Bedell. Already he had composed a short cate- 
chism, which he had printed, in one sheet, English and Irish, 
in parallel columns, containing the elements of Christianity, 
several forms of prayer, and some of the most instructive pas* 
sages of Scripture.' These he widely dispersed, fbr they were 
received with joy by the Irish, many of whom now seemed to 
be hungering for the bread of life. The Irish Bible required 
by the canon was not yet, of course, in existence; but the 
F^yer^Book in Irish he ordered to be read in his cathedral 
every Sabbath, for the benefit of his Irish countrymen who 
now assembled there, while he himself never failed to attend. 
His clergy he engaged to institute schools in every parish, and 
proceeding vigorously with his translation, he at last completed 
it, resolving to print it at his own expense. 

At this advanced period of his Ufe, however, probably the 
most interesting to himself during his whole existence. Bedell 
was called to the endurance of trials which demanded all the 
fortitude and piety of his character. It was about the very sea- 
son in which he had been deprived of his esteemed partner in 
life, when he was to find himself standing literally alone on 
behalf of the Native Irish !t To the publication of his Irish 
translation, on which his very heart was set, an opposition be- 
gan to discover itsdif, more formidable than Uiat which he had 
80 successfully overcome in the convocation, four years before 
this. His opponents, too, on this occasion, let it be remem- 
bered, as well as on the former, were neither Irishmen nor 



« Letter firom Bishop of Meath to Boyle.— See his Worlcs, vol. V. p. 11& 

f Mrs Bedell died three years before the rebellion broke out, and the Bishop 

himself preached her funeral sermon firom these words :— *< A good name is better 

than precious (totmoit, and the day of death than the day of one's birth." Hia 

whole discourse on this occasion was such as deeply afiteted all who were present. 
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Catholics of any description^ native or foreign. The pretext 
which individuals employed at this juncture was, that thisahle 
man, Mr King, was incompetent for the undertaking, and that 
Che knowledge of his having heen engaged in the translation 
would expose the work to general contempt. In 1633, Laud, 
Archbishop of Canterbury^ had been chosen Chancellor of Tri- 
nity College, Dublin, and now he, as well as the Earl of Strafford, 
were induced to join the opposing party. It was by the advice of 
Primate Ussher, and other eminent characters, that Bedell had 
first engaged Mr King, whom he had provided with a living, 
for which King was peculiarly fitted, by his perfect familiarity 
with the Irish tongue. Yet now, on the ground of some tri- 
vial ecclesiastical delinquency, was this aged and worthy man, 
without a hearing, deprived of his situation by the surrogates 
of the Archbishop, and even imprisoned ; while his place was 
bestowed on the informer, a man entirely ignorant of the Irish 
language;* FOr the unjust sufferings of his aged friend. Be- 
dell expressed great sympathy; but the insinuations against 
the Irish translation he felt bound to expose ; yet, with Straf- 
ford and Laud in opposition, and even Ussher afraid to befriend 
him, what wonder if he had sunk ? In these peculiar circum- 
stances, he addressed the following letter to the Lord Lieute- 
nant, at once illustrative of the nature of the opposition vnth 
which he had to contend, and of the noble Christian spirit 
which he maintained under it : — 



• What a pity that the conduct of Ussher on this occasion should have been so 
unworthy of his uniform principles and sagacity 1 For some time, however, he had 
buffered his mind to be alienated from Bedell, and for no other reason than that he 
now shewed the unshaken courage and constancy of a primitive martyr, in th6 
pursuit of his judicious plans for the benefit of the Native Irish, and because he 
had openly condemned the unjust and violent proceedings of the Archbishop's 
surrogates. Before this, indeed, Ussher had said, that the tide ran so high against 
him, in reference to pluralities and non.residence, that he could assist him no 
more ; but Bedell, not disheartened, thanked him for his assistance hitherto, and 
added, ** that he was resolved, by the help of God, to try if he could stand 
by bimselt" ** Ussher was too gentle," says Bishop Burnett, " to manage 
the rough work of reforming abuses;" but this apology will not sufSoe. There 
are spots in the sun ; and his conduct, in this instance, will not bear rigorous exa- 
mination. Besides, few men oould be more gentle than Bedell, when gentleness 
was incumbent Witness his patient continuance in well-doing amidst vairious 
provocations, and his fine remarks in a sermon from *< Learn of me^ for I am meek 
and lowiy." ** Finally," he says, *< he that, in matters of controversy, shall bring 
Qieduiess to hto defRice, undoubtedly he shall overcome in the manner of hand* 
ling ; and, if he bring truth also, he shall prevail at laat in the matter." 
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" Right Hon., my good Lord, — ^Tbat which I haTe some' 
times done willingly, I do now necessarily, to make my ad- 
dress to your honour by writing. The occasion is not my love 
of contention, or any other matter of profit, but God's honour 
and (as he is witness) your's. I have lately received letters 
from my Lord of Canterbury, whereby I perceive that his 
Grace is informed that Mr King, whom I employed to trans- 
late the Bible into Irish, is a man so ignorant, that the trans- 
lation cannot be worthy of public use in the church, and be- 
sides obnoxious, so that the church can receive no credit from 
any thing that is his. And his Grace adds, ' that he is so well 
acquainted with your Lordship's disposition, that he assures 
himself you would not have given away his living, had you not 
seen just cause for it.' I account myself bound to satisfy his 
Grace herein, and desire, if I may be so happy, to do it, by sa- 
tisfying you. I do subscribe to his Grace's assured persuasion^ 
that your Lordship, had you not conceived Mr King to be such 
as he writes, would not have given away his living. But, my 
Lord, the greatest, wisest, and justest men do, and must take 
many things upon the information of others, who themselves 
are men, and may sometimes, out of weakness or some other 
cause, be deceived. Touching Mr Sing's silliness, (which it 
concerns me the more to dear him of, that I be not accounted 
silly myself,) I beseech your Lordship to take information, not 
by them which never saw him till yesterday, but by the an- 
cient churchmen or statesmen of the kingdom, in whose eyes 
he hath lived these many years, — as the Lord Primate, the 
Bishop of Meath, the Lord Dillon, Sir James Ware, and the 
like. I doubt not but your Lordship shall understand, that 
there is no such danger that the translation should be unwor- 
thy, because he did it ; being a man of that known sufficiency, 
for the Irish especially, either in prose or verse, as few are his 
matches in the kingdom. And shortly, not to argue by con- 
jecture and divination, let the work itself speak, yea let it be 
examined rtgoroso examine ; if it be found approvable, let it 
not suffer disgrace from the small boast of the workman, but 
let him rather (as old Sophocles accused of dotage) be absolv- 
ed for the sufficiency of the work. Touching his being ob- 
noxious, it is true that there is a scandalous information put in 
against him in the High Commission Court by his despoiler^ 
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Mr Baily^ (as my Lord of Derry told him^ in my hearing, he 
was,) and by an excommunicate despoiler as myself^ before the 
execution of any sentence, declared him in the Court to be. 
And Mr King being dted to answer, and not appearing, (as by 
law he was not bound) was taken pro confesso^ deprived of his 
ministry and living, fined an hundred pounds, and decreed to 
be attached and imprisoned. His adversary, Mr Baily, before 
he was sentenced, purchased a new dispensation to hold his be- 
nefice, and was, the very next day after, as appears by the date 
of the institution, presented in the King^s title, (although the 
benefice be of my collation,) and instituted by my Lord Pri- 
mate's vicar, and shortly after inducted by an archdeacon of 
another diocese. A few days after, he brought down an at« 
tachment, and delivered Mr King to the pursuivant He was 
trailed by the head and feet to horseback, and brought to Dub- 
lin, where he hath been kept, and continued under arrest these 
four or five months, and hath not been suffered to purge his 
supposed contempt by oath and witnesses ; that, by reason of his 
sickness, he was hindered, whereby he was brought to death's 
door, and could not appear and prosecute his defence ; and 
that, by the cunning of his adversary, he was circumvented, — 
entreating that he might be restored to liberty, and his cause 
to his former state. But this hath not availed him. My re- 
verend colleagues of the High Commission do some of them 
pity his case. Others say the sentence passed cannot be re- 
versed, lest the credit of the Court be attached. They bid him 
simply submit himself, and acknowledge his sentence just. 
Whereas the bishops of Rome themselves, after most formal 
proceedings, do grant restitution in integrum, and acknowledge 
that senieniia Romance sedis potest in melius commutari. My 
Lord, if I understand what is right, divine or human, these be 
wrongs upon wrongs, which, if they reached only to Mr King's 
person, were of less consideration. But when, through his 
side, that great work, the translation of God's book, so neces- 
sary for boih his Majesty's kingdoms, is mortally wounded — 
paidon me, I beseech your Lordship, if I be sensible of it. I omit 
to consider what feast our adversaries make of our rewarding him 
thus for that service, or what this example will avail to the al- 
luring of others to conformity. What should your Lordship have 
gained if he had died, as it was almost a miracle he did not, 
under arrest, and had been at once deprived of living, Uberty, 

b2 
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and life ? God hath rqirieved hiiii> and given your Lordship 
means^ on right information, to remedy^ with one word, all in- 
oonvenienoes. For conduaon^ good my Lord^ give me leave a 
little to i^ply the parahle of Nathan to David to this purpose. 
If the way£saing man that is come to us^ for such he is, hav- 
ing never yet been settled in one place, have so sharp a sto- 
mach that he must be provided for with pluralities, sith there 
are herds and flocks plenty, suffer him not, I beseech you, 
under the colour of the King's name, to take the coset ewe of a 
poor man to satisfy his ravenous appetite. So I beseech the 
heavenly Physician to give your Lordship health of soul and 
body. I rest, my Lord, your Lordship's most humble servant 
in Christ Jesus, William Kilmorb." 

Such Wfes the treatment experienced by a venerable old man ; 
fbr by this time Mr King was on the borders of eighty, and a 
man who had be^ so useful in the translation o£ the Sacred 
Scriptures 1 His parentage or birth-place we cannot traoe : 
in the course of nature he must have died shortly afler this 
period ; but where he lies interred no one informs us. His 
name, therefore, must of necessity be left among the number 
of those 

-— — — Who lired unknown. 
Till penecution dragged them into fame. 
And chas'd them up to heaven. Their ashes iew. 
No marUe tells us whither. With their names 
No bard embalms and sanctifies his song : 
And history, so warm on meaner themes. 
Is c61d on this. 

The tide of opposition, so far as it concerned Mr King, even 
the unshaken energy of a Bedell could not turn ; but still no* 
thing could possibly turn him from his purpose ! He now re- 
solved to have the Bible printed, not only at his own charge, 
but in his own house ; and, with a view to prepare the Irish fbr 
the work itself, he translated, both into Irish and English, 
some of the homilies of Cbrysostom and Leo, containing elo- 
quent recommendations of the Scriptures, and these he circu- 
lated with good efibct, along with his catechism. At this mo- 
ment a doud was gathering over Ireland,— nothing but physi- 
cal inability could have retarded Bedell ; but, alas ! before he 
could accomplish his great design, the rebellion broke out, 
and, before tranquillity was restored, he himself had been taken 
away to a better worid. , 
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Before inquiring after the fate of his much-valued manu- 
script, it would be unpardonable thus to pass over the dosing 
scene of such a life. Infinite wisdom hath inquired, " Who 
is he that will harm you if ye be followers of that which is 
good ?" And the last days of this estimable man aflbrd a sin- 
gular commentary on this passage. In the autumn of 1641, 
what all around him there was nothing but fire and blood, 
and desolation, a secret guard seemed to be set upon him, and 
upon all that he had. He suffered, unquestionably, much dis*- 
tress, as no man could possibly be altogether exempted: but, 
from the SSd of October, when the civil commotion$ b^an, to 
the 18th of December, Bedell and all within his walk remain- 
ed unmolested : indeed he was the only Englishman in the 
county of Cavan who was sufiered to continue, during this pe- 
riod, in his own house undisturbed. Not only his house, but 
all the out-buildings, as well as the church and churchyard, 
were filled with people who had fled to him for shelter, mmj ^ 
of whom had lived in affluent circumstances, but were now 
glad of a little straw to lie upon, and a little boiled wheat to 
eat. On the 18th of December, when the Bishop was remov- 
ed from his house, he and his family were carried to the cas- 
tle of Lochwater, where all, except himself^ were at first put 
in irons. These, however, were afterwards taken off, and on 
the 7th of January the family was finally exchanged for other 
prisoners^ and relieved. During the four following Sabbaths 
Bedell preached r^ularly in his own church, and upon the 
last of these from Psalm cxliv., on the 7th and 11th verses of 
which he dwelt with peculiar emphasis, repeating them again 
and again. Next day he was taken ill, and, two days after- 
wards, calling his children around him, he addressed them all 
in the most tender and scriptural manner. " 1 am going," 
said he, '^the way of all flesh, I am now ready to be offered, 
and the time of my departure is at hand. Knowing, there- 
fore^ that shortly I must put off this tabernacle, I know also^ 
that if the earthly house of this my tabernacle were dissol^sd^ 
I have a building of Gk>d, an house not made with hands, 
etenud in the heavens, a Mr mansion in the New Jerusalem, 
which oometh down out of heaven from my God. Therefbte 
to me to live is Christ, and to die is gain ; which increaseth 
my desire even now to depart, and to be with Christ, which is 
fax better. Hearken therefore to the last wwds of your dying 
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fiither ; I am no more in this worlds but ye are in the world ; 
I ascend to my Father and your Father, to my God and your 
God, through the all-sufficient merits of Jesus Christ my Re- 
deemer ; who erer lives to make intercession for me ; who is 
the propitiation for all my sins, and hath washed me from 
them all in his own blood ; who is worthy ta receive glory, 
and honour, and power ; who hath created all things, and for 
whose pleasure they are and were created." For sometime he 
continued his address, — ^blessed his children and those that 
stood by him in an audible voice, and, after a brief interval, 
he closed by saying, " I have kept the faith once delivered to 
the saints ; for the which cause I also sufier these things ; but 
I am not ashamed, for I know whom I have believed, and I 
am persuaded that he is able to keep that which I have com- 
mitted to him against that day." After this, his speech fail- 
ing, he uttered but few expressions, and at midnight, on the 
7th of February, 1642, he entered the eternal world. 

To his own wishes, with respect to his body, consent was 
obtained, and on the 9th he was interred dose by the remains 
of his wife. In his lifetime the natives used to call him '^ the 
best of English Bishops ;" and ^' the singular marks of honour 
and a£^tion which they paid him at his funeral, even in the 
great heat and fury of the rebellion, do shew, from experience, 
that the Irish may be drawn by the cords of a man, and that 
gentle usage and Christian treatment will prevail with them, 
when the contrary methods will not. For they suffered him, 
although an heretic in their opinion, to be interred in his own 
burial-place, desiring, if his friends thought fit, that the of- 
fice proper for that occasion might be used according to the 
liturgy. Nay, the chief of the rebels, gathering his forces to- 
gether, accompanied his body to the churchyard with great so- 
lemnity, and discharging a volley at the interment, cried out 
in Latin, ' Requiescat in pace ultimus Anglorum !' " while one 
of the priests who were present exclaimed, '' O sit anima mea 
cumBedeUo!"* 

In past ages, there is certainly no man who ought be held in 
higher veneration by the Native Irish, than William Bedell. 
At the commencement o£ his labours among them, the pios- 



* RkduudMn's HiaUvr, atc^ pp. S3, S4b 
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pect was such as would have sickened most men, yet his sub- 
sequent residence of twelve years was one continued and ener- 
getic struggle for their salvation. To say nothing of his sin- 
gular humility or undaunted courage, his unexampled disin- 
terestedness in regard to his own income, or his generous 
hospitality to the poor and needy ; never let them forget that 
-fae felt bound to their best interests by an indissoluble tie, so 
that when even an English bishopric was offered to him, he 
reiiised it But, above all, let his pleadings in high places, in 
that early day, on their behalf, and his unwearied exertions, at 
an advanced age, in procuring for them the book of God in their 
long-proscribed language, be cherished with grateful remem- 
brance. . These render him the brightest star which ever rose 
on the gloom of their sorrow. 

Yes, the period after Bedell's death was indeed in every 
sense gloomy. He was taken away from the evil to come, 
and it is marvellous that his translation was prieserved, as by 
far the largest proportion of his papers and books were lost or 
destroyed. Not one step, however, was taken either in print- 
ing his manuscript of the Old Testament, or reprinting the 
New, for about forty years. Nay, the Irish types which had 
been sent over by Elizabeth, and used for printing the New 
Testament, after pasing from the hands of one King's printer 
to another, owing to the cupidity of one party into whose 
possession they had come, were Secured by the Jesuits, and 
by them carried over to Douay, for the express purpose of 
promoting their own views in Ireland through the medium of 
the Irish language. Not a type remained in existence for 
printing any thing ; but thirty years afterwards foreign pro- 
ductions were visible in Ireland, executed, I have no doubt, 
by means of these very materials. In this, however, the Je- 
suits are not so much to be censured as the party who sold 
them. Their conduct was a proof of their sagacity, and af- 
fords not a hint only, but a lesson of instruction even to the 
present generation. Before these types were carried away, 
they were employed in one publication during the time of the 
Commonwealth. It is a Catechism of some size, with Scrip- 
ture proofs, all in Irish, printed at Dublin in 1652 by God- 
frey Daniel, with rules for reading the Irish tongue, which, 
though brief, were considered to be excellent. 

Thus, after types had been procured in 1671> the only pur- 
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poses to which they had been implied, with the es^ception of 
Kearney's Catechism, were one edition of the New Testament 
in 1603, another of the Prayer-Book six years later, and this 
Catechism in 1658. In other words, though the materials for 
printing had been furnished, here is the amount of aU that 
was done in Ireland, (for in Britain there was nothing done,) to- 
wards furnishing the Native Irish with the knowledge of di- 
vine truth through means of the press during a period of one 
hundred and ten years, from 1571 to 1681, when the atten- 
tion of a few eminent men was drawn to the subject. 

In tracing, however, the symptoms and progress of some re- 
viving, though transient interest, on behalf of this much-ne- 
glected people, towards the dose of the sevente^ith century 
we are irresistibly drawn to the admiration of one distinguish- 
ed character. Other individuals lent their needful aid and in- 
fluence ; but, vnthout him, it seems almost certain that there 
had been no edition of the Irish New Testament from 1603 to the 
year 1813 ! nor any edition whatever of the Old until the present 
day ! The reader therefore may well excuse some previous no- 
tice of one, who, though not what is called a Native Irishman, 
was bom in Ireland, and continued through life to feel so deep 
an interest in the aborigines. 

The Honourable Robert Boyle was the seventh son and 
fourteenth child of the first £arl of Cork. Bom the same year 
in which Lord Bacon died, it was left for him to succeed to 
his genius and inquiries, so that the one has been styled the 
student, the other the interpreter of Nature. '^ Boyle's valu- 
able experiments," it has been lately said, " in various 
branches of science, shew that he had deeply imbibed the 
spirit of his great master's system ; and, independently of his 
discoveries and improvements, they constitute a most import* 
ant addition to what Bacon had so loudly called on philoso- 
phers to labour at attaining, namely, a more extensive and ac- 
curate history of nature." But still, however much he was 
indebted to his predecessw, and no man could admke him 
mere, as to Mr Boyle's pursuits, it must be remembered, that 
€ven these delightful studies lie by no means r^arded as his 
diief felicity. When the poor Native Irish come to bless his 
memory, and that day will come, let them not forget that dl 
his generous sympathy for them sprung from a fountain of ten^ 
deme8d> opened in hia heart in consequence of his profound ve- 
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neratton fbr God himself. He was indeed a philosopher,— « 
loTer of wisdom, and that chiefly because in him this love pro- 
ceeded from the love of Grod, and was nourished by his habi* 
taal esteem for his most holy word. This was the theme on 
which he delighted to expatiate, and which, notwithstanding 
the occasional peculiarities of his style, lent to his expressions 
true sublimity of thought. Perhaps more fhmiliar with nature 
than any man of his time, he had a pleasure in it, as a field for 
enlightened induction, equal to any who have explored it since ; 
yet all this familiarity with physical science was rendered doubly 
sweet, in consequence of far higher satisfaction in the inspired 
explanation of ibe secrets of wisdom. Here it was that Mr 
Boyle occasionally felt at a loss for expression, descriptive of his 
interest and enjoyment. While his philosophical writings 
abundantly evidence his delight in studying the tuorksof God^, 
when he turned to his wai/s, and especially to the Divine Be- 
ing himself, it was then that he found solid satisfaction, or, to 
use his own expression, then that he cast anchor and ceased 
roving. '^ Though the pleasure of making physical discove- 
ries," says he, " is in itself very great, yet this does a little 
impair it, that the same attempts which afford that delight, do 
so frequently b^et both anxious doubt and a disquieting cu- 
riosity. So that if knowledge be, as some philosophers have 
styled it, the aliment of the rational soul, I fear I may truly 
say, that the naturalist is usually fain to live upon salads and 
sauces, which, though they yield some nourishment, excite 
more appetite than they satisfy, and give us indeed the pleasure 
of eating with a good stomach, but then reduce us to an un- 
welcome necessity of always rising hungry from the table." 

How widely different were his expressions when he turned 
to the Bible ! ^^ It may be fitly compared," said he, " to that 
blessed land of promise, which is so often said in Scripture to 
be flowing with milk and honey ; if not to paradise itself, of 
which it is said that there the Lord God made to grow every 
tree that is pleasant to the sight, and good for food, the tree 
of life also in the midst of the garden." Or as at another 
time, " the Bible is indeed among books, what the diamond is 
among stones, the most precious and most sparkling, the most 
apt to scatter light, and yet the most solid and proper to make 
impressions." Not that such a man could be insensible to the 
obeeurity which at first or second reading seems to rest oi^ 
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various passages of holy writ. But then this he had by expe- 
rience found to be only as the mist in nature, '^ which seems 
thicker at a distance than when one enters it ;" so that the 
obscurity was in many instances " not intended to frustrate 
industry, but punish laziness." Still these obscurities might 
baffle his research ; and did this illustrious native of Ireland, 
therefore, throw the book away? Far from it The sam« 
modesty which he discovered as an inductive philosopher, he 
felt more profoundly when looking on his Bible. " I shall in- 
genuously confess to you, that there are some things in ^the 
economy of Scripture that do somewhat distress my reason to 
find a satisfactory account of, and that there are very few things 
wherein my curiosity is more concerned, and would more wel- 
come a solution. But when I rememl;)er how many things I 
otice thought incoherent, in which I now think I discern a 
close connexion ; when I reflect on the Author and ends of 
the Scripture ; and when I allow myself to imagine howiex- 
quisite a symmetry Omniscience doth, and after ages probably 
will discover in the Scripture's method, in spite of those seem- 
ing discomposures that now puzzle me ; when I think upon all 
this, I think it just to check my forward thoughts, which 
would either presume to know all the recluse ends of Omni- 
science, or peremptorily judge of the fitness of means to ends 
unknown ; and am reduced to think that economy the wisest, 
. that is chosen by a Wisdom so boundless, that it can at once 
survey all expedients, — and so unbiassed, that it hath no in- 
terest to choose any, but for its being fittest" To his pene- 
trating yet patient mind there seemed a divine propriety or 
beauty in such passages being found in the book of Grod ;*nay, 
that " there may be parts of Scripture whose clear exposition 
shall ennoble and bless the remotest of succeeding ages ; and 
that perhaps some mysteries are so obscure, that they are re- 
served to the illumination and blazes of the last and universal 
fire." There are men, indeed, who talk of danger, in ap- 
proaching such passages, and would therefore propose to with- 
hold the book itself. But Robert Boyle, certainly one of the 
most illustrious men that ever drew breath in Ireland, would 
have trembled at such a proposal. Hear again his own 
words : — '^ As the knowledge of those texts that are obscure 
is not necessary, so those others, whose sense is necessary to be 
understood, are eaisy enough to be so; and those are as much 
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more numerous than the others, as more dear. Since God has 
been pleased to provide sufficiently for our instruction, what 
reason have we to repine, if, in a hook not designed for us 
alone, we have provision also for those that are fitted for 
higher attainments,— especially since, if we he not wanting 
to ourselves, those passages that are so obscure as to teach us 
nothing else, may at least teach us humility" 

Mr Boyle is said to have scarcely ever pronounced the name 
of Grod without a pause ; his character as a philosopher is ad- 
mitted at home and abroad ; but in Ireland, though a layman, 
let him never be forgotten for his admiration of the Sacred 
Volume, and as a practical divine. ''I use the Scriptures," 
said he, '' not as an arsenal to be resorted to only for arms 
and weapons to defend this party or defeat its enemies, but as 
a matchless temple, where I delight to be, to contemplate the 
beauty, the symmetry, and the magnificence of the structure, 
and to increase my awe and excite my devotion to the Deity 
there preached and adored." 

Such was this amiable and eminent Irishman, who, though 
but of a delicate constitution^ lived a studious, and busy, and 
useful life. Far from spending — 

The little wick of life's poor shallow lamp 

In playing tricks with nature, giving laws 

To distant worlds, and trifling in bis own- 
He was indeed a child-like sage : a sagacious reader of the 
works of Grod, and in his word sagacious— what wonder then 
that he should discover such interest in the translation and 
circulation of the Sacred Volume? 

In the year 1678, we find that a copy of the Irish New 
Testament of 1603 was quite a rarity, and it was to be seen 
no where in actual or public use ! At this time a native of 
Ireland, bom at Cashell, who, in 1639, had gone abroad to 
complete his studies, in 1673 had returned to his native city, 
''desiring to spend- the remnant of his days unknown, to pre- 
pare for the long day of eternity." Here he became acquaint- 
ed with the Archbishop, Thomas Price, who well remembered 
Bedell, having been ordained by him at Eihnore. The fol- 
lowing year the attention of this man, Dr Andrew Sail, had 
been particularly drawn to the Scriptures, and being not only 
a person of thorough education, but particularly skilled in his 
native tongue, every thing in the language could not fail to 
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interest him. Yet in reference to the present period he tellf 
u8-^^« I do not remember to have seen more of the Scriptures 
printed in Irish but the Psalms, with our Common Prayer- 
Book^ in handsome folio for choir^ of which I discovered a set 
to the Archbishop of Ca^ell^ and his grace appointed a read- 
ing of them in his cathedral."* In 1676, Dr Sail visited Ox- 
ford, and continued to reside there till May, 1680. Here he 
received his degree, and engaged in delivering lectures, and 
here he became acquainted with the Honourable Robert Boyle. 
In December, 1678, Mr Boyle having consulted Dr S. as to 
reprinting the Irish New Testament, he acquainted him in re- 
turn with its scarcity, as already quoted, and gave his opinion 
in the following terms : — " I bless Grod for inspiring you to so 
holy a zeal, and those worthies that join with you therein. I 
doubt not but it may conduce highly to the glory of Grod, 
good of those souls, and credit of our government, if the other 
prelates and pastors of Ireland did use such endeavours as the 
good Archbishop of Cashell does, by communing with the na«> 
tives, and winning them to hear and read the word of God ; 
and specially if in the College there were a course taken for 
obliging or enticing such as expect to have [[orders]] to read and 
declare the Holy Scriptures in Irish : — for me, I am more apt 
to lament than remedy it.'* 

Mr Boyle now ordered a fount of Irish types to be cast in 
London.t He first employed them in printing the Church 
Catechism in Irish, with the Elements of that Language, in 
1680 ;X but the year befbre he had already resolved on also re- 
printing the New Testament. Mr Reily, a native of Ireland, 
but educated in France, being well qualified for the work, and 
interested in it, Mr Boyle engaged him to superintend and cor* 



« Thic, however, is not, I think, an edition of the Prayer-Book and Fsahns in 
folio, but of the Psalms alone. The Prayer-Book of 1606 was in quarto ; and as it 
had not the Psalms, they seem to have been printed separatdy afterwards. ** I am 
surprised in missing in our Common Prayer-Book in Irish the vulgar translation <^ 
the Psahns, which until now I never observed, it having been a strange omission 
that the Psalms, of such daily use in reading, should have been n^lected.** Dr 
Jones to Mr Bc^, in Sept. 1681. 

f This Hibernian fount was cut by Mr Moxon, who founded at London fh)m 
1650 to 1683; and after Mr Boyle's time, it was sold at the sale of Mr John James, 
ihe hut of the Old English letter.founders. Mr Mores, the learned typographer, 
aays, " This was cut in England for Bedell's translation," and is '* the only type of 
that language we ever saw 1 " 

t Richardson's History, p. 26. 
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rect the press. About the same period, Dr Sail having^oom- 
municated with Dr Price at Cashell, and received from him all 
the information he possessed as to the Scriptures in Irish, 
whether printed or in manuscript, went over himself, in May, 
1680, and conferred with the Duke of Ormond, then Lord 
Lieutenant, Dr Henry Jones, Bishop of Meath, and Dr Nar« 
ctssns Marsh, then Provost of Trinity College. Finding '^ all 
three very willing to countenance and further" the design, he 
informed Mr Boyle, and, in 1681, this edition of the New 
Testament was finished. Mr Boyle had ordered for his own 
distribation 500; but allowed the printer or publisher to 
throw off an additional number. The whole impression, how- 
ever, was only about 700 or 750. In September, this year, 
copies were forwarded, by Mr Boyle's order, to Drs Jonea and 
Marsh— fifty bound, of which forty ware left for the College, 
under Dr M., then much interested in training up students 
to read and study the language ; others were presented to in- 
fluential persons, and 350 in sheets were for general distri- 
bution. A large pre&ce in English and Irish, composed by 
Dr Sail, and translated by Reily, was prefixed to these un- 
boimd copies. 

The year before this, or 1680, the manuscript of the Old 
Testament, by the venerable Bedell, having been inquired 
for, was found in the possession of Dr Jones, to whom it had 
been committed by Mr O'Sheridan. Dr J. proposed its being 
examined by Dr Sail, and with this view committed it to his 
care in December, 1681. He found the sheets in conftisioD, 
and in some parts defaced. With Mr Higgins, the Irish lec- 
turer in Trinity College, he got it arranged and bound, inr or* 
der to a fidr copy being written out for the press. In Feb- 
ruary, 168S, £hr S. had engaged a transcriber, intending to 
send sheet by sheet to Mr Reily, in London, for the press. 
'^ I agreed with the scribe," says he to Mr Boyle, " for one 
shilling for each sheet ; the Provost and Mr Higgins think that 
to be the least he can expect, considering the special difficulty 
of writing the language. I desire to know your own opinion, 
with Mr Reily 's, upon that ; as also, that the subscriptions 
may be immediately begun and sent over, to defray the charges 
of this writing. I wish my stock were as able as my heart 
would be willing to bear all myself. Mj labour and industry 
^ will not spare, and will lay aside other studies I was en- 
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gaged in to attend to this work, being persuaded that none 
other can be of more importance for the glory of God, and the 
good of soula, in this poor country. I have been confirmed 
in this persuasion, by the great joy I see in the country, for 
the publishing of the [[New]] Testament, with many blessings 
on you, and prayers for you, whose bounty procured this 
happiness for them." Dr Jones, who was now deceased^ hav- 
ing previously informed Dr Sail that he had gained his ex- 
pected successor to join him in this design, Dr S. had also suc- 
ceeded with Dr William Moreton, Bishop of Kildare; and 
these two, with Dr Marsh, he expected would propose sub- 
scriptions in Ireland, and agree to receive or collect them. In 
less than two months after this, however, (5th April), Dr Sail 
having caught cold, died unexpectedly, which was considered 
as a great stroke, though not a fatal one, to the design. In 
1681, Dr Marsh had begun for himself to correspond with 
Mr Boyle. It was not from mere pohteness that he had first 
embarked in furthering this work ; and now that Dr Sail was 
gone, he says, '' I intend that the revising of the old transla- 
tion of the Old Testament, and its transcription, shall never- 
theless go on, with the help of Mr Higgins, and some other 
Irishmen, whom I will call in to assist, if I can but discern 
that, by Grod's help, I may be able to guide and direct the 
management of the work, what pains soever it may cost me/' 
By the month of June, that year, Dr M. had with great care 
got 140 sheets fitted for the press. In September, it appears 
that the Bishops of Meath and Kildare were both, as yet, cor- 
dially united with him ; and that Provost Marsh, in writing 
to Dr Sancrofl, Archbishop of Canterbury, who was contem- 
plating a life of Bedell, had informed him of Mr Boyle's de- 
sign. In February, 1683, the correct transcription was ad- 
vanced to Jeremiah, when Marsh, who was during this month 
appointed Bishop of Fern and Leighlin, obtained the cordial 
aid of another man of genius and learning, Dr William Hun- 
tington. He succeeded him in the College, and being well 
acquainted with Mr Boyle, had previously begun to correspond 
with him on the subject.* Thus, by the year 1685, the whole 



• Before this period Dr Huntington had forwarded the benevolent designs of 
Mr Boyle. In 1870, haying gone to the East as chaplain to the British merchanU 
at Aleppo, he visited Smyrna, Ephesus, and Thyatira, on his way, and remained 
abroad deven years. Andent MSS. in Arabic, Syriac, Samaritan, Hebrew, and 
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work^ composing 719^ sheets of manuscript^ )iad been sent to 
London ; and^ under the care of Mr Reily, it was published 
in quarto^ during the spring of 1686. The edition consisted 
of 500 copies ; to the expenses of which^ and that of the New 
Testament — punch-cutting, transcribing, and printing, Mr 
Boyle, with his characteristic munificence, contributed L.700 
sterling. For the expenses of printing and binding the Old 
Testament there were besides some private subscriptions. In 
March, 1686, copies were sent over to Dr Huntington. " The 
first that was bound," says he to Mr Boyle, " I carried to the 
Lord Lieutenant, and begged his encouragement of so good a 
work, which he readily promised, both for its own sake and 
for yours, that the nation may know at present, and the gene- 
rations to come, how much they stand indebted to such a 
benefactor." 

Some interest on behalf of the poor Native Irish, having 
thus been discovered at last, though by only a few eminent 
men, the reader may be curious to know in what light this 
was regarded by others. Why was there not, it may be asked, 
but one general approving voice? This, however, was far 
from being the case. The truth is, that one individual al- 
ready referred to, Dr Jones, the Bishop of Meath, who revered 
the memory of Bedell, and warmly approved of his exertions, 
before that Mr Boyle had actually moved in the business, had 
been addressing the Earl of Essex, then Lord Lieutenant, but 
he was borne down by the force of prejudice against all such 
attempts. Thus in his first letter to Mr Boyle, of August, 
1680, he says, " this completing of the Bible in Irish, added 
to wha^ is already printed, would be a work greatly to God's 
glory, in bringing, by his grace, many from darkness to light. 
I had once thoughts of representing this to our next parlia- 
ment here, hoping for public allowance and supplies thereby 
towards it. But in discourse with some concerning it, I found 
it almost a principle in their politics, to suppress that lan- 



Coptic, amounting in number to above 400, he collected and brought home. After 
having visited Egypt and Jerusalem twice, and carried on an epistolary correspon- 
dence with all the learned men in these parts, he returned, by way of Rome and 
Paris, to Oxford, in 1682. When Grotius, in Arabic, and the Catechism, in Turk- 
ish, came out, through Mr Boyle's generosity, Dr Huntington, then at Aleppo, 
had been active in their distribution throughout Turkey ; and now that he bad re- 
turned home, he was prevailed upon to become Provost of Trinity, and united with 
Dr Manh in furthering the views of Boyle as to his native country. 
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guage utterly^ ralJier than in so public a way conQtenanoe it: 
This oooasioned what I have some time written (yiz. 1676) in 
an epistle to the Earl of Essex^ then Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, prefixed to a small tract, which is therefore herewithal 
for your perusal." Four years after this, we bear Dr Hun- 
tington saying, '' How far the public will interest themselyes 
in the encouragement hereof by any solemn act, I cannot de- 
termine.'* And now that the work is finished without any 
public aid, what says Dr Marsh, in March, 1686? ''Upon 
the hint in your letter of my Lord Lieutenant's fsvourabie 
thought of this design of publishing the Bible in the Irish 
tongue, I made bold to address his Excellency about it, and 
diat the rather because I have gotten a great deal of ill-will 
^om some great men in this kingdom for what I have done in 
promoting this good and charitable work, which has been no 
small discouragement to me. His Excellency was {leased to 
promise his encours^ement and assistance towards the carry- 
ing it on, both by his purse and otherwise ; but withal was 
surprised to hear what I related of the discouragements and, 
indeed, threats that I have had on this account. The unwel- 
comeness of this undertaking to many in this country, I believe, 
was the reason why the Bishop of Meath, (Dr Dopping) flew 
ofif^firom prosecuting what he designed and promised, and has 
ever since been wholly unconcerned and sat neuter. Notwith- 
standing all which, I hope to finish the designed (Irish) Gram- 
mar, wherein I find many unexpected difficulties, and nobody 
able to solve them. An account of the Irish language, as to 
the original and nature of it, long since promised to the Pro- 
vost, (Huntington), is now coming to me : if any thing in it 
be material, care shall be taken that it be fitted to be joined 
vrith the other. The great charges and care that you have 
been at in printing the Old Testament, win, I hope, find that 
acknowledgment, and the pious work find that acceptance 
amongst the generality in this kingdom which they really do 
deserve ; and that a means will yet be found out to commit 
the book of Common Prayers in the Irish tongue to the press 
also ; that so the design of the canons of this church, which 
require every parish to have the Bible and book of Common 
Prayers in Irish, may be answered." 

Thus it seems Mr Boyle might contribute large sums to the 
propagation of divine knowledge abroad, in America and In- 
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dia, or firand lectures for the defence of natural and revealed 
veligion in England— he might print " Grotiua de Veritate/'in 
Arabic^— 'the GospeU and Acts^ in the Malayan tongae,-*aflai8t 
in the Catechism or New Testament in Turkish, — or eren 
contribnte towards the printing of the Scriptures in Welsh for 
^Wales, or Gaelic for the Highlands of Scotlandr— for all these 
things he did, and for all his foreign operations especially was 
extolled. But it seems it was not thought politic in him to 
pity his own dear native country ; and he should not, in the 
estimation of some men, have thus befriended the Native Irish ! 
It was then whispered, no doubt, that the boon to be bestow- 
ed could only be conveyed with safety through the medium 
of the language of the reigning power. This strange position 
we shall have abundant opportunity of meeting afterwards. 
All we need to say at present is, that before a people, and es- 
pecially a pec^le of such hesrt and genius, could be brought in 
this way to part with their mother's tongue, they must be de- 
based to a degree whidi would actually render them unfit for 
all the purposes of social and of civil life. No, the exertions 
of Mr Boyle and his few learned friends carried with them 
every attribute of genuine charity ; and it was a proverb then, 
as it is now, that ^'Charity begins at home,*' though it cer- 
tainly should not end there. But by the policy referred to, 
the proverb was reversed, and his charity might begin any 
where, and travel to the Antipodes, provided it did not glance 
upon the land from which he had derived his birth and for- 
tune ! 

We have now, however, come to the close of the seventeenth 
century, one hundred and fifty years after the invention of 
printing : and before proceeding to the eighteenth, it is neces- 
sary to lift up our eyes, and look abroad to see whether any 
thing was doing on the continent of Europe. Into the dis- 
tressing peculiarities of Irish history it would be unwise to 
enter, but happily it is here quite unnecessary. Though to 
understand the precise nature of the policy which had been 
pursued for ages, in reference to the education or mental im- 
provement of this people through the medium of their vernacu- 
lar tongue, it becomes our duty to ^x the public eye on some 
of its inevitable results. Already we have scrupulously stated 
all that had been already done in their own country, however 
tardily, though often frowned upon, and never more so than 
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in the cases of the illustrioas Bedell and Boyle. Now, it may 
afford a lesson of instruction^ even to the present generation, 
if we look abroad, 4ind observe how the native Irish were em- 
ployed there^ during the seventeenth century. Let us see 
whether the proscribed language was regarded by them as an 
instrument of no value or no power^ and whether the men who 
left their native country either abandoned the language^ or, if 
they returned, were unable to converse with their countrymen. 
The first book printed on the continent in Irish^ and of 
course in the Irish character, which I have been able to trace, 
is a catechism at Lou vain in 1608, the same year in which 
Daniel printed the Irish Prayer- Book. It was composed by a na- 
tive Irishman from Ulster, Bonaventure Hussey, (Hoscus), who 
was afterwards lecturer of the Irish College of St Padua, in 
Louvain. This catechism, however, was reprinted at Antwerp 
in 1611, and again, 1 think, at the same place in 1618^ under 
the title of Teagasg Criosdaidhe, or Christian Doctrine. 

In 1616, Hugh MacCaghweli, Cavellus, a Franciscan Friar, 
and Divinity Lecturer of Padua College, just mentioned^ pub- 
lished, in the Irish language and character, his " Mirror of the 
Sacrament of Penance," which Harris, in his additions to 
Ware, erroneously places in 1628 — ^the year of his death. 

In 1626, Scathan an Chrabhuigh, t. e, the Mirror of Reli- 
gion, a catechism in the Irish language and character^ was 
printed at Louvain by Florence Conry, or O'Mulconaire^ a na* 
tive of Cohnaught — distinguished for his acquaintance with the 
works of Augustine. He published several works— one of 
which, printed at Paris in 1641, is entitled '^ Peregrinus Jeri- 
chontinus, hoc est de natura humana feliciter instituta, infe- 
hciter lapsa, miserabiliter vulnerata, misericorditer restaurata," 
and at the end, the propositions of the divines of Louvain and 
Douai against the Jesuits, on the subjects of grace and the 
Holy Scriptures. 

About 1626 also, Florence Gray, born in Thomond, and a 
lecturer in the same College, wrote an Irish grammar ; but I 
cannot ascertain whether it was printed. He returned to Dub- 
lin, where he was living in 1630. 

In 1639, there was published in quarto, at Louvain, by 
Theobald Stapleton, a secular priest from Kilkenny, in parallel 
columns of Latin and Irish, a Catechism on Christian doctrine. 
It is entitled^ '* Catechismus, seu doctrina Christiana Latino 
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Hibeniica per iDodum dialog! inter mogistram et disdpulum/' 
— « book vMch wdtxns to hare been oompoaed Sot the Irish stu- 
denta resident at Louvain and the other Irish eoll^;e8 then 
eatablishingy or to be eatiWshed^ on the continent At the 
end there is subjoined^ in Latin and Irish — ^Modus perutilts 
legcodi llngnam Hibemicam. There is a copy of this book in 
Trinity College library. 

For ten or fifteen years, from the year 1689*30j Michael 
Cleri^ or O'Clery, a Franciscan, bom in Ulster^ who had gone 
to the continent for his education, (induced by Feirall O'Gru^, 
tlie representative of Sligo in the Irish parliament of 1634), 
returned to Ireland, with the design of collecting Irish manu- 
soipts, and the remains of Irish history. Assisted by five 
other individuals, he succeeded in transcribing as much as 
filled two folio volumes, which have been generally known 
since aa the Annals of Dunagall : the first of which is now in 
the Chandos library at &ow ; the second is in Trinity College, 
Dublin, where the first volume, copied into two quartos, makes 
this copy complete. Besides this work, these men collected the 
'^ Book of Conquests" and the '' Kegal Catalogue," &c. What- 
ever maybe thought of these compositions, they a£Porded O'Clery 
the best opportunities of comparing Irish manuscript; and as 
one result, he published at Louvain, in 1643, his " Seanasan 
Nuadh,** a dictionary or glossary of the most obsolete and dif*- 
fieidt Irish words. These, which were explained by words 
stiU wed in modem Irish, were afterwards reprinted by Ed- 
ward Lhuid in his specimen of an Irishdictionary. A copy of 
tins woik was bought at the sale of Vallancey's library, for six 
guineas: which I presume to be the same that is mentioned in 
Watts* ^bliotheoa fiiUica, under this title, *'* Lexicon Hibemi- 
oum pro vooabulis antiquioribus et obseuris, Luvanii, 1643, 
8v©." 

In 1646, Anthony Grearaon, a Franciscan in the Iri^ College 
at LoavMn, afterwards resident in Dundalk and Dublin, pub- 
fished a Catechism in Irish, ^Parrthas an anma, or Paradise of 
die soul/— copies of which, though very scarce, are still in the 
poMesdon of aeveral Irish gentlemen. To glance for one mo- 
ment on Irish ground, we may notice here <me work composed 
by Eichard Plunket, apoor brother of the Franciscans, at Trim, 
in 4he«owify of Meath^«*^ Fodair or Glossary of Irish, Latin, 
and Biscayan, which he finidied in 1992. l^e origind is in 
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Mmh's library, and theie is a copy in that of Trinity CoU^, 
Lhnid, in lus Ardueologia Britannica, made great use of it, and 
commends the author for his jndgment.and kudable industry ; 
but it was never printed ; so that we must still look abroad for 
any specimens of Irish typogra^y. 

The first book which seems to have been printed in English 
and Irish was an Essay on Miracles, plainly intended for the 
natives. It was published in 8to, at Lonvain, in 1667) en- 
titled *^ Of Miracles, and the new miracles done by the relics 
of St Francis Xavier, in the Jesuit's College at Medilin." The 
author, Richard MacGiolla^Cuddy, or Archdekin, bom in the 
county of Kilkenny, in 1619, was a lecturer at Louvain and 
Antwerp, where he died about 1690. This man published ae- 
veral other works in Latin ; one of which, in three volumes 8vo, 
went through a number of editions in different places. When 
the eighth was imdertaken, sixteen thousand had been sold, 
and there was a great demand for more ; the eleventh edition 
was printed at Venice, in 1700.* 

The attention of the reader has been hitherto directed only 
to the Netherlands ; but Antwerp and Louvain were not the 
only places where an Irish press was busy. Whether any 
thing had been printed at Rome in the Irish character before 
this, I am not certain ; but in 1676, we find Irish types there, 
and these employed by natives firom Ireland. '^ Lucema Fi«* 
delium," printed in 8vo, at Rome in 1676, though a Latin title, 
is an Irish book, containing an explanation of the Christian 
doctrine, according to the faith of the church of Rome. Ita 
Irish title is, " Lochran an Chreidmheach," or Lamp of the 
Faithful. 

The following year, an Irish Latin grammar was published, 
^'Grammatica Latino-Hibemica Compendiata," Rome, 1677, 
12mo, which Lhuid regarded as the most complete Irish gram- 
mar then extant It is, however, imperfect, both in sjrntax and 
the variation of nouns and verbs ; but the printing of it abroad, 
may be contrasted with the fate of such a work as that of 
Flunket in 1662, already mentioned. Though scarce, both 
these volumes are in Trinity Coll^;e library. They were com<« 

« Its ttUe is " Theologia tripartita imiversa, sive resolutiones polemics, prac- 
tles controveniannn et questioiium etiam receatiS limanim, qus in sctaola et to 
praxi per omnia usum principuum habeot ; BClstfonariii et aUU ^"^""fl nT"* <wn* 
toribus, et theologia studiosis lolerter accommodata^'* 
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posed by Francis O'Molloy^ from King's County^ who was af- 
terwards a lecturer in the Irish College of St Isidore at Romcr 
and fbr a time general agent for the Irish in Italy. Ten years 
before this he had published^ in Sto^ at Rome — " Sacra Theo^ 
logia." 

There must^ I thinks have been several other compositions in. 
Irish typography. Of these now mentioned, however, editions 
were printed^ and dispersed^ or sold^ and in one instance there 
were two if not three distinct impressions^ perhaps more. 

In concluding these notices of the seventeenth century, in 
which Britain was tasting even the luxuries of literature^ and 
blest with aU the satisfaction and benefit which books afibrd» 
let us pause for a moment over the situation of our native Irish 
follow-subjects. It was now a hundred and thirty years since 
Irish types had been sent into the country, and the reader has 
observed the three or four purposes to which they had, at dis«. 
tant intervals, during that long period been applied, — that these, 
very types were purchased for a foreign market, and mixed up 
with odiers, not there to remain without use, but to be em- 
ployed, it is most probable, in some of the prints just specified. 
The reader has seen individual b^ievolence endeavouring to 
put the Book of Life into the hands of the fourth generation 
after types had been actually furnished for printing it, and he- 
has seen this frowned upon, instead of being generously and 
fearlessly encouraged. What had been doing abroad I shall at 
present leave to the reader's own reflections ; but should he 
foel disposed to inquire what Britain had done for herself all 
the while, the contrast is sufficiently striking. Take only the 
English Scriptures as a specimen. By this time there had been 
one hundred and thirteen editions of the English New Testa- 
ment, the number of copies being beyond the possibility of cal- 
culation. Opposite to diese, we have to place two editions of 
lSt» Irisb New Testament, both distant from each other nearly 
eighty years, and together including only 1000, or at most 1200 
espies! Of the English Bible complete, there had been one 
hundred and twenty-six editions, and opposite to these we have 
only one solitary Irish Bible in quarto of about 600 copies, and 
iStmX at the dose of the century ! But, besides these, dierehad 
been also about one hundred and ninety-three editions of por- 
tions of English Scripture, or, in whole, 432 distinct publica- 
timi^ of whidi more than one hundred and twenty had notes 
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or parallel panages^ explioatioiia) expositionSy annotadons or 
oominenli. 

In entering upon the eighteenth eentory, a period in which 
the art of printing has been employed throughout Britain with 
such distinguished effect, and to an extent altogether incalcul* 
able, the contrast presented to us, in the case of the native 
Irish, would be curious, were it not so painful to follow the 
workings of unsound policy. About the beginning of this 
century, an expedient presented itself^ then no doubt deemed 
a happy one — ^which was^ that, if this Irish language was to be 
tolerated at all in the British dominions through the medium 
of books, it must only be by using the English or Roman letter. 
The jealousy which had reigned for centuries over the language, 
now settled itself, as a last resort, upon the appropriate charac- 
ter which belonged to it. This, however, it will appear, was 
only preparatory to the subject being dropped altogether, by 
almost aU parties, public or private, for a hundred years ! The 
Hon. Mr Boyle had been successful in placing a few copies of 
the Scriptures in the hands of the fourth generation from the 
time that types had been firat cast ; but three generations mmre 
must pass away before the braevolent action can be repeated ! 

The history of the dismissal of the subject, f^m that day to 
our own, is not unworthy of attention, as it may serve to confirm 
the opinions of those who have now come fbrward to befn^d 
this people. 

In the year 1709, communications havingpassed between the 
Irish House of Lords and the lower House of Convocation, re- 
specting the native Irish, and the former having intimated that 
they had more than ordinary occasion for the assistance of the 
latter, to prepare and digest what might seem best, various 
resolutions were agreed to and passed ; among which were the 
Mowing:— Resolved, *^ That the Holy Bible and Liturgy be 
printed in the Irish language in the English chaFacter."-*-Ren 
solved, ^' That some person be appointed to prepare a short ex- 
position of the Church Catechism,— and tiiat the same be print- 
ed in Irish and Eiq^ish." 

The next year, 1710, after several encouraging symptoms of 
attention to the state of the natives, a memorial by Dr Edward 
Watenhall, Bishop of Kihnore and Ardagh,* as vidll as several 

« Dr W., wtiohad oome to Dublin in 1072, and wm an eseeU«nt«cliol«r, bud ii» 
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Other gentlemen and clergymen in Irieland^ previously sanction- 
ed by the Earl of Anglesey and others, was presented to the 
Duke of Ormond ; in which, after stating that there were no 
printed books of religion then extant in Irish, except a very 
few Bibles and Common Prayer-Books, it was humbly propos- 
ed, *' that some numbers of New Testaments and Common 
Prayer-Books, Catechisms, and expositions thereon. Whole 
Duty of Man, and Sermons upon the principal points of reli- 
gion, be translated, and printed in the Irish character arid 
tongue ; in order to which the only set of Irish characters now 
in Britain is bought already."* At this tnoinent there seemed 
to be a conjunction of circumstances, which filled with hope the 
enlightened friends of the native Irish. The duke himself and 
Mr, afterwards Sir Robert Southwell, the secretary, were both 
fkvourably disposed. The Rev. John Richardson, of whose zeal 
some account will be found in a subsequent page, was chap- 
lain to the Duke, and during the absence of his excellency, 
Dr Marsh, now primate, was also senior Chief Justice of Ire- 
land. The Duke of Ormond being then in England, this me- 
morial was forwarded to him, — he received it very kindly,— 
returned it to Dublin with a letter in its favour, desiring the 
Lords Justices to lay it before the Primate and other Prelates, 
then in Dublin. They gave it a £ivouraUe reception, but re- 
plied, that the help and advice of parliament and convocation 
were required. The Duke then obtaining license from Queen 
Anne to enjoin immediate attention to the subject, it was 
also deemed advisable, that the whole affiiir relative to the 
natives should be laid before her Majesty. A petition was pre- 
sented accordingly, the subject matter of which was recom- 
mended by the Archbishop of York as well as the Duke. 



that city conducted a large school with success. He was the author of the Greek 
and Latin grammar well known and often printed, besides seventeen other pieces, 
chiefly practical divinity. He was now in Bedell's see, and entertained such ve. 
neration for his character, as to direct, by his will, that, if he died at Kilmore, 
«« his body should be interred near good Bishop Bedell's." He expired, however, 
in London, three years after presenting this memorial, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. 

♦ These were types from the fount cut at the expense of Mr Boyle, and 
they seem to have been purchased by the Rev. John Richardson, of whom the 
raider will find some notice in a following page. It is worthy of remark, that 
while this memorial petitioned for Irish bookt, it immediately implored that Eng^ 
Usk schools should be erected in every parish of Ireland. Not a word is sidd as to 
the necessity of Irish schools. I quote the whol« that refers to Irish books. 
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The Qaeen not only acceded^ bat wai entirely disposed to oonn^ 
tenance and encourage the design; but here^ in eSed, the 
lehole matter, so far as instruction through the medium of the 
Temacular tongue was concerned, came to an end ! Objections 
•were raised, both to the memorial and petition already men- 
tioned. The zeal of the petitioners, however wise and well- 
directed, had gone too far for the prejudices then existing, and 
the insertion of but a single sentence relative to Irish books or 
Irish ministers proved fatal to their wishes. By several indi* 
viduals from Ireland, it was suggested that such propossls were 
^^ destructive of the English interest, contrary to law, and in- 
consistent with the authority of synods and convocations ;" and 
although all such objections not only had no foundation in 
Scripture, law, or reason, but were grounded on a mistaken 
view of the memorial, to say nothing of the positive step taken 
so long before by Elizabeth, and the canons of the Irish 
■church, *-*-still, that tide of mistaken and injurious prgudice 
•ogainst the language b^an to set in, which was not to ebb 
for a hundred years, and it was therefore deemed prudent to 
remain stationary till the convocation should be again consult- 
ed, and another application should be made to parliament. As 
soon, however, as it assembled, the Lower House took up the 
subject, — the end was approved, — ^the opinions respecting the 
means were various and contradictory,— the time for applica- 
tion to parliament for necessary fUnds was passing away, when 
the Right Hon. Charles O'Neil, at the request of a well-wisher, 
moved that the matter should be resumed. A committee was 
immediately appointed,— a report was made^ and resolutions 
passed,— -i^ any allusion to Irish books, or the Irish language, 
would now, it seems, have proved impolitic ! The House of 
Commons, however, unwilling to drop the subject altogether 
as to the Native Irish^ still resolved, *' That it will be requi- 
site that a competent number of ministers, duly qualified to 
instruct them, and perform the offices of religion to them in 
their own language, be provided and encouraged by a suitable 
maintenance." On the question being put, the House agreed, 

» *< And where all, or the most part of the people are Irish, they (the church, 
wardens) shall provide also the said books, viz. two books qf Conmion Prayer and 
the Bible, in the Irish tongue, so soon as they may be had. The charge of these 
Irish books to be borne also wholly by the parish.**— Canon 94 of the Church of 
Ireland. See also fifth line ftom the bottom, page 40. 
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Ihat snch Among their number as were members of her Ma- 
jesty*8 Frivy-Coondl should attend the Lord Lieutenant, de- 
49iring that he should lay the whole before the Queen, as the 
reeoliition of that House. Pursuant to this order, a bill was 
prepared and sent to the Lords ; but just as it was brought to 
the door of the House, parliament had acyoumed, — ^the other 
bills were soon transmitted to England. No more could be 
done in the affidr during that session^-^nor was the sulject 
ever seriously resumed from that time (1710) to the present 
hour, whether relating to Irish education or any other means 
whatever, through the medium of their own tongue. It is 
true the House of Commons published their sentiments, de- 
dicated to both houses of convocation, and in 1711 they again 
talked of " a sufficient number of Bibles and Frayer-Books be- 
ing provided at the public charge,, in the Irish language," as 
being necessary ; but it was all in vain. The entire abolition 
of the language was about to become the prevalent and &vour- 
ite idea, as it ccmtinued to be during the whole of the eigh- 
teenth century^ — so that to this hour the real merits of the 
case have never been brought before any sitting of parliament, 
whether in Ireland or Britidn. 

The benevolent wishes of these excellent men being thus dis- 
appointed, one individual, who had been deeply interested in 
the memorial, could not remain inactive.— The Rev. John 
Richardson, Rector of Annah,flr Belturbit, in the diocese of 
Kilmore. Though living at the distance of half a century 
from Bedell, he seemed as if he had caught his mantle. Like 
him, he had acquired the language, and, indeed, while the dis- 
cussions were going on in public, he was printing a volume of 
sermons in the Irish language ; in which he was assisted by 
another minister in the same county, the Rev. Philip Brady, 
a man of genius and learning, and particularly versed in the 
language of his country. This was a selection on the principal 
points of religion, from Bishop Beveridge and others. It was 
published in 17 1 1. Even before this time he had been engaged 
in a translation of the liturgy, which Bishop Nicholson, in the 
preface to his Irish historical library, reports to have been con- 
sidered " correct." This was in the press to the extent of 6000 
in 1713, and was printed in the Irish character ; for which 
Richardson, in common with every enlightened Irish scholar, 
was a warm advocate: there was also a parallel column in 
English. An edition of the Church Catechism in Irish,, wif 
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Lewift't Soriptlire Praoft, be also paUuhed. In the pn&ee, 
he stales that his design had been not cnly eneottn^ped by the 
Jkke of Ormond and others in Iieknd^ hat that the gpenaafi- 
ty of the English piektes agreed with bis o#b sentiment*/-* 
that the likeliest metiiod of enlightening the nativea waa ** iff 
proposing to them the saving troths of religion in their own 
langnage^ that being the only tongue understood by some^ and 
most acceptable to ail." At the same time he was aware that 
" the work wbuld meet widi disoonragement and o^^MMitioD/* 
yet he was resolved to proeeed, ** hoping that God wonld raise 
up friends to his undertaking.** '* For whaSever," says he, 
** may be the causes of that great aversion which some have 
entertained against the language, an open and avowed attempt 
to abolish it is not the way to unite the two nations in their 
hearts and affections." Mr Richardson being a member of the 
Society for promoting Christian Knowledge^ applied there, and 
with success. The result was 6000 cofues of both pnblications, 
part of which was distributed in the Highknds oi Seothnd, 
as well as in Ireland. 

These benevolent and enlightened friends of the Native Irish 
were now hastening to the grave, and, during this century, 
they had no successors ! I know not in what year Richardson 
died, but this is the last recorded instance oi his benevolence. 
His printed proposals embraced an^i^on of the Irish Scrip- 
tares, in which he was sneouraged by the learned George 
Hickes and Edmund Gibson, John Chamberlayne, Henry 
Hoare, Sir Greorge Wheekr, and above forty other respectable 
individuals in Ireland and England ; but no such edition fol* 
lowed. The year after tiiis, 1713, both Marsh and WetenhaU 
died, so that again we are under the painful necessity of looking 
abroad. 

Whatever might be resolved upon at home, the presses on 
the Continent were not unemployed. In 1738 the Elements of 
the Irish language were published in 8vo, by Hugh MacCur<« 
tin ; but this was only preparatory to a much larger work 
which he printed in quarto at Paris in 17SS,—- '^ An English- 
Irish Dictionary and Grammar." This dictionary was, at least, 
completed by the Rev. Connor 0*B^^y, the grammar was 
MacCurtin's ; so the titie>page bears, that tile volume was the 
joint production of both. This volume he proposed to follow 
up by another, or Irish-English Dictionary. In the preface to 
the present work, referring to his countrymen^ he says,—" TIs 
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give them all the helps I can^ I propose to print several books 
in Irish on different sul^ects^ in which I have the good for- 
tune to meet with some learned public-*spirited countrymen 
here, (Paris), who have promised me their assistance, and are 
generously resolved to join their labours to mine in carrying 
on so useM a work." MacCurtin, who was bom about 1663 
in the parish of Kilmanaheen, county of Clare, was, at the 
time of publishing this dictionary, Irish professor in Paris. 
He returned, however, to his native place, carrying with him 
a valuable collection of Irish books. After his death, all these, 
as well as others belonging to a brother, Andrew MacCurtin, 
and not a few besides, collected throughout Clare, Kerry, and 
Limerick, were conveyed over to France by Chevalier O'Gor- 
num about the year 1770. In 1739 there was compiled for 
publication a large Irish dictionary, containing many thou- 
sand Irish words more than in any previous lexicon, by Teig 
O'Nachten ; but, like similar attempts on Irish ground, it 
fiuled to meet with encouragement> and was never printed. 
It is now in the library of Trinity College, Dublin. 

In 1742 another Catechism, entitled '' Christian Doctrine^ 
by way of Question and Answer," &c. in the Irish language 
and character, with corresponding pages in English, was pub- 
lished at Paris, with the approbation of Louis XV., by the 
Rev. Andrew Doulevy, pre&ct of the Irish community in that 
city. The author, who compiled this work ' for the education 
of the youth of his country,' had now been absent from it 
about thirty years. In the preface it is stated, that P. J. Per- 
rot. Lord of the Manor of Barmon, had, of a long time, been 
well-afiected to the Irish nation,— had often given proofs of 
his affection for several of them, and that, without his concur- 
rence, the work would never have seen the light. As this Ca- 
techism, which is in fact an octavo volume of 574 pages, with 
a dear type and excellent paper, is more complete than any 
that had preceded it, some farther notice of it may not be un- 
interesting. '^ It is," says the author, '^ the great scarcity of 
those large Irish Catechisms, published upwards of a hundred 
years ago by the laborious and learned Franciscans of Louvain, 
and the consideration of those great evils which arise from ig- 
norance, partly from want of instructive books, together with 
a great desire of contributing to the instruction of the poor 
Irish youth, that gave birth to the following Irish Catechism :" 

c2 
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-— '' The plainest and most obvious Irish is used ihemn^ pc6» 
ferring, after the example of St Augustine^ * rather to be 
censured by grammarians^ than misunderstood by the pec^kb.' 
Care also was taken to explain certain words which are not 
nsed in some cantons of the kingdom, and the words that ex<* 
plain them are set down at the bottom of the page. As to 
the English part thereof, it was translated, upon a second 
thought, perhaps too literally^ from tlie Irish, in fisiTOur of 
those who speak ofdy English"* In his prefiice or advertise* 
ment, the author, without a single reference to politics, la% 
ments over the state of his countrymen, the Native Irish, as to 
their ignorance and want of books. He refers to " the d^« 
gence, or ignorance, and impiety of parents, who commonly 
bestow all their care in educating their children in vanity, and 
in the love of earthly goods; partly fer want of virtuous and 
weU-instructed schoolmasters or catechists, who would zealous- 
ly employ their time and labour in making youth understand 
^ science of salvation ; partly through the fault of children 
themselves^who little care for instruction, and often shun it, 
to their eternal ruin ; and partly, also, for want of little pious 
books, whereby they may be instructed and formed to devotion 
as soon as they are teachable and capftble of receiving pious im- 
pressions ; for, as the Holy Ghost saith, ' A child trained up in 
the way he should go, will not, even when he is old, dq»art 
from k*'" The volume concludes with the Elements of Irish 
Grammar, ^* in favour of such as would fain learn to read it, 
and thereby be usefid to their neighbour." With many of the 
sentiments contained in this book, the present writer will net 
be supposed to agree, — ^yet such are some of the expressions 
contained in a volume published at this period in France, for 
the use of Ireland, and they serve to prove what were the 
views and feelings of a Native Irishman, when permitted to 
speak out, after an'absence of above thirty years from his na- 
tive land. 

In 1735, indeed, there was one effort upon Irish ground. 
Seventeen sermons in Irish were published by^ the titular 
Bishop of Kaphoe, James Gallagher, who had been educated 
abroad. In conformity with the prejudice of the day, these 
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/were printed in the Engli^ character^ and have gone through 
^hteen editions^ 

Aboat the year 1750 also^ two catechisms^ one in English^ the 
other in Irish^ were published by O'Reilly, titular Archbishop 
of Armagh ; ^' and though there have been many others writ- 
ten and printed since that period^ his work^ particularly in 
Ulster^ has the ascendant." So says the titular Bishop of Dro- 
more in 1819. This catechism I have not examined^ and into 
the matter of this or any other preceding it need not enter 
liere. In 1750 also, proposals were issued in Dublin for pub- 
lishing an English^ Irish, and Latin dictionary, by a Mr Crab 
of Ringsend, near that dty. But the book was never printed, 
iFinding its way into the Ubrary of the late General Vallancey^ 
It was purchased, when his books were sold, at the price of 
forty guineas, for a gentleman of Irish birth, the Rev. Dr Adam 
Clarke. 

These things were still better managed abroad. The reader 
has observed, that an English-Irish dictionary had been print- 
ed there in 1732 ; and in 1768 an Irish-English dictionary, in 
quarto, issued from the press at Paris. It was published by 
Br Jdm O'Bryan, the titular Bishop of Cloyne, and in the Ro- 
man character, most probably in furtherance of his design. 
For, in a long English preface respecting the Irish tongue, 
he says, '' that the work has been published with a view not 
only to preserve for the natives of Ireland, but also to recom*. 
mend to the notice of those in other countries, a language 
which is asserted by very learned foreigners to be the most an- 
cient and best-preserved dialect of the old Celtic tongue of the 
Grauls and Celtiberians ; and, at the same time, the most use- 
iiil for investigating and clearing up the antiquities of the Cel- 
tic nations in general." I shall only add, that the present very 
low state of this department of Irish literature may be conjec- 
tured firom the prices now affixed to this work^ and that of 
MacCurtin*s, already mentioned. In a London catalogue, just 
published, I observe the two works together advertised for sale 
at the enormous price of eight guineas and a half! 

In but few words, the retrospect of this century is much more 
painful than even that of the preceding. By the year 1799 
or 1800, it is difficult to say how many editions of the Scrip- 
tures there had been in English. Independently of portions 
and editions with e^cposition, I have numbered 290; but, as if 
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d^eNatitelfiflh wei«re0erred tosCiiidcmtliiAminwtlo efoi 
every Celtic tribe in the kingdom, by this tini# there had been 
printed and eircolated in Wefeh not fewer liian twelre edi- 
tions of the Bible, and as many of the New Te«t«nent^ sepa- 
rately, amonnthig to at least 120,000^ of which 75,000 Bibles 
imd 14,000 Testaments had been printed during this very cen- 
tury,-*^-8000 Bibles and S2,G00 Testaments in Oaelie had been 
printed during the same period. Even in Manx there had 
been thousands, and all this before the Bible Sodety had been 
thought of: while, for the Native Irish, there had not been 
printed one single copy during the whole century* 

At length, in the very dose of the eighteenths or rather the 
opening of die nineteenth century, benevolent ftehng having 
come into more lively exerdse, a better day seems to have be- 
gun to dawn on this long, long neglected people. The time 
In which their best interest will be pursued, as it relates to the 
improvement of their mind, is surely now at hand. The time 
hi which their vernacular tongue was thus treated has passed 
away ,* and, assuredly, if '^ the English interest^'* in. every 
sense of the term, is ever to be promoted, such policy and 
such n^lect have passed away for ever. 

To this better day for the aborigines of Ireland, various dr* 
cumstances have contributed their share of influepce, and no 
candid writer would willingly pass over any one of them. 
Whatever may be thought of some of his positions,-Mhe ear* 
lier writings of General Vallanoey,— the intended legacy of the 
late Henry Flood, Esq., which will be again noticed in the 
next section,^the formation of the Gaelic Sodety of Dublin^ 
now merged in the Ibemo*Cdtic,--one or two papers in the 
Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy,— -each of these has 
had, at least, some influence in awak^iing attention to the 
language itselH In the opening of this century, also, one is 
cheered by observing sev^ publications in Irish upon Irish 
ground, such as the Irish Grammars of Dr William Neilson of 
Dundalk, of Dr Paul O'Bryan, Irish Professor of Maynooth, 
of William Haliday, Esq. of Dublin, the Synoptic Tablea of 
Mr Patrick Lynch, and, finally, the Irish*English Dictionary 
by Mr Edward O'Reilly. 

The deceased Dr Whitley Sudces of Trinity Cdlege^ Dublin, 
began by exddng attention to the necessity fat priuting the 
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Seripturei in Irish ; and Dr Dewar of Glasgow also lent his in- 
fluenee in fiivour o£ the Ungate. In 1814 the writer Yisit- 
ed Ireland^ and, in " a memorial on behalf of the Native Irish, 
with a view to dieir moral and religious improvement, through 
the medium of their own language,'* endeavoured to plead 
their cause, with what success it is not for him to say ; but the 
same feelings led him to an argument which was printed after- 
wards in £ugland and Ireland in favour of the Irish character 
being used, not the Roman; and to a brief memorial respect* 
ing the diflfusion of the Scriptures^ particularly in the Celtic or 
Iberian dialects, in 1819. 

In 1799, Dr Stokes had published Luke and the Acts in 
Irish, with parallel columns in English, and in 1806 the fimr 
Gospels and the Act& In 1811, the New Testament, and in 
1817, the Bible, in Irish, was printed by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society ; but all these were in the Roman letter, and in 
the two first even the orthography of the language was interr 
fered with. The question as to the expediency, nay the ne- 
cessity and importance of using the character in which the lan- 
guage had always been printed of old, began to be understood 
by all who had paid proper attention to the subject : several 
small tracts and portions of the Scriptures have been printed 
in it, — and this year, 1828, the'Bible complete, in its appropri- 
ate character, has only just left the press. 

Such then, and in such an important department, is nearly 
all that can be said with regard to the Native Irish ever since 
the revival of letters and the invention of printing ! The be- 
nevolence of a few intelligent private individuals, assisted by 
natives at home, working against both wind and tide,— the 
struggles of some of the Native Irish themselves abroad, fill 
up the wide space of more than three hundred and fifty years 
since the art of printing, or of more than two hundred and 
fifty years since Irish types and a printing-press were sent 
across St George's Channel ! 

After so long a night, in coming, as we hope, to the morning 
of a better day ; amidst a few primary exertions in their favour, 
for the last ten or fifteen years ; the propensity to self-compla- 
cency in the present age must indeed be very strong, if there is 
any hazard of it here. Yet I have beard it already said, that 
much is now doing for this people, and in their own language, 
and I am mistaken if somethhig like this has not, more than 
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^noe, got into print ; but let all sudi expressions be now 
brought into comparison with what ought to be done^ with what 
a population so extensive imperiously require, and they will 
certainly not be repeated for some time to come. 

In this department of Books alone, to which the preceding 
pages have been chiefly devoted, almost every thing remains to 
be done, and certain desiderata wiU be pointed out afterwards 
in conclusion. Meanwhile the previous sketch, and, above 
all, the existing state of this people, as still farther to be laid 
open, wiU, it is hoped, set aU such measures as may be neces- 
sary in a light sufficiently strong. The best interests of the 
kingdom are interwoven with the moral condition of any sub- 
stantial quota of its population ; and it is only a strong convic- 
tion that the present state of the Native Irish embraces an 
object of far greater magmtude and importance than has ever 
yet been admitted, which has led to the publication of thia 
volume. 
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SCHOOLS OF LEABNINa 



•Of early and modern date, including some account of the attempts to employ the 
Irish tongue as a branch of Education at home, and of the Schools either 
founded by the Native Irish, or at their instance, for tbdr Education abroad. 



" The ages," said Dr Johnson^ " which desenre an exact in- 
quiry^ are those times^ for such there were, when Ireland was 
the school of the west, the quiet habitation of sanctity and 
learning." fiy learning, of course, such a man intended the 
learning of the day as far as it had gone, although how much 
he involved in the term he has not informed us. I am perfect- 
ly aware that this department of our national history is re« 
garded by some only with a smile, as one would some puzzled 
skein of silk, which it requires great patience and fine fingers 
to rectify. It may be so ; but from the length which even 
the writer has gone, at intervals snatched from other avocations, 
he cannot but believe, that so far as any man, possessed of learn- 
ing and patient research^ shall proceed in a candid examination 
of the Irish remains abroad and at home, at least the ancient 
school of Armagh, if not one or two others, will rise in point 
of character. At present the generality say, and with some 
truth, " we have only heard the fame thereof with our ears." 
Precision, accuracy, and confirmation are required, and espe^ 
dally for those who seem disposed to question every affirma* 
tion ; while certain Irishmen more deeply read, and naturally 
interested in their past history, cling with fondness to these 
recollections of ancient times, — by some they are cherished, as 
one remembers the singing birds in spring, which now sing no 
more. 

The foundation of the school of Armagh is to be traced to a 
very remote period, in the judgment of those who are partial 
to Irish antiquity, while this seems to be little more than con- 
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jecture in the estimation of others ; hut of its early existenee 
there can he no question. Insignificant in its commencement^ 
like every similar school of learning in Europe^ even of more 
modern date, still such men as have been already glanced at, 
who came out of Ireland in those early ages^ there can be little 
doubt, owed whatever learning they possessed mainly to this 
seminary. Referring, therefore^ to what has been alr^y said 
of them, I might add here, that^ even so late as the end of the 
twelfth century, though many changes had taken place, and a 
long night of darkness had intervened, we know, as matter of 
history, that the last of the Irish kings, an encourager of learn- 
ing, augmented the income of the superior of Armagh College ; 
stipulating that this studium genende should be continued and 
kept open for all students, as well from any part of Ireland a^ 
firom Albanian Sootia«* If the reader is curious on this sub^ 
jeet, among others I might refer him for one account of the 
ancient School or College of Armagh, to Stuart's Historical 
Memoirs of the City, Appendix, No V., — an interesting volume 
in many respects. 

In looking over Ireland after this period, we find no semin** 
ry of learning worth notice, until the dose of the reign of 
Queen Elicabeth. Passing over the abortive attempts of the 
fourteenth century, for in the fifteenth there were ncme, it was 
in the end of the sixteenth that the present University of Tri<» 
nity College, Dublin, was founded by the Queen's wammt, 
dated 29th December, 1591. During the fi^llowing reign, the 
Native Irish are specially noticed, in connexion with the Col- 
lege, in a letter firom King James I., addressed to the Lord- 
deputy, and all oth&m whom it shall concern, dated 26th Fe- 
bruary, 1700.—^' Because," says his Miyesty, '* our College of 
Dublin was first founded by our late sister of happie memorie, 
Queen Elizabeth, and hath beene since plentifully endowed by 
us, principallie for breeding upp the natives of that kingdom in 
civility, learning, and religion ; we have reason to expect that 
in all this long tyme of our peaceable government, some good 
numbers of the natives should have been trained upp in that 
College, and might have been emj^oyed in teaching and re- 
ducing those which are ignorant among that people, and to 
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tliink that the gorernors of that house have not peifbimed ^lat 
trust reposed in them, if the revcnewes thereof have hene othesw 
wise imployed ; and therefore wee doe require^^-^that henceforth 
qpedal care be had, and that the viators of that (Tniversitie be 
required particulerlie to looke unto and take care of this point, 
and the supplying of the present want ; that choise be made of 
some competent number of towardlie young men, akedie fitted 
vrith the knowledge of the Iri^e tongue, and be placed in the 
Universities and maintained there for two or three years, tiU 
they have learned the ground of religicm, and be able to cate* 
diise the simple natives, and deliver unto them so much as 
themselves have learned ; and when any livings that are not of 
any very great value fall void among the meer Irish, these men 
to' be thought upon before others, or to be placed with other 
aUe ministers that possess livings among the meere Irish, 
(where, for defect of the language, they are able todo littlegood,) 
to be interpreters to them, and to be maintained by ^tem, after 
tbey are made fit fyr that emjdoyment," &c. 

I am not aware of any approach to a conformity with these 
. instructions till the days of Bedell. While he was Provott» 
just two hundred years ago, viz. in 1627 and 1628, he had done 
what he could, in promoting an Irish lecture in Trinity CoU^e, 
— a mea^tire of which Charles I. expressed his decided i^pcoba* 
tion, through the Chancellor to Archbishop Ussher. All this, 
however, died away, and it was not till about thirty years a& 
terwards, in the time of the protectorate, that we find any thing 
akin to it ; but this attempt also, which was about the year 
1656, and of which some account is given in the next section, 
also failed, and the subject was dismissed for more than twenty 
years. Jeremy Taylor indeed, who had been Vice-Provost of 
Trinity, addressing the Secretary of State in 1667, says, *^ It is 
fit that it should be remembered, that near this city of Dublin 
there is an University founded by Queen Elisabeth, principally 
intended for the natives of this kingdom ;" — ^he saw them to 
be '' populas unius labii, and unmingled with others,"— yet 
though he undertook the task of collecting and completing the 
body of statutes, &c. which Bedell had left unfinished, he does 
not appear to have seen the importance or necessity finr meet* 
ing the partiality of the natives for their own tongue. 

In 1680, however, the Bishop of Meath, Dr Jones, advised 
with Dr Narcissus Marsh, and during his provostship, we find 
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not fewer than eighty students attending on Mr Higgins the 
Irish lecturer^ besides some of the Fellows and chief members 
attending him more privately ;— we see the Provost Marsh him- 
self^ not only siq»erintending the transcription of the Inak 
Scriptures for the press, but composing an Irish grammar. We 
find also, in the College chapel, an Irish sermon delivered 
monthly, which was crowded ; the Duke of Ormond himself 
attending, and promising his presence to countenance it. 
'' That which gives me the greatest hopes of success," sai4 ^^ 
Jones, writing to Mr Boyle this year, ^' is our good ProvfNst's 
care and zeal in training up the present youth in the CoU^ge 
in reading the Irish, which, by the books from you now in 
their hands, is greatly forwarded. This may be a seed-plot foe 
the church. The harvest is great, and the labourers few, there- 
jfbre is the Lord of the harvest to be earnestly desired to pre- 
pare and send forth mate labourers." fiut all this did not pro- 
ceed without opposition or discouragement,— and with the re- 
. moval of Dr Manh to another sphere, the decease of Dr Jones 
and other circumstances, the whole course was finally relin- 
quished. 

About thirty years afterwards, it is evident that the sub- 
ject had agun been taken up in the University. ^^ We must 
not omit those means which have been lately used in the Cd- 
lege of Dublin," says Mv* Richardson in 1711. " The Rev. Dr 
Hall, present Vice-Provost, supported for some time, at his own 
charge, one Denny, to teach Irish privately to such of the 
scholars as had a desire to learn that language ; and the pre- 
sent Archbishop of Dublin (King) did and doth still encourage 
Mr Lyniger to teach it publicly* There is also a small allow- 
ance settled in that house for natives, to which, if more were 
added by the pious charity of persons disposed to encourage 
diis work, and a constant salary settled for an Irish lecturer, 
there m^ht be a sufficient number of scholars trained up with^ 
in a few years."* Mr Lyniger had been three years thus em^ 
ployed ; but there is no proof of his continuance af^r this pe- 
riod ; nay, rather the reverse, as in three years after, viz.%1714, 
we meet with a pamphlet published in Dublin, recommending 
the language to the notice of the University. " The present 
clergy," says the author, '^ are generally ignorant of the Iris^ 
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kngttsg^ and therefore incapable of discoursing with the mere 
natives" — " but if exhibitions were paid annually to sudi a 
number of students in the College of Dublin as shall be thought 
convenient, who shall qualify themselves to spesk the Irish 
tongue, and a new Fellow of the College was appointed to be 
professor thereof, and allowed a stipend for examining such 
exhibitioners, this would in a few years enable many to converse 
fiuniliarly with the natives," &c All such suggestions, however, 
were in vsin ; and from that time to the preseiit day, if the 
Irish language has been cultivated in schools of learning; for 
these, as we have already done for Irish books, we shall again 
be under the necessity of looking to foreign countries, for from 
the native soil and seat of the language. 

At the dose of the last century, indeed, there is one most 
noble intention upon record, which deserves notice, as a sub- 
stantial and standing proof of what one eminent man conceived 
to be a desideratum in Ireland. The late Henry Flood, Esq. 
<^ Family, in the county of Kilkenny, by his will, dated 27th 
May, 1790, had constituted Trinity CoUege residuary l^atee 
to a considerable part of his property, valued, in 1795, by Sir 
liaurence Parsons, afterwards Earl of Ross, at L.5000 per an* 
Aum, but since that period at about L.7000 annuaUy. '^ I 
will," said Mr Flood, '^ that on their coming into possession 
of this my bequest, on the death of my said wife, they do in* 
stitute and maintain, as a perpetual establishment, a professor* 
ship of and for the Natiye Irish or Erse language,— with a sa- 
lary of not less than three hundred pounds sterling a year." 
^' And I will and appoint, that they do grant one annual and 
liberal premium for the best and another for the next best 
OMnposition in prose and verse, in the said Native Irish lan- 
guage, upon some point of ancient history, government, reli-* 
gion, literature, or situation of Ireland ; and also one other 
annual premium for the best and another for the next best 
oomposition in Greek or Latin, prose or verse, on any general 
sulject by them assigned,"—^' and I will, that the rents and 
profits, &c. shall be further applied by the said University to 
the purchase of all printed books and manuscripts in the said 
Native Irish or Erse language, wheresoever to be obtained ; and 
next, to the purchase of all printed books and manuscripts of 
the dialects and languages that are akin to the said Native 
}irish language ; and then to the purchase of all valuable books 
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and editions of books, in die letrned and in tho modertL ] 
ed languages/' 

'^ This,'' says Lord Ross, ** was the extensive nnge <if Mr 
Flood's beqnest to the pablie. Having first manifestied in Ins 
will all the wise and tender anxieties and csresfor those sooiind 
him, fiir whom duty and affection tanght him to provide ; luer* 
ing for these, when he was about to retire ftom the w€k1^ 
provided every means of competency, and spread every shade 
of protection which a prudent and liberal mind could suggest ; 
he then turned his eyes upon Ireland — Ireland, far whose ptoB> 
perity he had so many years illustriously toOed. His grest 
spirit, while it was just hovering over the tomb, was still busied 
about the future fame of his country : it dictated those ezpir* 
ing accents, which direct that the materials of learning, fiom 
all parts of the earth, should be from time to time collected audi 
deposited in the bosom of our University." Before this passage 
his Lordship had said, «' often did Mr Flood remark to roe, 
that while in the East, ingenious men were collecting and trans- 
lating, with such laudable industry, the ancient writings of the 
inhabitants of that region between Indus and the Ganges, the 
valuable memorials of our own island were neglected and 
pei;i8hing. He thought that many of the truths of ancient fais^ 
tory were to be found at these two extremities of the lettered 
world ; that they would reflect light and knowledge upon each 
other, and lead to a more certain acquaintance with the eariy 
history of man." 

Yet, notwithstanding the distinctness of this last will and 
testament, there seems to have been some defect or informality 
•**the validity of the bequest was questioned, — ^the CoU^e in* 
stituted a suit for the purpose of establishing their daim, but 
in the end that body has failed of success, the will has been 
Inroken after a trial at bar, if not an appeal to the House of 
Lords, and at the present moment nothing approaching to any 
one of its provisions exists in Ireland.* There is, it is true, an 
Irish professorship in Maynooth, which will be noticed in its 



• Had this bequest weathered the glorious uncertainty of the law, the library 
oflVinity might have become the moat valuable in the kingdom. Iti previoui 
history, as it now atanda, U rather unguhff. After the defeat of the Spaniards 
and T^one at Kinsale, in the year 1603, the officers in the army having generous, 
ly subscribed £1800 ftom their arrears of pay. devoted the whole to the puithase 
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proper place ; bat, for the last two hundred and fbrtj years, 
it will now be necefisary to refer to foreign parts ! 

On looking abroad, we find that, before the foundation of 
Trinity College was laid^ there existed at least two colleges for 
the direct use of the Native Irish, and others f(dIowed in snc- 
eeaskm, established in different countries. The following ac- 
count, placed in chronological order^ contains a few notices in 
reference to each. These are taken principally from Ware's 



of books, for a pablic library in Trinity College, then recently founded. Thus 
.oicouraged, Ussher immediately proceeded to London, and while engaged in pur- 
chasing books, first became acquainted with Sir Thomas Bodley, then in town, for 
a similar ol:yect as to Oxford. The first donation of value to Trinity was that of 
Ussber*s own library ; the history of which is also worthy of remark. In 1640, 
Ussher left Ireland, intending or wishing to return, but the following year, his 
personal property being destroyed or seized, with the excepti<»i of his furniture 
and library, he secured the conveyance of the latter to Chelsea College. In 1642, 
Ussher not only declining to attend the Westminster Assembly, but, controverting 
tfatir authority, his library was confiscated by ord» of the House of Commons as 
the property of a delinquent John Selden, his particular flriend, emfdoyed Dr 
Fe^y, then, I bdleve. Provost of Chelsea College, to purchase the whole as if for 
Selden*8 own use. It was in resdity to preserve the entire library for its owner. 
On Ussher*s death, in 1655, although he had destined his books for Trinity C6U 
iege^ his misfortunes compelled him to leave them to his only daughter. Lady 
Tyrrel, then the mother of a numerous family. Both Cardinal Mazarine and the 
lUng of Denmark wished to purchase it entire, but the ofllcers of Cromwell's 
army ootdd not bear the idea of its leaving the kingdom. Whether they had the 
soldiers of Elizabeth, already mentioned, in their eye or not, actuated by a noble 
and enlightraed spirit, they purchased the library for £2200 sterling, in order to 
present it to the University of Dublin. These men indeed were bent upon the 
enea.<m of a second college in that city, and this occasioned Ussher's library to be 
deposited meanwhile in the castle— en unfortunate step, as it occasioned the loss 
of many volumes. In 1661, by the authority of Charles II., the whole were con- 
veyed to the spot -which Ussher himself intended. At the head of the benefiictors, 
therefore, we find.the following entry :— ** Carolus IX. qui anno 1661, dedit Biblio- 
tbec : Usgeriana." He had, however, no share in the donation, except that of 
comi^ying with the original intention of the purchasers. At a more recast pe- 
riod, in the reign of James IL, the whole library was exposed to the moit immi- 
nent hazard, and but for the vigilance of Dr Michael Moor, an Irishman, after- 
wards mentioned as educated in France, but thai the Provost of Trinity, it had 
probably fallen into the hands of the Jesuits. 

The library is now valuable, including above a hundred thousand volumes, 
among which are to be found the Fagel collection of 20,000 volumes, mostly bound 
in veUum, purchased in Holland for £8000, and presented by the trustees of ^Eras-^ 
nms Smith ; besides about 1200 manuscripts, once the property of Ussher ; Steame, 
Bishop of Clogher— Provost Huntingdon, chiefly oriental— Carew, president of 
Muiuter, Irish MSS. of Elizabeth's time, &c. This library, included in the book, 
sellers* act, receives a copy of every new publication,— a privilege, however, which, 
for Ireland's sake, should have been extended to Msocsb's library, so useAil, be- 
cause so open to every respectable stranger or resident, at all seasonatde hours.' 
See ftrr'i Life of Usaber. Stuart's Armagh. Hist, of Dublin, 4to. 
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Irish Antiqiuties by Harris; but his statements have been: 
compared with other authorities, and other particulars, of & 
more recent date, have been added, so as to bring up the ac- 
count to the present period, 

1. Salamanca, 1583.-^The first country on the European 
continent, to which the Native Irish were accustomed to resc^ 
for education, was Spain, the land in which, according to one 
impression among themselves, their ancestors once lived ; and 
the earliest foundation of which any authentic account can be 
given was at l^alamanca, in Leon, once so famous for its university. 
At the instance and solicitation of an Irishman, Thomas White 
firom Clonmell, Tipperary, a college was instituted in 1582, o€ 
which White was the first rector. Small at first and poor in 
its origin, it was, however, maintained for many years, till, in the 
years 1610 and 1614, buildings were erected, and a spacious li- 
brary was formed. It was in this coU^, about fifty years after 
this, that Dr Andrew Sail, already mentioned, was a professor, 
and here that difib^nt individuals, named in these pages, in 
whole or in part, received their education. The number of stu- 
dents, however, has never been great Thus, at the period c^ 
the French revolution, there were 32, and up to the invasion of 
Spain by France, in 1807, the number was never above 30. At 
present there are supposed to be only about 12. Count Beer-» 
haven, of an Irish fiunily, was a benefactor to this seminary.* 

2. Alcala, 1590.— About the year 1590, Baron George Syl- 
veria, bom in Portugal, but of Irish extraction, his mother be- 
ing a Macdonell from the north of Ireland, founded a coU^e 
at Alcala de Henares, for 30 Irish students, four chaplains or 
professors, and eight servants ; for whose maintenance he al- 
lotted the sum of L.2000 sterling annually, and one thousand 
pounds for the erection of the diapeL 

3. 4. Lisbon and Evora, 1595. — ^In this year there were two 
cdleges founded in Portugal for Irish students ; one at Lisbon^ 
by one Ximenes, (not the Cardinal of course, he died in 1517, 



« Peter French, from Oahrmy, educated here, went as a miMlooary to the Mex^ 
ican Indians. There he remained for thirty yean. He composed a catechism ia 
the Mexican language, and finally returned to Ireland, where he died in 1G9S. 
3 
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bat not improbably the Spanish la^ryer), to which Mr Leigh^ 
an Irishman, was a bene&ctor. It seems to have been but « 
poor foundation^ yet from its fhnds, after receiving his educa- 
tion^ any student returning to Ireland received five pounds to 
pay his passage home, besides provisions for his voyage. From 
1792 to 1807 there were from 20 to 30 students ; but since then 
and at present only about 12, The Collie at £vora, founded 
the same year^ was soon alienated from its original design. 

5. Dauai, 1596. — ^Befbre the dose of the sixteenth century, 
the Native Irish had begun to resort to French Flanders and 
the Netherlands, induced, it is not improbable^ by the influence 
which Spain then enjoyed in these parts. To Douai^ in parti- 
cular^ they had repaired ; but in 1596 the foundation was laid 
of a seminary for their exclusive instruction^ by one of their 
own countrymen^ Christopher Cusack^ an Irishman from Meath, 
probably the son of Christopher Cusack of Grerrardstown^ near 
Bateeth** This man spent his own patrimony in the cause ; 
and, procuring the assistance of other friends, was instrumen- 
tal in first founding the Douai College. From hence, too, by 
his exertions, also sprang the seminaries or colleges at LiUe, 
Antwerp, and Toumay. Cusack was the first President of 
Douai, styled the Mother Collie, and he acted as the superior 
of the Iri^ youth throughout Flanders, until his death, in 1619. 
Mr Laurence Sedgrave, a cousin, succeeded him, and continued 
till 1633, when a Mr James Talbot succeeded as his universal 
heir. In 1706, Edmund Bourke, and in 1713 Christopher 
French, both firom Galway, were Regents of Douai College, 
and both of them authors. Bourke returned to Dublin, where 
he is said to have written his essay in opposition to the Jesuits, 
and died at Rome about 1738. In the year 1740, the President 
of Douai was Mr Patrick M'Naghten from Ireland, who fur- 
nished Sir James Ware with an account of these Netherland 
seminaries ; and it was here also, that Patrick alias Christopher 
Fleming, related to the Lords of Slane, received his education. 
He was successively a lecturer at the Irish Colleges of St Isidore 



* Cb. Cuaack, whom I presume to be the Father, " made a book of collections, 
says Harris, relating to Irish affkirs, in 1511, which is extant in manuscript in 
Trinity College library,*' and which Frimate Usiher so valued as to prefix some 
genealogical tables. 
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at ftome^ at Louvaine^ and Pcague^ leaving hi^Ltfe of Colum- 
iMmus, iHiich was published at LoaTaine in 1667* Before the 
French revolution there were 40 students here, under two aa- 
periors. At present I do not know of auj. 

6. Aniwerp, 1600.— About the oommencement of the seven- 
teenth century the College at Antwerp was founded, of which 
Sedgrave, already mentioned, was the first President. In 1629^ 
however^ he paid 13^320 florins for a house and garden^ which, 
with the consent ci the Bishop of Antwerp, he erected into a 
ooUege for 12 or 16 students from any of the four Irish pro* 
vinces, but the establishment would afterwards admit of double 
this number. Archdekin from Kilkenny, already mentioned as 
an Irish author, was Rector in 1676. About the year 1702 
there were two superiors here, and under them 30 studaits. 

7. T(mmay, 1607. — This year a seminary for young Iririi 
studmts was opened at Toumay. Villani, the Bishop, left 9000 
florins €k the support of the President This, however, was 
but a poor foundation, and, having to look to .^Jitwerp fi>r aid, 
was ultimately given up. 

8. LiUe, 1610.-^The seminary at Lille, which was founded 
at this time, was also of small extent, and afterwards amflned 
to atndents ftom the province of Leinster. It oontiimed 
qpen, however, for many years, and before the revolution there 
were mght students under one master. 

9. Sc 10. Louvain, 1616.— At Louvain, this year, the first 
stone of a college finr the Native Irish was laid by ^e Princes 
Albert and Isabella of Spain, which is generally styled the Col- 
lie of St Anthony of Padua. Florence Conry fttnu Connau^t, 
die author of an Irish catechism already noticed, used his in- 
fluence with Philip III. to found this seminary ; but in 1624 
another college was opened here, of which Roch MacGeoghan 
was the first provincial. It was afterwards enlarged by two 
Irishmen, named Joyce, about 1656. Ferral, ^ no bad poet,* 
says Ware, and Ardidekin, both taught in one of these col- 
leges. About the time of the French revolution there were 
40 students in attendance under two masters. 
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11. Rome, 1625. — ^The number of Irish students in this city 
has never been great ; but there are various particulars in rela- 
tion to the colleges there which are interesting, and deserve no- 
tice. 

In the year 1625^ several buildings at Rome^ with ground 
attached, which had been employed by Spain for despatching 
the business of that kingdom and the Indies, having fallen un- 
der debt, which they could not defray, the parties concerned 
advised with Luke Wadding, an Irishman, as to the best mode 
of redeeming the concern from its encumbrances. Wadding, the 
eighth son of his father, a respectable citizen of Waterford, had 
left Ireland in the fifteenth year of his age for Lisbon, and 
commenced his studies there in 1603. Having, in addition to 
Greek and Hebrew, acquired a correct knowledge of the Portu- 
. guese and Castilian languages, he removed to Salamanca about 
the year 1616. Here he continued to preside over the Irish 
College for two years, when he was sent, as chaplain of the 
Spanish embassy, to Rome ; and there he remained, labouring 
with an assiduity which is scarcely credible, did not his vo- 
luminous writings alone sufficiently prove it. 

To say nothing of smaller works, and unpublished manuscripts 
left at his death ; although his other occupations were so nume- 
rous, says Ware, '^ that it is difficult to conceive how he could 
find time either to write or read," — we may form some idea of the 
prodigious activity of this man when it is stated, that during his 
lifetime he wrote and published ten volumes in folio, two in 
quarto, and four in octavo ; besides preparing, with great labour, 
sixteen volumes in folio for the press, and superintending four 
others of the same size. Of these, fourteen he gotprintedat Rome, 
twenty-one at Lyons, and one at Antwerp, or thirty-six in all ! 
Twelve of these folios form the best edition of the works of 
Duns Scotus, with critical notes by Wadding. Another work, his 
Annals or Lives of the Franciscan Friars, in eight, was extend- 
ed and republished at Rome, in 1731, in sixteen volumes folio; 
a copy of which is in the Advocates' Library, Edinburgh, with 
his life prefixed, written by Francis Harold, his nephew. From 
this life it appears, that a splendid Concordance to the Hebrew 
Scriptures, in four volumes folio, was the first work which this 
Irishman superintended and published, in 1621,— -the " Con- 
cordantie Sacrorum Bibliorum Hebraicorum et Latinorum," of 
Marius de Collasio. The author having died in 1690, Wadding 

O 
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could not bear the idea of such' a work being either lost or con- 
cealed ; but unable himself, of course, to bear the expense, he 
applied for assistance and succeeded. This Concordance of 
Collasio, on \vhich that of Buxtorf is grounded, was republish- 
ed in London, 1747-1749, to which every king in Europe was 
a subscriber. The treatise prefixed, — '* De Hebraics lingue 
origine, preestantia et utilitate/' was written by Wadding. 

Having been applied to with reference to the buildings al- 
ready noticed. Wadding, after consulting with several men of 
authority and influence, offered to purchase the whole concern, 
and thus secured a college, with an especial view to the edu- 
cation of his countrymen from Ireland, fiarbarini, who had 
founded the College de propaganda fide, befHended the under- 
taking. On the 24th of June, 1625, Wadding entered on pos- 
session, and having appointed Anthony Hickey, a learned Gre- 
cian and divine, bom in Clare, to be principal lecturer in divin- 
ity, and Martin Walsh, from Don^, the second lecturer; 
Patrick Fleming, son of Captain Garret Fleming of the county 
of Louth, to be lecturer on philosophy, and John Ponce, from 
Cork, the second lecturer ; he invited any of the natives of Ire- 
land, then on the Continent, to avail themselves of the educa- 
tion here presented to them. The students in a short time 
amounted to thirty. After enlarging and improving all the 
buildings. Wadding added a noble and well-selected library erf" 
books, rather for use than ostentation, consisting of ^ve thou- 
sand volumes, mostly folio, and about eight hundred manu- 
scripts. The founder being elective every SiYe years, Wadding 
was chosen five times in succession before his death, in 1657. 
Though but ii poor friar from Ireland, yet from the time of his 
arrival at Rome, in the thirtieth year of his age, he had so risen 
in the estimation of the inhabitants, that, from their voluntary 
bounty rather than his importunity, in the first five years, viz. 
from 1625 to 1630, he had expended 22,000 crowns. This, 
however, was only an inferior proportion of the expense con- 
nected with an undertaking, for the whole of which Wadding 
provided, and which has been very well known since his day 
as " the Collie of St Isidore at Rome." 

12. Jiome, 162a— Opposite to these buildings stood a house, 
afterwards named the Ludovisian College. In 1628, three 
years after Wadding had entered St Isidore, at his instance the 
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Cardinal Ludovisius paid 150 crowns for furniture, and assign- 
ed 600 Roman crowns annually for the use of this huilding, 
and the education of six natives from Ireland. But as Ludo- 
visius at his death bequeathed a vineyard or farm and 1000 
crowns annually to the Institution, the house was purchased^ 
named after him, and became a permanent institution for twelve 
Irish students, who also attended all the lectures at St Isidore. 

IS. Rome, 1656.— The year before his death, 1656, Wadding 
foanded another seminary for twelve Irish students, prepara- 
tory to St Isidore, at Campranica, about twenty-eight miles 
from Rome. Francis O'MoUoy from King's County, the au- 
thor of two pieces printed at Rome in 1666 and 1667, ah-eady 
noticed, succeeded Luke Wadding. At some one of these se- 
nainaries th^re were about sixteen students in 1792 or 3 ; but 
even before the French invaded Italy, the Irish CoU^ had no 
existence, and whatever Irish students have been there since, 
sOTdetimes twenty or twenty-five, but of late only eight or ten, 
have been accommodated in different ways, and they attend 
with the other students. 

14. Prague^ 1631.— The Irish College at Prague in Bohe- 
mia was founded in 1631 at the solicitation of Malachy Fal- 
lon, and being afterwards enriched by the legacy of an Irish- 
man in the Imperial army, Greneral Walter Butler> a chapel 
was built, and the college so enlarged as to admit of seventy in- 
mates. This legacy of 25,000 florins was in 1662. In 1700, 
Count Sternberg built for them a spacious library, and fur- 
nished it with a library of many thousand volumes, which had 
been collected and left to him by his brother. Another legacy 
of 9000 florins from a native of Ireland, Count Hamilton, in 
1738, was employed in perfecting and enlarging the buildings. 
The first superior was Patrick Fleming, already mentioned un- 
der Louvain; but, in the same year in which the college was 
begun, Prague being about to be besieged by the Elector of 
Saxony, Fleming, having left the city, was murdered by the 
country boors, then up in arms. Francis Magenis, who was 
with him, escaped, and afterwards became superior. Harold, 
the nephew and biographer of Wadding, was a professor here ; 
and, at a later period, Francis Walsh, the author of an Irish 
dictionary, which he either took with him to Dublin, or com« 
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posed there, where he died. The manuscript never was print- 
ed, but it is now in Marsh's library. 

15. Toulouse, 1660. — ^After the marriage of Louis XIV. to 
the Infanta of Spain, the French court having come to visit 
Toulouse, the Irish, who for many years had kept a seminary 
there depending on casual bounty, petitioned the queen-mother, 
Ann of Austria, for support. They succeeded. She declared 
herself foundress of the Irish College in 1660, and Louis rati- 
fied the patent of foundation. The number of students about 
the year 1792 was ten, under one master. 

16. Bordeaux, 1669.— This year, the seminary at Bordeaux 
also became a college, through the same means. This semin- 
ary, however, had been in operation from 1603, in consequence 
of Cardinal de Sourdis, the Archbishop of Bordeaux, having 
cherished and supported it. A number of the Irish, during the 
last century, seem to have been educated here, and at the Lis- 
bon college. Before the Revolution there were forty students, 
under three masters. There may be a few at present. 

. 17. Poitiers, 1676. — An Irish seminary was founded at Poi- 
tiers this year, of which Ignatius Brown, from Waterford, who 
had been educated in Spain, was appointed rector ; but he died, 
while on a journey to Madrid, in 1679, and it does not appear 
who succeeded. If this institution existed so late as the end of 
the last century, it shared the fate of various other seminaries. 

18. Rome, 1677. — ^At the instance and solicitation of John 
O'Connor, two convents at Rome were this year appropriated 
to serve as a place of education for the youth of Ireland, of which 
a Dr James Fitzgerald was elected the superior three times in 
succession. Besides casual bounty, one Nicholas Antonio con- 
signed 4000, and the Dutchess of Cajetan, whom O'Connor had 
accompanied from Spain, gave 6000 Roman crowns. This in- 
stitution however is now, I believe, extinct 

19. Naniz, 1680.— About the year 1680, by the entreaty of 
Dr Ambrose Madden from Clonfert, and Dr Edward Tonery 
from Waterford, a seminary for the Irish was established at 
Nantz, into which, during the last century, thirty-five pupils 
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were received from any of the four Irish proviDces. There 
were not fewer than eighty students here^ under three masters, 
just before the Revolution. 

SO. Bouley, 1688 — In the year 1688, an Irish college was 
founded at Bouley, by Leopold, the Duke of Lorraine, and 
father of Francis I., Emperor of Austria, a man who used fre- 
quently to say, — " I would resign my sovereignty to-morrow, 
if I cotdd do good no longer.'* This foundation was begun at 
the earnest solicitation of Bernard Plunket, and the Earl of 
Carlingford was a considerable contributor ; but I believe it 
does not now exist. 

21. Paris^ 1677-81.— Among the most importantof any that 
have been mentioned is the Irish College at Paris. The erec- 
tion, denominated the College for the Lombards^ subsequently 
Che College de Toumay, and afler that the College d*Italie, 
having been nearly abandoned, and falling into a ruinous state, 
two Irishmen, Patrick Magenis and Malachy Kelly, in 1677 and 
1681^ obtained letters-patent to rebuild it for the reception of 
Irish students, and Magenis endowed it with 2500 livres an- 
nually. About thirty or forty years after this, several old 
houses contiguous having been purchased by an Irishman from 
Dublin, Michael Moore, the whole were pulled down, and ele- 
gantly rebuilt in the form of a college, with a chapel and com- 
modious library. These buildings are still in existence ; the 
writer having had an opportunity of seeing them about two years 
ago, apparently in good repair. Of this collie the Arch- 
bishop of Paris was superior, with four Irish pro visors under 
him, one for each province in Ireland. The first of these was 
Principal, who, with the fourth, took charge of the school of 
learning. A separate department was called '' the Irish Com- 
munity," under the direction of a Prefect and Sub-prefect, the 
students of which were admitted to all the degrees of the Sor- 
bonne. Moore and Skelton, Donlevy and Nary, not to mention 
others^ belonged to this college. 

Dr Michael Moore, bom in Dublin in 1640, a man, it 
has been said, of taste, integrity, and learning, educated at 
Nantz and Paris, who, besides taking charge of this Irish 
College, was twice chosen Rector of the University of Paris ; 
was also Principal of the College -of Navarre, and had been also 
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nominated Royal Professor of Philosophy^ Greeks and Hebrew. 
Having returned to Ireland, he was for a shcnrt period Provost 
of Trinity College, and to his special care has been ascribed the 
preservation of the books and manuscripts then in the library^ 
James II. having intended to convey that college to the Jesuits. 
Dr Moore not only prevailed with him to alter his design, but, 
when the buildings were used as a garrison, the diapel as a 
magazine, and many of the chambers as prisons, with most vi- 
gilant attention he preserved all the literary stores then intrust- 
ed to him as Provost. From Ireland he w^t to Paris, taught 
a ooU^e for some years in Italy, and then returning to France, 
died at the College of Navarre, Paris, in August 1726, aged 
eighty-six. For some years however before his death, he was 
blind, and obliged to keep a man to read to him. This man 
embezzled and sold many hundred volumes of his choice collec- 
tion ; " thus, he who had saved the noble library of Trinity 
from alienation or destruction, was ungenerously pillaged of his 
own books."* 

Dr Walter Skelton, from Queen's County, distingui^ed for 
his knowledge in mathematics, was educated here about the 
beginning of last century. Returning to Ireland, he died titu- 
lar Dean of Leighlin, in October, 1737. 

Dr Andrew Donlevy, who was Prefect of this college in 
•1761, was the author of^the Catechism in Irish and English al- 
ready noticed. ^' I take occasion to mention him,*' says Har- 
ris, ^' out of gratitude for many fovours I received from him ; 
particularly by his transmitting me, from time to time, several 
useful collections, out of the King's and other libraries in 
Paris." 

Cornelius Nary, from Eildare, born in 1660, received his 
first education at Naas. At the age of twenty-four he proceed- 
ed to Paris, where he completed his studies, and continued to 
act as Provisor in the Irish Collie. In 1694 he took the de- 
gree of doctor of laws in the colleges of Cambray and Paris, 
and about 1697, returned to .DuUin, where he continued 
till his death, in 1738. He translated the Vulgate New Tes- 
tament into English, with notes, which was published in Lon- 
don about 1705, and agam in 1718. On the title-page of this 
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octavo volume^ which is now very scarce^ it is said to he the 
work of C. N. C F. P. D., u e< Cornelius Nary, Consultissime 
Facultatis Parisiensis Doctor* Two years after this, he puh- 
lished, in folio, a History of the World, grounding his chrono- 
logy on the computations of the Septuagint, which he under- 
takes to prove to he that of the ancient Hebrew Scriptures. He 
also, about this time, printed a short History of Ireland, the 
copies of which are now very scarce. 

The Revolution in France, which affected the Irish colleges 
in so many other places, was, of course, fatal to that in Paris. 
At that eventful period there were not less than 180 Irish stu- 
dents, viz. 100 in the CoUege des Lombards, under four mas- 
ters, and in the Irish Community, Rue de Cheval Vert, there 
were 80 more, under three masters. This seminary, however, 
has been so far restored by the late King, Louis XVIII., and 
is now called College Britannique, as it unites the three ancient 
colleges, denominated English, Irish, and Scotch. In the Irish 
department, the professor^, sometimes exclusively Irish, at 
others, French and Irish, are selected by the President, who 
receives his ultimate appointment from the King of France. 

In conclusion, of these foreign seminaries it may be stated, 
that there are at the present moment about one hundred and 
forty students at difibrent colleges on the Continent. Seventy 
of these are at Paris, about twelve at Rome, and the remainder 
at Salamanca, Lisbon, and various private French seminaries. 
A good many who go abroad do so without any certain destina- 
tion, but the great body intend returning to their native land. 
The Amds still remaining in existence, consisting principally of 
foundations made by Irishmen, as already stated, who either 
ftmded sums of money abroad, or sent them from Ireland, are 
calculated to be sufficient for the support of about sixty stu- 
dents, at 800 francs annually for each^ if the entire income be 
80 applied. 



The great diange produced by the French war and Revolu- 
tion suggested the necessity of Maynooth CoUege. It was re- 
solved upon in 1795. The statutes, however, were not printed 
till 1800, and in the list of Professors there will be foimd 
one for the Irish Language : but the fiict is, that though 
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there was a Pro&ssor of Modem Languages in the original 
draft, the Temacular tongue itself was entirely overlooked, at 
least it is certain that there was originally no proTiaon made 
for an Irish Professor. But the set time for treating this long- 
proscribed language with common candour and more enlighten- 
ed policy, it is to be hoped, had nearly arrived. The tongue 
itself, however, as if in conformity with ancient usage, must 
not it seems even yet receive, in every respect, any formal and 
legal acknowledgment ; yet indebted, as it had often been, to 
individual benevolence and an attachment most natural, it was 
at last favoured with a Professor's chair, upon its own native 
soil, and the appointment was printed among the others since 
the period referred to. It was a single individual, and he an 
Irishman, who enjoyed the gratification of thus far beiriending 
his coimtry. Mr Eeenan, a scrivener in Dublin, " sunk one 
thousand pounds of his hard-earned property, the produce of a 
long, laborious, and economical life, for L.60 per annum, to 
support an Iridi Professor for teaching and instructing the stu- 
dents the Irish language in the Irish character."* According- 
ly, in July 1803, the Rev. Paid O'Brien, author of the Irish 
Grammar, in the Irish character, already mentioned, was ap- 
pointed to the chair. In June 1820, he was succeeded by the 
Rev. Martin Loftus : but even this chair, the only one in 
Ireland, was vacant recently, and I am not aware of any succes- 
sor being yet appointed, otherwise I should have mentioned the 
name. The books used, besides the Irish Grammar and Mac- 
Curtin's Dictionary, are the Irish New Testament and Don- 
levy's Catechism. 



In the effectual education of any tribe, there is a course 
to which nature not only^ points, but constrains. In every in- 
stance it is demonstrable, that the benevolent visitor or resident 
must sit down and begin with the people, where Grod and nature 
had begun with them. If we descend not to their level, we 
shall never raise up any save a mere fraction of the community, 
nor will that fraction raise the remaining body. As to the ver- 
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nacular tongue, whatever that he, if we will not go hack and 
start here, the people, as such, stand stiU, and are left hehind- 
But truly, on such a subject as that of a liberal education, na- 
turally and necessarily tidying its rise from the first tongue in 
which a people hare spoken, and been accustomed to think, 
embracing too such an aggregate of human' beings under the 
British crown and, after such a detail as the present, meagre 
though it be, one is greatly at a loss what to say. It has been 
drawn out, and facts placed in this new light before the inteUi- 
gent reader, in the hope that they will instantly suggest to 
many the imperious but pleasing duty of pursuing a course, 
more congenial with the love of country and the good of Ire- 
land* If these poor dear people wish to have education, and let 
the reader point, if he can, to that class in this kingdom who 
desire it more, and if the language is dear to them, as dear ia 
is, let them have it to their heart's content, and as the only ba- 
sis, too, of all effectual information and happiness to the Irish 
mind in its present condition. 

Within these few years, it is true, Irish education, properly 
so called, has been making progress in various districts, which 
will be afterwards noticed ; but still, if a population so large is 
waiting without doors for instruction, by the only medium 
through which they can at present comprehend and estimate 
any moral or religious subject, how can it consist with our 
highest obligations, for matters to remain in their present state, 
with regard to schools of a higher description ? The bequest of 
Mr Flood has failed ; but, oh ! surely, without waiting for any 
eleemosynary wind-fall, were the enlightened members of Tri- 
nity College to take the subject into impartial consideration, 
something might and ought to be done, whether within or 
without the walls. To say nothing of the kind spirit which is 
now, abroad as to this language, they have not to proceed 
against a wind and tide so strong as that which once unhappily 
prevailed. In some of the Provosts of other days, tliere is this 
one object which they prosecuted con amnre ; and if busts or 
pictures are desirable, assuredly Bedell and Boyle, Marsh and 
Hall, deserve them in Trinity College for this alone. When, 
however, the visitor of any school of learning begins to com- 
mend it, fi>r the/xu< pre-eminence or zeal of any of its mem- 
bers in any one department of usefiil knowledge, there is an 
awkwardness felt in receiving the compliment. A living re» 
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presentatife within the same indoture, with all the im^rofe- 
roents which lime has giren, is wanted. And^ oh ! had bat a 
few able men with undaunted constancy only walked in the first 
foot*print8 of bedell, in what a difibrent state had Ireland 
been at the present hour. Ere this time we must have had 
authors upon Irish ground^ and in other tongues beside their 
own, who would unquesticmably hafe contributed to raise the 
character of this kingdom. 

But, independently altogether of a Froftssorship in Trinity 
CoUege, or in the City, or both, (for rivalship here would do 
great good,) there certainly ought, at all events, to be at least one 
fine school in Dublin, where Irish should be taught thoroug^y, 
grammatically, and with taste, as a normal or model sdiool 
for the country ; and not only so, but in Cork, Limerick, and 
Galway, for the benefit of surroimding districts, there eog^t 
to be one of a similar description. This, howeyer, will be 
glanced at again, after we hare noticed a subject of still greater 
importance,— one which, had it been regarded, would have 
produced, as only one effbct, all that for which we now plead, 
and the English language also, naturally a fiiTourite theme 
with many in Ireland, must have acquired an ascendency very 
different from what it has done to thi? hour. However strange 
it may seem to some ears, I refer to Irish oral instruction, or 
Irish preaching,— « subject which, in the present state of the 
country, deserves the most deliberate and serious consideration. 
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SECTION III. 



ORAL instruction; 



Including Historical notices of all that has yet been efibcted in Preaching to the 
Natives in thdr vernacular tongue, and the present condition of the Country 
with regard to a stated Ministry in the language of the Irish people. 



Reading one day an aecount of Ireland^ of eomparatttely re- 
cent date, and considerable value, when referring to some of 
the Irish gentlemen resident in certain parts, who are able to' 
speak in Irish and converse with the people, I found the writer 
add, in passing, that they are thus able not only to '^ ascertain 
their wants, but to assist with their advice, and restrain by 
admonition." 

Any man, therefore, who, in these parts, cannot thus talk, 
let his profession be what it may, it seems cannot well do any 
thing of this sort— cannot ascertain these wants— asdst with 
this advice— or restrain by this warning. I not only under- 
stand, but, in some degree, can confirm this renu»rk, having, 
when in the country, tried the efibct of only two or three 
words in Irish, and the response was imme^te*-they had 
reached the heart. 

But then there is such a thing as the care of the fioul, — 
there are wants of greater moment than any which relMe to 
this transitory state of being,*^there is advice, which mdy pre- 
pare for a dying hour,— admonition, which nay avert dangers 
bey<md it : and if Irish is necessary for the good and the^eoiilfof t 
of these our countrymen, as peasantry, I presume it will not 
be denied that it must be mudi more so^ when they are regH»d- 
ed not only as rational and intelligent, but accountable beings. 
But if so, to every minister of Christ, standing upon Irish 
ground, this is an importaut &nd seHbtis c6&sidenlti6n. ^^ Not 
hi^ving been able to speak Irish," must another day be re- 
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garded as a poor apology ; and if there is to be such a thing 
hereafter as the confrontiDg of parties for the purpose of con- 
viction, or the establishment of criminal neglect^* the ability 
of Irishmen in higher walks to converse with their depen- 
dants on the affairs of this life^ may well be pondered by those 
whose duty it is, through the same medium, to " rest and ex- 
patiate on a life to come." But for the present, $ai verbum 
sapienti ; I forbear to add more, and proceed to facts. 

It is rather a singular circumstance, that at such a remote 
period in the history of Ireland as the fifteenth century, in 
the year 1483, we find a Bishop of Dublin petitioning parlia- 
ment to relieve him from the inconvenience which its out- 
lawry of the Irish tongue had occasioned ; nay, he succeeded 
in obtaining a statute to be passed, which explains the incon- 
venience. It shows, that because the English clergy were ig- 
norant of the Irish tongue, the cure of souls in some parts of 
his diocese, in the very neighbourhood of Dublin, was '^pit- 
eously neglected ;" and it enacted, that he should have liberty 
'to present natives to certain of his livings,— -a thing which, at 
that time, under Richard the Third, was contrary to the sta- 
tute law.t The liberty here granted, however, was to last 
only for two years, which turned out to be the dose of 
Ridiard's usurpation. It is true that, in this early age, so far as 
the performances of public worship were concerned, an ability 
to hold conversation with the inhabitants was not requisite, as 
the service was conducted in Latin ; and yet it appears, from 
this application, that ignorance of the vernacular tongue was 
even then regarded as injurious to the interests of the natives ; 
so that the first testimony thus given, let it be observed, comes 
to us at a period previous to that which has been styled the 
Ref(Nrmation. 

I have spoken of this period as early, since it is nearly three 
hundred and fifty years from the present day; and it will re- 
main for the reader to notice, whether the grievance referred 
to has ever been redressed. But there is another point of view 
in which sudi an incident should be observed, and that is with 
refer^ce to the ages which had preceded it It wbs now more 
than three hundred years since Henry II. had invaded Ireland, 



« Matt xU. 41, 42. j Ezek. xxzUl 8. ; Pxov. xziv. 11, IS. 
t Stot2IUcb.III.c.ia 
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yet it should seem as if the Irish language were still almost 
universally prevalent Whatever scepticism may still exist 
as to earlier ages, therefore, if the precise extent to which the 
Irish tongue was then spoken can he ascertained, it seems pro- 
per that the reader should here he apprised of it hefore pro* 
ceeding farther. The Irish septs or dans, it is admitted, 
'^ were still unconnected, and their attention confined to their 
local interests. Several lived peaceahly in the English coun- 
ties, hut others maintained an independent state even in the 
very neighhourhood of Duhlin.*'* Now, with respect to the 
language, there is a treatise or discourse in manuscript, extant 
in the library of Trinity Collie, in which the affairs of Ire- 
land are copiously examined, the date of which cannot be later 
than the year 1494, and the researches of the author have 
been subsequently pronounced to be accurate. He recounts no 
less than sixty regions or districts, of different dimensions, 
still governed by Irish chieftains, according to their ancient 
laws and manners, together with a long catalogue of Englishy 
who had degenerated and renounced obedience to the English 
law and customs in the several provinces. The Pale, as it has 
been called, he confines within the narrow bounds of half the 
counties of Uriel or Orgiel, Meath, Kildare, Dublin, and 
Wexford, — that is, in fact, only a narrow stripe of territory 
along the east coast, fVom about Newry to Wexford, — ^and yet 
the common people of even these districts he represents as con- 
forming to the Irish habit and language.^ The truth is, that 
the intercourse with the Native Irish, by fostering, marriage, 
and alliance, was general, the Lord Deputy himself having set 
the example. The remedies proposed by this author I need 
not specify, my only object being to glance at the extent of the 
Irish language, more than three hundred years after Henry the 
Second. Many of these remedies, however, were afterwards 
tried, as the discourse itself is said to have been presented to 
the King (Henry VII.) and his council. 

Forty years later, the wide extent, if not universal pre- 
valence, of the Irish tongue is manifest, from the terms of a 
parliamentary statute. It was passed in 1537, the 28th year 
of Henry VIII., in which, bent only upon extending the 



* Leland II. p. 68. f Pandanu, sive Salua PopulL M& IVin. CoL Dublio. 
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English order, habit, and language, not the direct and red 
progress of knowledge, it was enacted, that " if any spiritual 
promotion within this land at any time become y(M, sndl as 
have title to nomuiate^ shall nominate to the same sach a per- 
son as can speak English, and none other, unless there can be 
no person as can speak English will accept it ; and if the pa«- 
tron cannot, within three months, get any such person that can 
speak English, then he shall cause four proclamations to be 
openly made, at fbnr scTeral market-days, in the next market- 
town adjoining to the said spiritual promotion, that if any fit 
person that can speak English will come and take the same, he 
shall have it; and if none come within five weeks after the 
first proclamation, then the patron may present any honest, 
able man, albeit he cannot speak English." This, however, 
was not all. By the next chuse of the same act, should the 
patron have nominated a native who could not speak English, 
contrary to the form here prescribed, the nomination was void, 
when the king presented ; and should " the king be interruptc-d, 
he shall have a quare impedit against the disturber." Nay, 
should the king present a man who could not speak English, 
contrary to the form, the presentation was void, and reverted 
to the patron. After all this, in the event of a native being 
the only person to be found and appointed, it was under an 
oath that he " endeavour himself to learn the English tongue 
and language, if he may learn and attain the same by possi.* 
bility ;" and another oath, '' that he shall, to his wit and cun- 
ning, endeavour himself to learn and teach the English tongue 
' to ail under his governance, and shall preach the word of God 
in English, if he can preach," The ecclesiastic appointing 
any one, contrary to this form, to forfeit, for evary time, 
LtoS : 6 : 8, one moiety to the king, the other to the pursuer ; 
and every incumbent, for the first offence, six shillings and 
eightpence ; for the second, twenty shillings; and fbr the third, 
his promotion itself! 

Such was the act passed at this period in reference to all 
those natural signs which this ancient people had been aoous- 
tomed to employ fiir ages, when communicating to each other 
their thoughts and intentions, their purposes and desires. So 
strange does the instrument of speech appear, when in the 
hands of a human legLslator ! The act itself might have been 
passed over, had it not been so fi'equently referred to, in sub^ 
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sequent generations^ to enforce the pmrposes of a banefbl ex- 
pediency> and because it may serve as a contrast to die noble 
exertions of Bedell in the preceding and following pages. 

What steps were actually taken to enforce this act^ it is un« 
necessary to inquire ; (the parliamentary commi8siona*s of our 
day have said^ it is impossible to ascertain^) but as to the state 
of the country, when the best of evidence was produced, only 
fifteen years after this, in 1662, no wonder that it was deplor- 
able. '' Hard it is/' said Sk Thomas Cusack, the Lord Chan- 
celliNr of Ireland, under Edward VI., " that men should 
know thdr duties to God and the King, when they shall not 
hear teaching or preaching throughout the year." At a period 
when England had so far burst the shackles of ignorance, and 
when the common people were banning to hear gladly, then 
it was that this Chimcellor complained of Ireland-^^' Preach- 
ing we have none, which is our lack, without which the ig. 
norant can have no knowledge.'** Meanwhile, says an autho- 
rity which, on this department of Irish history, will not be 
questioned, ^' Even within the English pale the Irish language 
was become predominant ;" and *' in those tracts of Irish ter- 
ritory which intersected the English settlements, no other lan- 
guage was at all known ; so that here the wretched flock was 
totally inaccessible to those strangers who had become their 
nominal pastors;" while, at the same moment, such men as 
^' qpoke to their countrymen in their own langtuige were heard 
with attention, favour, and affectlon.'*t It is true, that the 
year before this, 1551, the 5th of Edward VI., the English 
Common Prayer-Book had been ordered to be read in the Irish 
churches; but what could this avail in a country where the 
people, whether high or low, knew neither the meaning nor 
pronunciation of the language ? 

In the following reign, however, even these measures were 
abandoned, till the accession of Elizabeth, when they were 
again resumed. Two large English Bibles were then sent 
over, in 1559, at her expense, for public perusal, and an op- 
portunity was offered to the people fbr hearing them read in 
the cathedrals of Christ Church and St Patrick, in Dublin : 



« See CusBck'a Letter to the Duke of Northumberland, dated 1659. MSS. lYin. 
CoL Dublin. 
tLdand,II.p.94. 
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but this alteration had no other effect than that which might 
have l)een anticipated. It '* disgusted the natives especially, 
who were not at all regarded in it^" the public worship being to 
them as unintelligible as ever. And what continued to be the 
condition of the country at large, or even as fiir as the English 
authority had extended, the language of the Irish parlia- 
ment will best explain. The reader will observe it mark its 
preference for the Irish tongue ; but then this act of Henry 
VIII. Elizabeth's father, stood in the way, while now it 
seems that ministers speaking English were no where to be 
found ! Thus situated, what was to be done ? Hear the pre- 
amble to the Act of Uniformity : — '* And forasmuch as in most 
places of this realm there cannot be found English ministers 
to serve in the churches or places appointed for common 
prayer, — and that if some good meane were provided, that 
they might use the prayers, &c. in such language as they 
might best understand, the due honour of God should be there- 
by much advanced ; and for that also, that the same may not 
be in their native language, as well for difficultie to get it 
printed, as that few in the whole realm can read the Irishe 
letters : — We do therefore most humbly beseech your Majesty, 
that it may be enacted by the authority of this present parlia^ 
ment, that in every such church, where the common minister 
hathe not the use of the English tongue, it shall be lawful to 
say or use all their common and open prayer in the Latin 
tongue.*' Enacted accordingly, so it was, by the statute 2d of 
Elizabeth, sect. xiii. anno 1559, 60. If any thing can be more 
lamentable than the policy thus adc^ted towards our Native 
Irish countrymen, it is the coolness with which it has been 
referred to by historians since. More than two hundred years 
after this, so late as 1783, says one of them, ''if this did not 
effectuaUy provide for the edification of the people, it, at least, 
served to sheathe the acrimony of their prejudices against the 
reformed worship \" 

Eleven years after this act, in 1571, it may be remembered 
that the Queen herself provided a printing-press and Irish types; 
but no one had as yet ui^;ed theimperious necessity of proclaiming 
the word of life in the vernacular tongue. ' The first individual 
who advised this did so with great earnestness, in consequence 
of his visiting the country itself, having '' passed thoroi^h 
eche province, and bene almost in eche county thereof." This 
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was Sir Henry Sidney, the affectionate playfellow and com- 
panion of Edward the Sixth, and in whose arms he expired^ 
now appointed Lord Deputy of Ireland. " His disposition," 
says Dr Powell, " was rather to seek after the antiquities and 
the weal-puhlic of these countries which he governed, than 
to obtain lands and revenues within the same ; for I know not 
one foot of land that he had either in Wales or Ireland/'* On re- 
turning from his tour, which lasted six months, having resolved 
to lay before Queen Elizabeth the state of the country, and the 
absolute necessity for ministers of the word ; in his letter, dated 
iiSth April, 1676, he says, ^*in choyce of which ministers for 
the remote places where the Englishe tongue is not understood, 
it is most necessarie that soche be chosen as can speake Irishe, 
for which searche would be made first and spedylie in your 
own universities ; and any found there well affected in reli- 
gion, and well conditioned beside, they would be animated by 
your Majestie ; yea, though it were somewhat at your Highness' 
chardge ; and on peril of my life you shall find it retorned 
with gayne, before three yeares be expired. If there be no 
soche there, or not inough, for I wish tene or twelve at the 
least to be sent, then I do wish that you would write to the 
Regent of Scotlande, where, as I leame, there are many that 
are of this language ; and though tor a while your Migestie 
were at some chardge, it were well bestowed, for in short time 
thousands would be gayned to Christ that now are lost, or 
left at the woorst/'t 

Twenty-five years after this letter, in 1601, Lord Bacon, 
then in retu-ement, and reflecting on the state of this country, 
wrote a letter to Secretary Cecil, enclosing certain '^consi- 
derations touching the Queen's service," in which he embraces 
'' the causes of Ireland, if they be taken by the right handle ;" 
" to which purpose," says he, " I send you mine opinion, 
without labour of words, in the enclosed ; and ture I am, that 
if you shall enter into the matter, according to the viva- 
city of your own spirit, - nothing can make you a more gain- 
ful return." The second division of this paper is entitled 



« Powd'B Hirtory of Walo. 

f In this long letter, written with hie own hand to the Queen, obe «*«!• If men- 
tioned with apecial commendation, Mr Hugh Brady. This was a progenitor of 
Nicholas, the versifier of the English Platans. Both Tate and Brady were Irishmen. 
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" The Recovery of the Hearts of the People." Towards this he 
says, *' there he three' things, tit natura rerum. 1. Religion. 
2. Justice and protection. 3. Obligation and reward." " For 
religion, to speak first of society and then of policy, all divines 
do agree, that if consciences be to be enforced (invigorated) at 
all, two things must precede ; the one, means of instruction ; 
the other, time of operation ; neither of which they have yet had." 
Accordingly, when Bacon comes to specify his " course of advan- 
cing religion indeed,*' he proposes sending '^ some good preach- 
ers, especially of that sort which are zealous persuaders and 
not scholastical, to be resident in the principal towns ; replenish- 
ing the collie begun at Dublin, placing good men to be 
bishops, and taking care of the versions of bibles and cate- 
chisms, and other books of instruction, into the Irish lan- 
guage." 

In die year 1620, a letter was addressed to the Lord De- 
puty of Ireland, Lord Chichester, by King James L, to which 
reference has been already made,* in which he requires that 
*^ when any livings that are not of any very great value fill 
v<^d among the meere Irishe, these men (towardlie young men, 
alreadie fitted with the knowledge of the Irish tongue) to be 
thought upon before others, or to be placed with other able 
ministers that possess livings among the meer Irishe, where, 
for the defect of the language, they are able to do but little 
good, to be interpreters to them, and to be maintained by 
them, after they are made fit for that imployment.** 

>In the second year of the following reign, 1626, Charles I. 
wrote to Archbishop Ussher, much in the same strain, not 
only ratifying the instructions of his father to the Lord De- 
puty, but desiring to " make some necessarie addition to the 
same." He therefore require of Ussher to <^take especial 
eare, that the people there may be instructed in the principles 
of religion by those to whom it appertayneth ; and that the New 
Testament and Book of Common*Prayer, translated into Irish, 
be frequently used in the parishes of the Irishrie ; and that 
every non-resident there do constantly keepe and continue one 
to read service in the Irish tongue, as is expressly command- 
ed by the said orders," issued by King James. The fact is. 
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the propositions in this letter were suggested to the King 
by Archbishop Ussher. By this time nearly fifty years had 
passed away since Sir Henry Sidney had strongly urged the 
abfiolute necessity of ministers in the native language being 
employed — Lord Bacon, James, Charles, and Ussher, having 
foUowed him, and each of them alike in earnest in recommend- 
ing the same measure, but literally nothing had as yet been 
done. 

At this juncture Bedell arrived in Dublin, and no sooner 
had he set his foot upon Irish ground, than he almost imme-^ 
diately turned his attention to the preparation of young Irish- 
men for public usefulness. Where he had found a suitable 
person does not appear ; but although only two yearis Provost 
of Trinity College, even during that short period he had in- 
stituted an ' Irish lecture.' So in the year 1629, only the 
third of his residence in Ireland, Laud, the Chancellor, hav- 
ing occasion to write to Primate Ussher, says — " the King 
likes wondrous well of the Irish lecture b^un by Mr Bedell, 
and' the course of sending such young men as your Grace men- 
tions." Bedell himself also, in a letter to Ussher, the 18th 
September 1630, mentions one of these young men as having 
translated his catechism into Irish, who had been instructed 
at the Irish lecture in Dublin, instituted in the time of his 
provostship^ 

Four years after this, at the convocation of 1634, we find 
the subject referred to, at least with reference to the Scrip- 
tures being read, and service performed in the Irish tongue, 
as already noticed.* To the instructions then given however, 
alas ! no person paid any attention except Bedell, notwithstand- 
ing the success which had attended his exertions under cir- 
cumstances so unpropitious. The melancholy state of his dio- 
cese has been already described ; but nothing could discour- 
age him from following out his principles. The propositions 
of statesmen, the official recommendations of royalty, the de- 
liberations and resolutions of a convocation were not necessary 
to kindle his zeal in the cause. The sentiments contained in 
them all, when urging a mmistry in the language of thb or of 
any other country, were indeed his own, and it is known also 
that they were his before arriving in Ireland; but, in his 

« Page 29. 
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mind, these sentimenU were also liviDg principles of action, 
such as no power upon earth could have generated, and irom 
which no consideration under heaven could turn him aside. 
It is indeed refreshing to meet with such a man at such a 
time devoted to the hest interests of a people who had been 
so long neglected, more especially when it is observed that they 
have been neglected since, nay are neglected still In all stages 
of society those unquestionably deserve grateful and everlasting 
remembrance, who, outstripping the rest of their contemporaries, 
rise up in solitary majesty amidst a host of prejudices, com- 
bating intrepidly on one side, however assailed on the other. 
And though it is humiliating to reflect, that the perplexities 
which Bedell was called to suffer, arose simply from his up- 
right zeal, in fulfilling the recommendations and recorded sen- 
timents of many preceding years — to him belongs the credit of 
having first trodden a path in which other men of our own 
day must yet follow. 

The existing state of things in Cavan being once ascertained 
and surveyed by Bedell, not a day was lost in applying to his 
work. His setting himself in good earnest to acquire the 
vernacular tongue, was soon observed to be r^arded by the 
natives in the light of a great compliment, while it lent grace 
and consistency to his fixed purpose with regard to others who 
were called to engage in the ministry around him. Both his 
dioceses being inhabited almost wholly by Native Irish, an 
ability to preach in their language " he looked upon as an 
absolutely necessary qualification in every minister to be em- 
ployed under him ; and therefore he rejected several simply for 
want of this." Assured that the natives could not understand the 
way of salvation, except through the medium of the language 
which they had used from infancy ; in all his collations he 
kept this in view, and, on such occasions, was in the habit of 
concluding his address in the following terms :— '^ Obtesting 
you in the name of the Lord, and enjoining you, by virtue 
of that obedience which you owe to the great Shepherd, that 
you will diligently feed his flock committed to your cure, 
which he purchased with his own blood; that you instruct 
them in the Catholic faith, and perform divine offices in a 
tongue understood by the people" In his own church, while 
the Scriptures in Irish were read, he was always present, till 
at last he was well able to engage in the service himself. The 
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efforts of this enlightened man were not in vain^ Not only 
was he and others made useful to the people, but some men 
of talent were converted to God, and several of these after- 
wards employed by him in preaching to their countrymen. 
Bedell, however, did nothing superficially. He had no idea 
of spending time in winning over any man to a mere creed or 
solitary scriptural opinion. Into such, therefore, as now came 
willingly for instruction, " he took great pains" to convey 
" a true sense of religion," that so they might prove Christians 
indeed. The trumpet gave a certain sound, but the object of 
his desire was to be found not only warning every man, but 
'' teaching every man in all wisdom, that he might present 
every man perfect in Christ Jesus." Such exertions w^U ever 
be found the best preparation for seasons of agitation, turbu- 
lence, or distress. Thus, in the year 1641, of those well-in- 
formed persons under Bedell's ministry, only one solitary in- 
dividual relapsed.* 

With the death of this excellent man almost all actual ex- 
ertion died likewise. His Irish manuscript was allowed to re- 
main for above forty years without being printed, as already 
noticed ; and as for any man preaching to the people in their 
own language during that period, frequent attempts have end- 
ed in discovering not more than two or three instances. These, 
however, certainly deserve to be recorded, were it only for the 
purpose of preserving the chain of attestation to the necessity 
of measures which have not been pursued even to the pre- 
sent hour ! 

The 6rst of these instances was in the time of the Pro- 
tectorate. Amidst the perplexities of that period, various in- 
dividuals, equally eminent for learning and piety, visited Ire- 
land, and the condition of the Native Irish could not escape 
their notice. In the year 1649, Dr Owen having one day 
called on Greneral Fairfax, just before leaving London for 
Co^eshall, Cromwell came in, and this being the first time 
he had met with Owen in private, he walked up to him, and 
laying his hand on his shoulder, said, — *' Sir, you are the 



* Thus also, in a district of our Highlands, I may add, that, amidst the public 
commotions of 1688, scarcely any of those Highlanders who had received even 
Irish Bibles through the bounty of Mr Boyle, or had been instructed, through 
Gaelic, in the knowledge of the truth, were at all implicated nor did they join the 
advenaries of the settlement at that period. 
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man with whom I must be acquainted." Taking him aside 
into the garden^ he mentioned his intended expedition to Ire- 
land^ and requested his company with a view to the affiurs of 
Trinity College. After using entreaty^ Cromwell had to employ 
his authority, and Owen returned^ not to r^et his compliance^ 
but to urge it upon others to cross the channel too. Arriv- 
ing in July 1649^ he took up his residence in Trinity College, 
and afterwards in Dublin Castle. Here, though not in his 
usual health, and burdened with manifold employments, he 
was, at the same time, engaged, he says, in " constant pr»Eu:h* 
ing to a numerous multitude of as thirsting a people after the 
Gospel as he had ever conversed with."* .Owen remained only 
about six months in Ireland, but he saw enough to afl^t his 
, mind deeply, and on his return had resolved that others 
should, if possible, feel with him. Accordingly, on the 28th 
of February, I6d0, a day of humiliation throughout the 
kingdom, having returned to London, and being called to 
preach in public before the parliament, his heart was full of 
anxiety respecting Ireland. In the course of his sermon, 
therefore, he addressed parliament in the following terms : — 
'' God hath been faithful in doing great things for you« be 
faithAil in this one, — do your utmost for the preaching of the 
Gospel in Ireland. Give me leave to add a few motives to this 
duty. 1. They want it. No want like theirs who want the 
Gospel. I would there were for the present one Goqiel 
preacher for every walled town in the English possessions in 
Ireland. The land mourneth, and the people perish for want 
of knowledge : many run to and fro, but it is upon other de- 
signs—knowledge is not increased. 2. They are sensible of 
their wants, and cry out for supply. The tears and cries of 
the inhabitants of Dublin after the manifestations of Christ 
are ever in my view. If they were in the dark, and loved to 
have it so, it might somewhat dose a door on the bowels of 
our compassion ; but they cry out of their darknesif, and are 
ready to follow every one, to have a candle. If their being 
without the Grospel move not our hearts, it is hoped their im.* 
portunate cries will disquiet our rest, and wrest help as a heg* 
gar doth an alms." Again he says, " What then shall we do ? 
This thing is ofVen spoken of, seldom driven to a dose ! Firsii 

♦ Oweii*i Worki, 8vo, toL t. p. 649. 
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Pray the Lord of the harvest^ that He would send out, that 
He would thrust forth labourers into his harvest The labour- 
ers are ready to say, * there is a lion in the way, and diffi- 
culties to be contended withal/ And to some men it is hard 
seeing a call of God through difficulties ; when, if it would 
but clothe itself with a few carnal advantages, how apparent is 
it to them ! Be earnest then with the Master of these la- 
bourers^ in whose hand is their life, and breath, and all their 
ways, that he would powerfully constrain them to be willing 
to enter into the fields, that are white for the harvest SecoTtd- 
ly, Make such provision, that those who will go may be fenced 
from outward straits and fears, so far as the uncertainty of hu-» 
man affiurs in general, and the present tumultuating perturba- 
tions will admit. And let not this, I beseech you, be the 
business of an unpursued order ; but, thirdly. Let some be ap- 
pointed, (generals die and sink by themselves), to consider tl^s 
thing, and to hear what sober proposals may be made by any 
whose hearts God shall stir up to so good a work. This, I 
say, is a work wherein God expecteth faithfulness from you : 
stagger not at his promises, nor your own duty. However, by 
all means possible in this business I have strived to deliver 
my own soul !" 

In one single week after this discourse, that is, on the 8th of 
March, parliament passed an ordinance for the encouragement 
of religion and learning in Ireland. By this act, certain lands 
were devoted to the support of Trinity College, and the en- 
dowment of its professors; for erecting another College in 
Dublin, and maintaining its teachers ; and for the erection of 
a free school, as well as the support of the master and scholars. 
Nor was this ' the business of an unpursued order,' as Owen 
had deprecated. Parliament immediately appointed four cmn- 
missioners to proceed to Ireland, whose initials will be found 
below. Dr Samuel Winter of Queen's College, Cambridge, 
renouncing a living of L.400 per annum, and without stipulat- 
ing what support he should receive for himself and his family, 
accompanied thepa. His appointment was fixed at only L.IOQ 
a year ; but being possessed of some property, he resolved 
to lay himself out for the benefit of Ireland. . Being appointed 
Provost of Trinity College, under his care it revived and 
flourished ; for so zealous was he in promoting its interests, that, 
upon his leaving it before the Restoration, it was indebted to 
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him a considerable sum, which he had disbursed for the pub- 
lic good out of his own property. 

Owen, however, in his discourse before Parliament, had also 
said, " How is it that Jesus Christ is in Ireland only as a lion 
staining all his garments with the blood of his enemies, and 
none to hold him up as a lamb sprinkled with his own blood 
to his friends ? Is it the sovereignty and interest of England 
that is alone to be there transacted? For my part, I see no 
farther into the mystery of these things, but that I could 
heartily rejoice that innocent blood being expiated, the Irish 
might enjoy Ireland so long as the moon endureth, so that 
Jesus Christ might possess the Irish." The College being 
therefore somewhat revived, the Parliament also resolved to 
send over six of the most eminent preachers to Dublin ; but 
the number who went to Ireland was far from being confined 
to six. Besides Dr Winter, the city enjoyed the labours of 
Dr Thomas Harrison, Mr Charnock, Mr Samuel Mather, Mr 
Thomas Patient, Mr Christopher Blackwood, Mr Nathaniel 
Mather, Mr Edward Veal, Dr Daniel Williams, and others ; 
not to mention those ministers who either went at their own 
charge, or were sent and settled for a season, in Waterford and 
Clonmell, Cork and Kilkenny, Limerick and Galway, Lurgan 
and Carrickfergus.* 

The condition of the Native Irish, for whose sake, chiefly, 
these names are mentioned, was not overlooked. In the books 
of the Privy Council office, therefore, we find the following ex- 
tract, dated frt>m Dublin Castle, and subscribed by the four 
parliamentary commissioners ; — " Upon reading the report of 
Doctor Winter, Hioctor Harrison, Mr Wooton, and Mr Chal- 
mers, touching Mr James Carey, and of his fitness and abili- 
ties to preach the word, both in English and Irish, and upon 



* For dght or ten years we find these men {teaching with considerable efftet 
In Dublin* Wintor and Patient used to preach in the cathedral,— Harriscm at 
Christ Church,— S. Mather, a senior fellow (tf Trinity, at St ^cholas,— Charnock 
used to have many distinguished persons for his hearers* but he did not remain 
above three years. Harrison and Mather died in Dublin, and much grief was felt 
at thdr decease, particularly at that of the former. His Ameral sermon was preach, 
ed by Dr V^lliams above-mentioned, who was the founder of the library in Red 
cross Street, London. When a commission was drawn out by the Lord-Deputy fat 
removing the episcopal ministers of Munster, it was Mather who decUned, saying, 
'* that he was called into the coimtry to preach the Goqiel, and not to hinder others 
flrom doing so." 
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condderatioD had thereof^ and of the usefuhiess of gifts in order 
to the conversion of the poore ignorant natives, it is thought fit 
and ordered, that the said Mr Carey doe preach to the Irish at 
Bride's parish once every Lord's day, and that he doe occs- 
sionally repair to Trim and Athye, to preach as aforesaid, and 
that for his care and pains therein he be aUowed the sallaryof 
sixty pounds per annum, to be paid quarterly," &c. Subscrib- 
ed " R. P , M. C , R. G , M. T ."• 

This attestation in favour of preaching to the natives in Irish 
is the more to be regarded, as being an independent testimony 
borne by men who were called to visit the country for a season, 
and Impartially to observe and record its necessities ; and there can 
be no doubt that, had they been permitted to remain in Ire- 
land, the object would not only have been kept in view, but 
pursued* Before, however, even- another testimony can be 
found in favour of such a course, most of the existing genera- 
tion must pass away, just as others had done before it. 

Bedell had now been dead many years, — but the seed sown, 
though long buried, it appears, could not die. Or, to change the 
figure, ^* the words of the wise are as goads," and it seemed 
scarcely probable that instructions, so, pointed and solemn as 
those which this wise and conscientious man employed at ordi- 
nation, could either be forgotten or disdained.' The usefulness 
of such a man seldom if ever ends with his life. It is, how- 
ever, rather remarkable, that we find such evidence of his per- 
sonal influence at the distance of more than thirty-five years 
after his death ; and though the effect of that influence on the 
attempts in preaching to the Native Irish, about to be men- 
tioned, was not what it ought to have been, still it is distinct, 
and it seems due to his memory to trace it. 

Dr Thomas Price, a native of Wales, educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, and subsequently a senior fellow, had been or- 



* These initbda may be considered as standing for Richard Pepys, Miles Corbet, 
Robert Goodwin, and Matthew Thomlinson ; the first being Chief Justice, and the 
three following, the Commissioners of Government under the Parliament, for 
the years 16&5 and 6* or Councillors as they were now styled in the commission sent 
to General Fleetwood. In two dilftrent publications I have observed this extract 
dated * the Sd of March, lOfSS ;* but this is a misprint for 1656, when these men 
were in ofltee. The Restoration and its effbcts put an end to the residence or at 
least the employment of all these individuals : indeed Or Winter returned to Eng- 
land in the year 1662-3. 

E 
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dained by Bedell^ and afterwards became Archdeacon of 
Kilniore. Whether when Bishop of Kildare^ from 1660 to 
1667^ he had it in his power to follow out his principles, does 
not appear ; but having been appointed Archbishop of Cashel, 
and though, at the period to which I allude, in the seventy- 
ninth year of his age, we find that he had not even then for- 
gotten the solemn ' obtestation' delivered to him in Kilmore 
so many years before. Price was bom in 1599 ; it was how 
1678, when a copy of the Irish Testament was not to be seen ! 
but an Irish Prayer-Book, and Psalms, in handsome folio, hav- 
ing been discovered by Dr Andrew Sail, and presented to Dr 
Price, he appointed them to be read in his cathedral. Before this 
period, however, having been for ten years resident at Cashel, 
he had paid special attention to the Native Irish, and is said 
to have '^ maintained many Irish clergymen to preach to them 
in their country language."* Whether these Irish ministers 
were numerous, as here stated, is I think doubtful ; but there 
can be no question as to Dr Price's zeal on this subject. In the 
year 1676, in addressing the Earl of Essex, then Lord Lieu- 
tenant, Dr Jones, Bishop of Heath, urging the necessity of at- 
tention to the Irish language, then adds, " I cannot but men- 
tion and recommend as a precedent to others, the zeal of the 
present Archbishop of Cashel, who has set himself on that work 
industriously, by instructing the Irish in their own language, 
and hath already gathered the comfortable fruits of his labour, 
—the number also of such increasing." Thus also, in 1678, 
Dr Sail refers to him when writing to Mr Boyle, — '* I doubt 
not but it may conduce highly to the glory of God, the good 
of these. souls, and credit of our government, if the other pre- 
lates and pastors of Ireland did use such endeavours as the 
good Archbishop of Cashel does, by communing with the na- 
tives, and wmning them to hear and read the word of God." 
These measures, it is true, met with no small opposition, while 
the Ardibishop is represented as maintaining an uninterrupted 
struggle with every one on this subject, and continued a de- 
cided advocate for preaching in Irish, to the day of his death, 
in August, 1684, at the advanced age of eighty-five.t 



* Ware'* Bithopt, Dublin, 1784, p. 487. f B<qrle»8 Worki, fidio, rol I. 

603— 6U5. 
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In the year 1680, Dr Sail, then living at Oxford, was hesi- 
tating between an English and an Irish residence. Mr Boyle 
seems to have urged the latter, and in setting off for Cashel in 
May that year, Dr S. replied, — " Whether I do intend to set 
forth firom Uience in three days, God willing ; there and else- 
where preaching in Irish, I will endeavour to prepare the way 
for the reading of your Irish Testament ;" and in five months 
after this he writes — " Since my last to you, I have spent my 
time preaching and catechising in English and Irishy every 
Sunday, in this city and in the country near it." 

It has been already stated, that Dr Sail was the author of the 
preface prefixed to the Irish New Testament ; but so impress- 
ed was he, at the same time, with the necessity for an Irish 
ministry, that he concluded that preface in the following terms : 
-^'^ Finally, students in schools and universities, who design 
to live by the cure of souls in Ireland, shaU, upon a serious 
consideration, find it their precise duty to procure such know- 
ledge in the language of the natives as may enable them to 
help and instruct the souls committed to their charge, and of 
which they are to give account to God ; for, notwithstanding all 
the statutes and endeavours used to bring ^is whole nation to 
a knowledge of the English tongue, experience shows it could 
not be efibcted; and it is apparent, that in Ireland there are 
many parishes, baronies, and whole counties, in which the fiir 
greater number of the common people do understand no other 
language but the Irish. This being so, how can it be presum- 
ed of any godly pastor of souls in such places, that he will not 
procure the spiritiud welfare of those men, by the sweat of 
whose brows he hath his bread, enabling himself to preach, 
read to, or converse with them in the language they can under- 
stand ; that being the way to gain their good- will and thereby 
to win their souls to God ? For very true and experienced is 
that which Aristotle said, plurimas amicitias iaciturmtas sola 
dissolvity — (silence alone, dissolvies many friendships), — want of 
communication breeds want of love and union." 

Dr Jones, Bishop of Meath, was another character who, at 
this time, was, of course, deeply concerned on the subject of 
Irish preaching, and it required but little to kindle his zeal. 
In early life he had been Dean of Eilmore and Ardagh, and af- 
fords another proof of the power of Bedell's example- No sooner 
was Dr Sail introduced to him, when inquiring after Bedell's 
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manuscript of the Old Testament, than the recollections of for- 
mer days returned upon him. Immediately he opened a corre- 
spondence with Mr Boyle, and in his very first letter, dated 
4th August, 1680, he wrote as follows: — " I have dealt with 
our present Provost of this College of Dublin (Dr Marsh), that 
he, according to what was some time practised by Dr Bedell, 
his predecessor, would encourage the reading of Irish, and that 
Irish prayers, &c., as others, might be publicly used in the 
College, for thereby fitting our labourers for the harvest of 
souls, which may, by Grod's blessing such endeavours, be hope- 
folly expected." Nine months after this, on the 3d of May« 
1681, he writes firom Dublin to Mr Boyle, ^* I shall shut this 
up with what I have in my*last given you joyfolly, and witk 
what is since then, of the progress of Irish preaching in this 
College chapel. The first Sunday in each month is designed 
for that. The first, as you heard, was on Easter^day ; the 
next, which was that day month, was so enlarged^ that the 
whole area of the chapel, with rooms adjoining, above and be- 
low, was unusually thronged. Among these were Lord Dillon, 
and other eminent persons. The Lord Lieutenant intends to 
aflford his presence for farther countenance and encouragement." 
This warm friend. Dr. Jones, died on the 6th of January, 1682 : 
in three months afterwards, Dr Sail also followed him to the 
grave ; and the above, like every other similar attempt, vrither- 
ed and died away under another blight of mistaken political 
expediency.* 

In point of time, the next feeble effort in the way of ad- 
dressing the natives of Ireland is rendered interesting, from its 
affording the earliest modem proof with which we are acquaint- 
ed of the identity of the Gaelic and Irish languages. After the 
si^ of Londonderry, 1688-9, many of the Native Irish having 
left their habitations, in the barony of Innishowen, Don^;al, 
and gone to the south with the army, several ^unilies fix>m the 
Highlands of Scotland came and settled there. Not under- 
standing English, they petitioned Dr King, Bishop of Denry, 
fbr a minister who should be able to preach in their own lan- 
guage. Two ministers were readily granted, one of whom held 

• Dr Jones was the third sod of Lewis Jcmes, ftom Wales, sometimes oiled, 
on account of his age, the « vivacious*' Bishop of KlUaloe ; who died at Oublin 
in 1646, in his one hundred and fourth year, and lies intenced in Weit>arg*s 
Church. 
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an Irish living, and the other received a competent allowance 
from the Bishop. The consequence of which was, that not 
only the Highlanders but the Irish attended, to the number of 
four and sometimes ^ye hundred, none of whom could under- 
stand an English sermon. 

About tlie same period, or within a year after this, many fa- 
milies from the Western Isles landed near Carrickfergus, and 
settled in the northern parts of the county of Antrim. At first 
they went to church, but not understanding what was said, 
they gave it up, and, had nothing been done, the consequences 
must have been melancholy: but the efiects produced in 
Donegal were so manifest, that certain individuals petition- 
ing the fiishop of Down, a Mr Duncan M'Arthur was sent to 
them, on whose ministry they attended with great satis&ction. 
At his death, a Mr Archibald M^Callum succeeded, on whose 
ministry the Irish as well as the Highlanders attended. He 
was rendered useful to both parties ; and, for ten or fifteen 
years, there were, besides Mr M'Callum, three, if not four, 
preachers of a similar description, each of them having consi- 
derable congregations. All such efibrts, however, were soon 
discouraged ! How many Highlanders emigrated I have not 
been able to ascertain, but their descendants going on to in- 
crease, are now mingled with the Native Irish population ; yet 
is there, at the present moment, no such person as a Gaelic mi- 
nister in the north of Ireland, although, in a very short pe- 
riod, if not at first, he would be equally intelligible even to the 
Irish as if he had been bom in the country. Surely every Scots 
Highlander will not read this in vain. 

In the year 1702, one interesting case occurred of an Irish 
deigyman being impressed with his obligations to attend to the 
nadves, and communicate with them through the medium of 
their vernacular tongue,— Mr Nicholas Brown, Rector of the 
parishes of Donaghcavey, Dromore, and Rosorry, in the coun- 
ties of Fermanagh and Omagh. Applying himself with indus- 
trious zeal to the interests of the natives around him, he became 
a perfect master of the language. In the first instance, he 
made it his business to gain the afiections of the people by kind 
and humane treatment, and, observing that they were wonder- 
fVilly pleased with hearing divine worship in their own tongue, 
he took every opportunity of thus instructing them, — holding 
public meetings, and visiting them in their cottages. Mr 
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firown« it will be observed, had three liyings, but his preach- 
ing in Irish was not confined to one. From 1702 to the end 
of 1705 he laboured in the parish of Rosorry, in which part 
of the town of Enniskillen is situated. Then, removing to 
Dromore and Donaghcavey, contiguous livings, in the county 
of Omagh, he continued the same course with more success, 
and it was while here employed that a Mr William Grattan, of 
Enniskillen, visited him on his death-bed. During this his last 
illness he discovered a most tender]concem for the Native Irish, 
and told Mr G. that, if the Convocation would agree to prevail 
on Parliament to encourage Irish preachers and schoolmasters 
throughout the kingdom, he had no doubt that within a few 
years the success would be great. The translation of some 
choice books into Irish he also conceived to be of vital import- 
ance, and, in order at once to convey useful instruction and 
meet the feelings of the natives, he had already translated the 
first part of Thomas a Eeropis. This translatiori is pronounced 
to have been a good one, and it was fairly written out for the 
press, but never printed ; indeed it seems uncertain whether it is 
now in existence. After his decease, an attestation to the value 
and importance of his exertions was subscribed by the Provost 
of the town, Mr William Ball, and fifteen burgesses or inhabi- 
tants, in which they say, *^ that to this day (28th January, 
1712), the memory of Mr Brown is, upon that account, valu- 
able among the natives of these' parts, as in their common dis- 
course we have often heard them declare." To this useful 
course of exertion, in which Mr Brown persevered till his death, 
in the spring of 1708, he was not only encouraged but advised 
by Dr St George Ash.* 

Mr Brown's allusion to the Convocation had probably some 
reference to a resolution which was sent from the Lower to 
the Upper House on the 3d of March, 1 703, in which, refer- 
ring to the Native Irish, it was declared to be the opinion of 
that House, '^ that preachers, in all the dioceses of this king- 
dom, preaching in the Irish tongue, would be a great means of 
their conversion." To this resolution the Upper House re- 
plied, — *' As to preaching in the Irish tongue, we think it 

* The Bishop of Clc^her, a Fellow of the Royal Society, and once Provost of 
Trinity College. He was afterwards Bishop of Derry, published several sermons 
and mathematical tracts, and bequeathed his mathematical books to the College 
library. 
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use^^ where it is practicable;" but there the matter had rest- 
ed at the period of Mr Brown's decease. 

About the time of his death, but in a, part of the country far 
distant from Mr Brown, another solitary instance occurred of an 
Irish clergyman, who engaged strenuously on behalf of the 
best interests of the natives. The Rev. Walter Atkins, trea- 
surer of the cathedral church of Cloyne, being appointed Vicar 
of Middleton, half-way between Cork and Youghal, resolved 
to acquire a competent knowledge of the Irish language. The 
Earl of Inchiquin having furnished him with an Irish Prayer- 
Book, which for a number of years he continued to use ; the 
voices of the natives were heard in the Lord's Prayer, and the 
responses before it ; the attendance was good, and his labours 
roost acceptable. His Bishop, Dr Charles Crow, had come over to 
Ireland in 1680, in the humble capacity of amanuensis to Dr 
Sail, already mentioned, and, as might be expected, Mr Atkins 
received his. sanction and cordial encouragement. Now here 
is a parish, in which, at the distance of one hundred and twenty 
years, '^ the lower classes commonly speak Irish.'' This is 
stated in a statistical account of the parish published in 1819, 
and yet under the head entitled " Suggestions for Improve- 
ment and Means for meliorating the Condition of the People," 
all that is printed is the single monosyllable — None. 

Besides Mr Brown and Mr Atkins, there were several other 
ministers who followed their example, and with corresponding 
success. Some of their hearers were not merely pleased but 
much affected when hearing the word of God ; and two men of 
thirty years of age bought primers, and learned to read, that they 
might be able for themselves to search the Scriptures. 

In the month pf June, 1709, we find the Lower House of 
Convocation resolving, " that some fit persons be provided and 
encouraged to preach, catechise, and perform divine service in 
the Irish tongue, at such times and places as the ordinary of 
each diocese, with the consent of the incumbent of the parish 
where such offices shall be performed, shall direct. That such 
clergymen of each diocese as are qualified by their skill in the 
Irish language for this work, and are willing to undertake it, 
may have the preference not only in their own parishes, but 
n any other part of the diocese." Again, in 1710, as soon as 
the Convocation had assembled, the Lower House again took up 
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the subject, and resolTed^*'^ It will be requisite that a com- 
petent number df ministers duly qualified to instruct the na- 
tives of this kingdom^ and perform the offices of religion to 
them in their own language, be proyided^ and encouri^ed by a 
suitable maintenance." 

Surely, after so many resolutions^ the reader, had he not 
read the previous pages, would now exclaim, **' At least some 
steps are about to be taken !*' But, no ; each of them, and in 
succession, he is to regard as merely, in Owen's language, 
'^ the business of an unpursued order 1" The last of them was 
engrossed in the bill before referred to, with the fkte of which 
the reader is already acquainted. Too late to be passed into 
a law that session, the subject was never again revived from 
that day to this. This said resolution was passed in 1710, 
one hundred and seventeen years ago. Three generations 
have since that time passed away, and the fourth, already far 
on its way, must soon follow to the grave ! 

While such resolutions were discussing, and passing, and re- 
passing, Primate Marsh, long satisfied as to the necessity for 
such efforts, united with some of his clergy in a subscription 
for maintaining two ministers or missionaries to preach in 
Irish to the natives of Armagh ; and Dr Hickman, Bishop of 
Derry, with his clergy, did the same for that district of coun- 
try ; but they both died in the same month of the same year, 
November, 1713— the latter in London, the former, aged 7^, 
in Dublin ; and with them, and one or two of their contem- 
poraries, seems to have expired all disposition or desire on the 
subject. 

Here, then, let the reader pause for a few moments, and 
look back, or look forward — for here, alas! the meagre his- 
tory of preaching the everlasting Gospel to the Native Irish 
in their vernacular tongue comes to an end, and that through- 
out the whole course of the eighteenth century ! To thou- 
sands in Britain this must appear alt<^ether incredible; but of 
the last century as well as others the retrospect is a pecu- 
liarly painful one, as it regards the immortal interests of this 
ancient people. 

I have before me a small tract by the deceased Dr Coke, 
published in 1801 ; but mine is actually a reprint at Iliiladel- 
phia, in America, dated in July of that year, which e<mtains 
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the first intiiiiatioii of taj iretiviag int^est on this sul^ject.* 
By this it appears that two or diree indiTidnals^ for two 
years^ had heen engaged in preaching to the people in their . 
own language. And now^ at the distance of so many years, 
after nearly a century of silence, what were the efieets ? Just 
such as might hafe been expected, and such as had been 
fully realized in past generatbns. The M men and women 
drew near and heard with deep concern, " and when they 
heard them speak in the (Irish) tongue, they kept the more 
silence." The Irish . languf^ seemed to possess a charm in 
their ears, which even amazed the speaker, and old critics in 
it, who came to judge, went away, not unfirequently, with 
the tear in dieir eye. In 1805, there is said to have been 
eight individuals so qualified for addressing their countrymen ; 
but at present I do not know that there are more than two 
thus engaged, and their efforts all along, though of an essen- 
tially important diaracter, have not been stationary or per- 
manent in any one place. 

Such, then, is the whole of the pow account of what has 
been already done, and of the manner in whidi, for ages, the 
paramount duty of preaching the glad tidings of salvation to the 
Native Irish has been treated by the nation at large. Sir 
Henry Sidney, whom this people used to style " the good 
Lord Deputie," was the first to recommend this, after peram- 
bulating the whole country, and the reader has seen how 
warmly he did so. But it is now more than two hundred and 
Jifty years since he wrote that letter.t 

Without any regard to party, or party names, I have 
gleaned every particle of information which I could find, and 
I believe there never has been any account so fiill and cir- 
cumstantial laid before the public eye before ; and yet, alas ! 
this is all that can be collected or said on the subject When 



* TliU reprint was with the view of tecoinmendlng the object to the Americans, 
and lecuriog at least some pecumary aid. In conclusion, the writer, speaking of 
an Irish ministry, sayi, ** It is my humble Judgment* that the whole empire is, in 
a political view, concerned in its success ; but that which, above all things, should 
influence us, is the salvation of souls. The Native Irish have passions the most 
floaeeptible of impression of any people I believe in Europe : if, therefinre^ their 
wmon attctioDs can be engaged on the side of truth, they will probably become one 
of the most religious nations on the globe. " 

t See pages 88, 88. 

£ 2 
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one turns rbimd and looks oyer it^ he may well feel astonished 
and inquire^ but is it possible? is any like this the actual 
. condition of Ireland ? It cannot be.— On this side of the Bri- 
tish channel the light of that Sab|bath nerer returns^ in which 
the glad news of salvation^ through a Saviour's blood, are 
not proclaimed^ regularly^ in ^ur distinct languages. It is 
not that there are two or three individuals, wandering up and 
down through Wales^ the Highlands, and the Isle of. Man^ 
preaching to any casual number who may choose to stop and 
hear. No, there is the Gaelic and the Welsh minister^ pro-, 
perly so called. Many imperfections may exist in each of 
these districts in Britain; but, on the other hand, in how many 
pleasing instances there is the minister well qualified, and 
fixed to his post, he appears at the appointed hour, — ^the 
voice of praise and prayer is heard, and whether it be in Eng- 
lish or Gaelic, in Welsh or Manx, the people hear, in their 
own tongue, the wonderful works and ways of Grod. On the 
morning of the returning Sabbath, many a Welshman, with 
the book of God in his possession, finds his way to the well- 
known spot, where he has long regularly listened to the man, 
who, '^ commanding, away the hidden things of dishonesty, 
not walking in craftiness, nor handling the word of God de- 
ceitfully," has regularly,, as the day returned, "" by manifesta- 
tion of the truth, commended himself to every one's conscience 
in the sight of God — warning every man, and teaching every 
man, in all wisdom, that he might present every man perfect 
in Christ Jesus." 

And surely replies, it may be even my reader, you do not 
mean to insinuate that such things are not to be found among 
a similar population in Ireland, and a population three times 
the number of all the Highlanders, and Welsh, and Manx 
men in Britain ? No, my reader, I do not mean to insinuate, 
but to assert it. Instances ^ere ma]^ be, in certain quarters, 
in which, through the medium of their native language, the 
poor people are occasionally dissuaded or warned against the 
practice of vice ; but with regard to the standing ordinance 
of preaching, the scriptural exposition of God's most holy 
word, or obsequious conformity to the high commission of our 
Redeemer, now hanging over us in all its original force and 
obligation, all this has yet to be known and felt among the 
Native Irish ! 
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In reference to the country at large^ I know of two minis- 
ters, stationary, who are ahle to preach in Irish, and I believe 
do so — Mr S.* and Mr F. Recently there may be, and I hope 
there are others who are acquiring, if they have not yet ac- 
quired the language ; but what are these to the field before us ? 
Yet, with these exceptions, did I know of any other instances 
in which the minister comes forward with r^ularity as the 
day returns, having for his grand object, in his own pulpit, to 
preach to his own stated congregation, the everlasting Gospel 
in the Irish language, I should delight to mention them ; 
but if such exist, I know it not. And as for even the 
large Cities and Towns in that fine country— what would be 
thought if I could say we have no such thing as a Gaelic 
chapel, where the Gospel is proclaimed, in Glasgow, Inverness, 
or Edinburgh— no such thing as a Welsh chapel, for a similar 
purpose, in Liverpool, Bristol, or London, and in some of which 
it may soon become, if it is not already, an imperious duty to 
have an Irish one} Yet nothing of a similar kind exists 
at this moment in Dublin or Cork, in Limerick or Galway, 
and many other parts, where the call for it is &i louder than 
that which led to the existence of a Welsh or Graelic ministry 
in the cities or towns of Britain. 

I know it will be said here, — ' But the Scriptures have been 
{Hrinted in Irish.' Yes, in conformity with the manner in 
which the language has always been read, it is at last restored 
to its just claims upon us, and the Irish Bible complete, in its 
ovni character, has only just left the press ! ' And then there are 
Irish schools.' Yes, for about one soul in two hundred, or fifteen 
thousand out of a population of more than three millions ; or 
say there were only two, then apply this to Scotland, and ob- 
serve how the number would sound.t * But there are men who 
read the Scriptures.' Yes, comparatively a few men are thus 
employed ; but what is all this to the subject before us ? Are 
all these, united, and though carried to the utmost extent^ con- 
sidered to be a substituted Do these relieve us from the obli- 
gation to obey the express authority of Immanuel ? Has he 



» *• I wish,** says he, " there was a professor of Irish appointed in Trinity Col- 
lege— all the ministers of the Gospel should know the Irish language on Irish 
ground." 

t As for English, the proportion of those now learning to read is most cheering. 
On an average, it is above England ; but seethe last page of Sect. vi. 
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vacated his own commiasion with referenee to this pec^le, or 
have we found out a way^ throogh books, and ednottion, and 
reading, though it be his own word, which siqiersedes the ne- 
cessity for doing, simply what mnst be done, in every other na- 
tion, if his kingdom is to prosper there ? 

Much have we heard, indeed, in modem times of the noble 
invention of printing, and much respecting the power of edu- 
cation ; and I do not imagine that any candid reader who has 
proceeded thus fiir can suppose that the writer is indisposed to 
give to each its own appropriate plaee. At the same time, he con- 
ceives that they may not only be perverted, but prevented 
from doing that good which they otherwise might accomplish. 
For example, if they be permitted to occupy that place in our 
esteem and expectation, which belongs to a divine and sove« 
reign q)pointmenty then may they not only become as diaff 
when compared to the wheat ; but, awakening the jealousy of 
Him, who will not give his glory to another, our employment 
of education only, and with all the energy which the art of 
printing has given to it, may turn out to be nothing more than 
giving activity to the powers of the mind, without directing and 
controlling their movements. Education will humanize and im- 
prove, in most instances, but to save from ultimate destructioD, 
properly speaking, never was within its province, and never 
will be. Yet since the time in which many have been roiised 
to see its necessity, there has be^i a phraseology often used 
respecting it by no means warrantable. Education, but above 
aU, Scriptural education, will do much. There will always be 
an indescribable distance between a people so favoured and any 
other left without such means. But if we expect more frcna it 
than it has ever produced, and, above all, if we apply to it the 
langaa%ejumished to us in Scripture, and which is there ot- 
chmvely employed with reference to an institution of Grod's own 
sovereign appointment, we maybe left to witness the impo- 
tence of education instead of its power. Hence we have read of 
the system of some one of these educational societies being so 
adapted for the regeneration of Ireland ; and the terms employ- 
ed in Scripture to the labourers in the vineyard of God, have 
been unsparingly employed by religious people to the exertions 
<^ Sdioolmasters, or those who superintend them. This is 
not merely incorrect, but it is unwise and unwarrantable. Every 
one knows, that, in all such cases of agency, eveiy thing de- 
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pends apon the expectations and intentions of the agent; but 
the language referred to is teaching us to expect from him, 
what in a thousand instances the agent neither intends nor ex- 
pects himself. The Schoolmaster may have gone abroad, and, 
if a man of principle, will do great good ; but to apply to him or 
his efl^rts the language of Sacred Writ, which regards another 
order of men and another exercise, is calculated to injure the 
work <^ his hands, as well as blind our own minds with respect 
to another duty, — a duty which, so far as the Native Irish sre 
concerned, is at once not only incumbent, but unfulfilled. 

Unquestionably the privileges of reading the Scriptures, and 
bdng taught to read them in our native language, are of ine»- 
timaUe value ; but were they even universally enjoyed, in no 
single instance could they supersede the necessity of hearing 
the word ; of hearing it explained and applied by a Man who 
isikpt to teach, — by one who himself believes, and therefore 
speaks. How frequently did the great Founder of our fiuth him- 
self exclaim, — *' He that hath ears to hear, let him hear," that 
is, let him listen ; and now certainly, if the attention is to be 
awakened and fixed, if the general truths of revelation are to 
be applied to the consciences of men, or afterwards to the van- 
ed experience of the Christian life, the human voice can neither 
be dispensed with nor superseded. " When an important sub- 
ject is presented to an audience, with an ample illustration of 
its several parts, its practical improvement enforced, and its re- 
lation to the conscience and the heart insisted upon with seri- 
ousness, copiousness, and fervour, it is adapted in the nature 
of things to produce a more deep and lasting impression than 
can usually be expected from reading. He who knows how 
forcible are right words, and how apt man is to be moved by 
roan> has consulted the constitution of our frame, by appoint- 
ing an order of men, whose office it is to address their fellow- 
creatures on their eternal concerns. Strong feeling is naturally 
contagious ; and if, as the wise man observes, " as iron shar- 
pened^ iron, so doth the countenance of a man his firiend," the 
combined effects of countenance, gesture, and voice, accompa- 
nying a powerful appeal to the understanding and the heart, 
on subjects of everlasting moment, can scarcely fail of being 
great. But, independently of the natural tendency of the Chris- 
tian ministry to convert the soul and promote spiritual im- 
provement, it derives its peculiar efficacy f^om its being a Di- 
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yine appointment, it is not merely a natural^ it ia also an tn* 
ttUuted means of good ; and whatever God appoints by special 
authority, he graciously engages to bless, provided it be attend- 
ed to with right di^K>8itions and proceed from right motives.'** 

Is it possible then, in the nature of things^ that Ireland 
is doomed to remain longer in this condition ? That the Na- 
tive Irish in particular are to continue from Sabbath to Sabbath 
to spend that day as they have done for ages ? It cannot be. 
Shall men continue to leave their native shores and go far hence 
to the heathen only ? Will the inhabitants of Ireland itself 
and those of Britain continue to encourage and call forth such 
men for their work^ and shall our countrymen and fellow-sub- 
jects be forgotten ? Shall we enforce the necessity and import- 
ance of acquiring the languages of India, of China, and Japan, 
in order to reach the heart through the ear, and shall it seem 
a hard task to acquire the use of a tongue spoken^ by such a 
multitude in the immediate vicinity of our own, nay intersect- 
ing it in almost every direction ? 

But this subject we shall have occasion to resume afterwards. 
It is time to hear what can be advanced against such measures 
as have been advised throughout the three preceding sections. • 



* Robert Hall,-Km the duty, and proper manner of hearing the Word of God. 
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SECTION IV. 

UNFOUNDED OBJECTIONS 

Against the emplojrmeiit of the Irish language answered, and sh^wn to be of bane* 
Ad tendency in every sense j as it is not only essential to the efitetoal instruc- 
tion of the people, but its neglect is injurious, as well to the progress of the 
English language as to that of general information. 



Th£ preceding pages may be said to invol?e an answer to 
every objection against the employment of the Irish language 
in the business of education or instruction^ wherever it happens 
to be daily spoken ; but as the objections themselves furnish 
occasion for adducing a curious^ if not instructive variety of 
collateral proof, they are here noticed. The same objections 
were indeed answered in a memorial on behalf of the Native 
Irish in 1815 ; but that has been for some time out of print. Of 
course I often employ the same language, but with many addi- 
tional facts. 

I. Such measures would give too much encouragement to the 
language itself, for the sooner it is destroyed or abolishedy so much 
the better. 

This is an ancient objection, and it is still heard on both 
sides of the channel, though within these fourteen years a great 
change has taken place, and all who have paid attention to the 
subject see through its fallacy. To expect that any language 
will decline by denouncing it is vain. Nay, only neglecting 
to teach the people to read it, though at the same time enforc- 
ing the reading of another as the only channel of instruction to 
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the poor^ and as the only road to preferment or indnlgenoe, is 
an attempt, the merits of whidi can very easily be put to the 
proof and examined by the result. The following cases not 
only include a reply to the objection^ but fUmish so many 
powerful arguments for immediate, and cordial, and general 
attention, as well to the language as to the circumstances of 
the Native Irish people. 

English.— The argumenium ad hominem is not without its 
value, and may be employed here with some force. It is but 
&ir, and may not be unseasonable, to remind the Englishman 
of this day, as well as the Anglo-Hibernian, that when Ireland 
was invaded in the twelfth century, English was not the lan- 
gui^e of authority and command, but French. When Henry 
n. himself was returning firom Ireland in 1172, and passing 
through Pembroke, a Welshman accosted him. The Cambri- 
an, supposing that a King of England must understand Eng- 
lish, addressed Henry in that language, calling him ^ gode 
olde Eynge.' Understanding nothing of this salutation, his 
Migesty said to his esquire, in French, ' What does this noan 
mean ?' and the esquire, who had been so situated as to con- 
verse with the Native English, had to act as interpreter. Thus 
the ^h King of England after the Conquest did not seem to 
know the signification of the word King in the Englii^ tongue. 
His son and successor, Richard, probably knew as little, at 
least it is certain that he could not hold a conversation in Eng- 
lish ; though, sitting upon the throne of England, he is said 
to have made amends for this deficiency, by speaking and writ- 
ing well the two languages of Gaul, both north and south, the 
language of oui and the language of oc /* The English tongue, 
therefore, such as it was in these days, was indeed spoken by 
men in that army ; but all the chiefis were Norman French. 
English was spoken by soldiers in the streets and markets 
within the pale ; but French was the language in the castles 
and houses of Uie Barons. Thus the men of English race, 
upon Irish ground, occupied only a middle state between the 
Normans and the Irish. Their language, indeed, at that pe- 
riod was, in fact, proscribed, and in their own country despis- 



* Brompton, p. 1079. Thierry's Norman Conquest, voL iii. p. 180. 
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ed, while in Ireland it held but an intermediate rank between 
that of the new government and the ancient dialect of the abo- 
rigines. Taught as the English or Anglo-Saxons had been, 
by this time^ for a century, and were to be for two hundred 
years longer^ that the edicts or dicta of the reigning power can- 
not wrest from a people the use of their mother-tongue ; was 
it not strange that they could not perceive that the Native 
Irish were certain to act by their vernacular tongue^ just as 
they themselves had done by theirs ? Yet is it not a httle re- 
markable^ that the evil under which the Native Irish have 
laboured for so many ages, and up to the present hour^ is the 
precise evil under which England groaned for three hundred 
yeiyrs^ from the time of the Norman invasion ? This last ter- 
ritorial conquest in the west of Europe is never to be forgotten^ 
as having introduced a species of policy into this country which 
has checked the diffusion of kriowiedge perhaps more than any 
one circumstance which can be mentioned. It was a sort of 
crusade on the colloquial dialect of the subdued party^ and it 
certainly had its effects. It checked the diffusion of know- 
ledge among the Native English, it sank the lower orders into 
darkness, and restricted all useful and scientific information to 
a privileged class. But did this experiment of three hundred 
years duration root out, diminish, or abolish the English 
tongue ? No such thing. Long after the Conquest the preach- 
ing of the Normans was not at all understood by the audi- 
ence ;* and though the court, the law, and the nobihty used 
French, the Native English never, as Robert of Gloucest^ in- 
forms us, abandoned their vernacular tongue. In the first part 
of the reign of Edward III. Norman-French had reached its 
highest ascendency in England. Boys in the schools were in- 
structed in the French idiom, after this, in some instances, 
came Latin, and there was no regular instruction of youth in 
English. The children of the nobles were even sent abroad 
to secure correctness of pronunciation. Yet what signified all 
this unnatural procedure ? RoUe, or, as he is sometimes nam- 
ed, Richard Hampole, who died in 1348-9, intimates, that the 
generality of the laity understood no language except the Eng- 
lish, and the English versifier of the romance of Arthur and 



* Hist. Ingulf, p. 115. 
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Merlin asserts, that he knew even many nohles who were igno^ 
rant of French, A change of fashion was now at hand. In 
1362 the act passed which recited that the French language 
was so unknown in England, that the parties to law-suits had 
no knowledge or understanding of what was said for or against 
them, because the counsel spoke French. It therefore ordered 
that all causes should in future be pleaded, discussed, and ad- 
judged in English.* After this English immediately so su- 
perseded its competitor, that by the year 1385 the teaching of 
French in all the schools had been discontinued, and English 
8ubstituted.t '* How hard a matter it is," says old Brere- 
wood, " utterly to abolish a vulgar language in a populous 
country, may well appear by the vain attempt of our Nor- 
man Conqueror, who, although he compelled the English to 
teach their young children in the schools nothing but French, 
and set down all the laws of the land in French, (which cus- 
tom continued till Edward the Third, his days, who disannul- 
led it), purposing thereby to have conquered the language to- 
gether vrith the land, and to have made all French ; yet all 
was labour lost, and obtained no other effect than the ming- 
, ling of a few French words with the English. And even 
such also was the success of the Franks among the Grauls, 
and of the Goths among the Italians and Spaniards." j Bre- 
rewood here maybe said to underrate the influence of the Nor- 
man-French ; but still it is certain that it can by no means 
be charged with the greater part of that difference which ex- 
ists between the Anglo-Saxon and the modem tongue. 

After passing through such an ordeal as this, it might have 
been supposed, that of all the nations on the face of the earth, 
the English would have been the last to have pursued mea- 
sures which they themselves had shown to be abortive, and 
which had been also followed by such injurious and barbar- 
izing consequences to their own ancestors. . 

Independently, however, of this instance, the following 
cases will fully settle this objection, and they are the more 
worthy of notice when the coincidence of dates is observed. 



* 36 Edward 3, c. 15. 

t Turner'8 Hist of England, 4to, vol. ii. p. 574. 

t Brerewood's Inquiries touching the diversity of Languages, &c. London« 
1674, p. 27. 
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Abroad and at home^ in Grermany, in Wales,: in the High- 
lands of Scotland, and the Isle of Man, as well as in Ireland, 
there seems to have been (unconsciously) a unity of design 
which, in all the attempts, proved abortive, and evinced, at 
the same time, what to some may appear strange, that if any 
colloquial dialect is to decline, and the language spoken in its 
vicinity is to gain the ascendency, the most direct and effec- 
tual process is that of teaching to read the colloquial dialect 
itself. 

Wenden. — For about thirty years, viz. from 1«78 to 1708, 
an attempt was made to destroy the Wenden language, which 
is a dialect of the Slavonian, spoken by a tribe of people called 
Die Wendens, living in the circles of Upper and Lower Lu- 
satia, Silesia, &c. In a Latin letter to J. Chamberlayne, Esq. 
from the Rev. Dr Jablonski, first chaplain to the King of 
Prussia, dated Berlin, 5th May, 1714, there' is the following 
distinct account of this business : — " Worthy Sir, — I thou^t 
it would not be unacceptable to you, or the Rev. Mr Richard- 
son, if I should write you a short account of some things here, 
which seem to be parallel to your Irish affairs. There are 
to this very day some considerable remains of the ancient Ve- 
nedi (called by us the Die Wendens), who formerly inhabit- 
ed the banks of the Vistula, but now live along the Oder and 
the Sprea ; their country runs through both the Lusatias,/into 
Misnia on the one hand, and Silesia on the other. Part of 
them are subject to the Emperor and the Elector of Saxony, 
and part to the Elector of Brandenburgh." — " This people 
being originally Sarmatians, speak the Slavonian tongue, and 
most tenaciously keep up the use of it to this day, notwith- 
standing that they have so many ages lived in the midst of 
Grermans. Some of them having passed the Elbe in the days 
of Charles the Great, settled in die country of Lunenburg ; 
but their language, by reason of the small numbers of those 
that spoke it, as we may imagine, having lost ground by little 
and little, was at last quite disused within the memory of our 
fathers, nay of some now alive. Some while since several at- 
tempts were made to bring our Wendens likewise into a disuse 
of it ; and to that end there was a German school set up at 
every church ; to most of their congregations were sent Ger^ 
man pastors ignorant of the Slavonian tongue ; and no books 
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were printed in that language^ that so this illiterate peopk 
might be under a necessity of learning the German tongne. 

'' But none of these methods had the desired success ; for 
the sdiools, which seemed most likely to effect it were found 
to be insufficient^ because the Wendens^ being husbandmen, 
do not inhabit cities or towns, but TiUsges only, whlch^ being 
often &r asunder^ their children could not, without difficulty, 
go to school, espedally in winter, which was the only time 
they could be spared, as their parents could not dispense with 
their assistance in summer at their country labours; thus 
they wilfully forgot that in summer whidi they had unwil- 
lingly learned in winter ; which their parents, who were not 
willing to change their own language for the German, secret- 
ly rejoiced at. The Ckrman pastors of these churdies had 
Tbry bad success in their employment ; for, being ' barba- 
rians' to their hearers, the greatest part of them, and espe* 
cially the women*^ were not at all edified ; and it was found 
by experience, that, after the space of thirty years and up- 
wards, neither the pastor nor the flock understood each other. 
Finally, the want of hooka of piety in their own language, 
tended naturally to fbment their ignorance, but not to kindle 
in them any desire to those in the German tongue ; for they, 
not knowing the good of such books, perfectly despised 
them. 

'^ And now you may easily judge what a miserable condi- 
tion these unhappy people were in, who were altogether un- 
acquainted with letters, had not one book, no spuitual food, 
nor any other helps for demotion, but a very few prayers, and 
some hymns to be got by heart. Neither was any part of the 
Sacred Scriptures printed for the use of so many numerous 
congregations ; but every minister, instead of a sermon, read 
to them some portion of the Word of God, translating it him- 
self as well as he could from the German into the Wenden 
language, too often with little accuracy or judgment. 

'* At last the king (Frederic) applied a remedy to these 
great evils; the Rev. Gottlieb Fabricius, a godly and very 
zealous minister of the Gospel among the Wendens, having 
by his great piety contributed much thereto. After he had 
with no small labour learned the Wenden language, and trans- 
lated a catechism into it, he soon betook himself to a greater 
work, and, in the year 1709, published the whole New Tes- 
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tament in that language. He is now empbyed in publishing 
an elaborate version of the book of Psalms and several Hymns. 
This man^ being caUed to the parish of Peitzens^ which con- 
sists of six villages, whereof he hath now the charge, and find- 
ing no Wenden school there, though he met with some diffi- 
culty at first from the opposition even of his own parishioners, 
yet he so managed the matter, that a schoolmaster was imme^ 
diately placed for the benefit of two of these villages. This 
man so faithfully discharged the trust committed to him, that, 
in a short time, not only these two villages were much pleased 
¥dth reading their own language, but the inhabitants of the rest 
desired that schoolmasters might be placed among them too. 
These they soon obtained ; three were sent to them, Fabri- 
cius himself having, with a great deal of pains, first taught them 
to read, and then how to instruct the children committed to 
their care. He soon saw the happy effect of his pious labours. 
Not only some hundreds of children were now taught to read 
by the industry of these masters, but the parents themselves, 
(who formerly thought their children might live as happily 
without letters as they had done, and out of a kind of secret 
envy would not have their children more knowing than them- 
selves) learned to read from their own children, and practised 
it in their daily devotion at home. Nay, in some places, 
which could not be supplied with masters, while the servants 
were taking care of the horses, some one of them, who had 
happily learned to read, would often take that opportunity to 
instruct the rest in reading,"*^ 

'^ The sentiments of Frederic in relation to this affidr are ex- 
cellently expressed in « rescript of his to the government of 
Newmark, dated 22d September, 1708, which is inserted at 
length in the above Letter, when the Doctor concludes as 
follows : — ^^ This, however, is certain, that the small progress 
some of the Venedi have made in reading, hath so much raised 
their appetite, that they do now of their own accord apply 
themselves to learn the German language, that so they may en- 
joy the benefit of books written in it ; whereby it is come to 
pass, that what was believed would be a hindrance to the Ger^ 
man tongue, doth on the contrary evidently tend to its in- 



• Publiflhed at the end of RichardBon pn Pilgrimages. Dublin, 1727. 
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BoHBMiAN. — The above is not the only instance within the 
German empire. At so recent a period as the year 1 765, the idea 
of destroying the Temacular tongue of Bohemia was entertained. 
The Bohemian, or Tschechnish dialect of the Slayonian lan- 
guage, is spoken generally by the peasantry, and by many of 
superior rank ; yet * in the year alluded to, an attempt was made, 
but without success^ to introduce German teachers into all the 
schools, so that the Bohemian language might be entirely abo- 
lished.* The wakefid and judicious benevolence of the pre- 
sent day has operated, in this instance also, in a more excel- 
lent way. Editions of the Bohemian Bible, amounting to 
thousands of copies, have been printed within the last twenty 
years ; and these appear to be insufficient to gratify the desire 
which prevails among the people to read the Scriptures in their 
own tongue. This desire to read will spread the German lan- 
guage. 

To come nearer home; the scheme of abolishing a language, 
by either neglecting it or teaching another, has been a favour- 
ite one within the limits of the united kingdom, and that for 
ages ; but with what success let the following accounts tes- 
tify :— 

Welsh.— So early as the year 1567, the Welsh had been fa- 
voured, by the zeal of a private gentleman, William Salesbury, 
with a translation of the New Testament in the vernacular 
tongue ; and I cannot, by the way, but notice here, that neither 
Queen Elizabeth nor her advisers required any reply to the 
objection we are now answering. On the contrary, it has been 
already seen, that, in 1571, she had ordered Irish types and a 
printing-press to be sent to Ireland, and it appears that eight 
years before this, in 1563, when ordering, by bill, the transla- 
tion of the Welsh Scriptures, '*• for the souls' health of the 
flocks," in the principality, it was also in order that such as 
did not understand the English language might, '^ by confer- 
ring both tongues together, the sooner attain to the knowledge 
of the English tongue." These are, in fact, the express terms 
of the statute, and had such a self-evident course of policy been 
also pursuied from that time in Ireland, the country would cer- 
tainly not have been in its present condition. The compara- 



* Historical and Political Deicription of Germany, 4to, London, 1800, p. 83. 
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lively ample provision made for the Welsh^ in regard to the 
Scriptures and other hooks^ will appear afterwards. Yet it is 
strange, that, during the last century, the short-sighted policy 
which we now reprobate was attempting to exert itself even in 
Wales. 

'^ In allusion to the endeavours of some to banish their lan- 
guage by teaching English, we find the Rev. Griffith Jones of 
Llandowrer, (he original promoter of the Welsh Circulating 
Schools, pleading as follows : — " In the ordinary way, it is as 
unlikely to bring the whole body of the Welsh people 'to learn 
the English tongue, as it would to prevail with all the common 
people of England to learn French. I am much at a loss to 
know what method should be tried. Should all our Welsh 
books, and our excellent version of the Holy Bible, Welsh 
preaching, and the stated worship of God in our language, be 
taken away, to bring us to a disuse of our tongue ? So they are 
in a manner in some places ; the more our misery ; and yet the 
people are no more better scholars than they are better Chris- 
tians for it Welsh is still the vulgar tongue, and not English; 
The English Charity Schools, which have been tried, produced 
no better effect in country places. All that the children could do 
in three, four, or five years,* amounted commonly to no more, 
than to learn very imperfectly to read some easy parts of the 
Bible, without knowing the Welsh of it : nor idiould this be 
bought strange, considering that they were learning to read an 
unknown language, and had none to speak it but the master, 
and he too obliged to talk to them often in Welsh; insomuch 
that they, who have been so long in English schools, could not 
edify themselves by reading, till many of them lately learned 
to read their own language in the Welsh Charity Schools." 
^^ Sure I am, the Welsh Charity Schools do no way hinder to 
learn .^iig^tjA, but do very much contribute towards ift; and 
perhaps you will allow. Sir, that learning our own language 
first, is the most expeditious way to come at the knowledge 
of another, else why are not your youths in England, designed 
for scholars, set to Latin and Greek before they are taught 
English ? 

** But I am next, says Mr Jones, to consider another part 



* five winters t for they could attend only at that period of the year, though 
but few of the poor could stay so long. 
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of the objection^ viz. ^Wby should the king's subjects in 
Wales onl^* not be brought to understand English ?' We are 
to acknowledge ourseWes greatly indebted for being admitted 
to ei^oy the same English liberties in common with you, which 
we haye been blessed with for many successions of reigns, and 
continue to enjoy under his present Majesty ; but for our be- 
ing of a different language, it is hoped the reasons already 
given will so fully account for it, that whereinsoeyer this may 
be a misfortune or disadvantage to us^ you will condole instead 
of bein^ offended with us. Was our language understood^ 
we could express our loyalty in the strongest terms, and its not 
being so shall in no wise make us worse subjects. Although we 
have not the happiness of being able to express our allegiance 
in the words of your language, yet we hope that in deed we 
shall not be found defective in it.' Again, says this excellent 
man, ^ Experience now proves beyond dispute, that if ever it 
be attempted to bring all the Welsh people to understand 
English, we cannot better pave the way for it, than hy teach- 
ing them to read their own language first. This method will 
conduce^ more than any other I can think of, to assist what- 
ever attempts may be made to spread the general knowledge 
of the English tongue in this country." t 

** As an appropriate continuation of the account of the Welsh 
Schools, I must not omit to notice the laborious exertions of 
the late Rev. Thomas Charles of Bala, a man whose memory 
will be cherished with fervent gratitude in the principality for 
a long period to come. Not being acquainted with any ac- 
count of his efibrts so minute and satis&ctory as that which 
is contained in a letter of his, addressed to the present writer, 
dated 4th January, 1811, I shall take the liberty of inserting 
the greater part of it here, after respectfully requesting the 
candid attention of gentlemen in Ireland to the argumhit 
throughout, as it affects our sister country. 

" ^ The important intelligence which your letter brought me 
of the benevolent intention of charitable persons in the north, 



* There is an aUusion here to the contemporary but vain attempts in Ireland, in 
the Highlands of Scotland, and in the Isle of Man, thus to destroy the Irish, the 
Gaelic, and the Manks. 

t Welsh Piety, or a Collection of the several Accounts of the circulating Welsh 
Charity Schools, f\rom their rise in 1737 to Michaelmas 1753, in three vols. 8vo. 
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of finrming atociety in Edinburgh^ for the design of encourage 
ing schools in the Highlands and the Islands of Scotland, to 
teach the poor inhabitants to read their native Gaelic tongui^ 
appears to me highly laudable, and gives me very great grati- 
fi<»tion. In compliance with your request, I shall here at- 
tempt to give you a comprehensive and succinct account of 
similar institutions with us in this principality, their nature, 
and the success of them. 

*^ The Rev. Griffith Jones, about A.D. 1730, made the 
first attempt of any importance, on an extensive scale, to erect 
schools for the instruction of our poor people to read their na- 
tive language. Before that time, the whole country was in a 
most deplorable state with regard to the acquisition of reli- 
gious knowledge. After the decease of this very pious and 
hborious minister, A.D. 1761, the schools were continued on 
the same plan by a pious lady of fortune, an intimate friend 
of Mr Jones, and a constant attendant on his ministry — her 
name was Mrs Bevan. In her will, that lady, who lived 
several years after Mr Jones, left ten thousand pounds, the in- 
terest of which was to be applied, for ever, towards perpe- 
tuating those schools. Her executrix, a niece of her's, dis- 
puted the valiciity of the will, so &r as it applied to this 
money. It was thrown into Chancery, where it continued for 
thirty years before a decree was obtained. About two years 
past, a decree was granted in favour of this charity ; and the 
interest of the ten thousand pounds, with the accumulation of 
it by interest all the years it was in Chancery, is to be applied, 
vmder certain specific regulations and restrictions, to the sup- 
port <i^ circulating charity schools throughout the whole princi- 
pality ! This was a consummation to be devoutly wished in- 
deed ! And the more so, as we had all despaired of ever see- 
ing the money applied to the proper object. There are now 
forty schools erected in different parts of the country, and the 
number is continually increasing. In the course of a few 
years after the cessation of these, on the demise of Mrs Bevan, 
the country gradually reverted into the same state of stupor 
and ignorance in which Mr Jones found it when he first 
thoi^t of those institutions. Besides, though Mr Jones' 
schools increased to the amazing number of two hundred and 
twenty before he died, yet there were many districts in this 
moantainoos country never visited by his schools, or but once, 
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and that for a yery ihort time. In one of these districts it 
pleased the will of Providence to place me. Soon after I as- 
amned the care of the parish, I attempted to instruct the ris- 
ing generation, by catechising them erery Sunday afternoon ; 
but thdr not being able to read I found to be a great obstade 
to the progress of my work. This induced me to inquire into 
the state of the country in this point of view. I soon found 
the poor people to be in general in the same state of ignorance. 
Two or three of the children of the wealthiest were sent to the 
next town to learn English, and this was all ; the generality 
were left totally destitute of any instruction. As Mr Junes' 
aohools had ceased to circulate, no relief could be obteined 
ftom that quarter. A thought occurred to my anxious mindb 
ibr so it reaUy was, that, by the charitable assistance of same 
friends, I might be able to obtain means of emj^oying a teacher, 
and to remove him fh>m one {dace to another, to instrud the 
poor ignorant people. When I had succeeded in obtainiiig 
pecuniary aid, the great difficulty of obtaining a proper person 
to teach occurred. This difficulty was removed by instruct^ 
ing a poor man myself, and employing him at first near me; 
that his school might be, in a manner, under my constant in* 
spection. The next difficulty was, to obtain proper element 
tary books. In this point Mr Jones' schools were very defi^ 
dent, as the books used in his schools were little better than 
the English battle-doors, and very ill calculated tofixrwaopd 
the children in their learning. This obstruction also was 
gradually surmounted. I composed three elementary booksd, 
besides two catechisms, which are now used in all our schools, 
and very essentially assist the progress of the children. My 
teachers, as my ftmds increased, multiplied gradually from 
one to twenty ; but of late the number is decreased, as the ne- 
cessity of the week-day schools is svperseded by the increase 
of Sunday schools, and my attention is drawn to the exten- 
sion of them as wide as possible. The circulating iday schools 
have been the prindpal means of erecting Sunday schools; 
for without the former, the state of the country was such, that 
we^ould not obtain teachers to carry on the latter ; besides, 
Sunday schools were set up in every [dace where the di^ 
sdiools had been. My mode of conducting the schools has 
heen as follows : — My first greatest care has been in the ap- 
pointment of proper teachers. They are all poor persons, as 
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my wages are but small ; besides, a poor person can ftgaimilflt f 
himself to the habits and mode of living among the poor^ as 
it is his own way of living. It is requisite that he should be 
a perscm of moderate abilities^ but, above all/that he be truly 
pious, morale decent^ humble^ and engaging in his whole de« 
portment; ndt captious^ not disputatious^ not conceited^ no 
idle saunterer^ no tattler, nor given to the indulgence of any 
idle habits. My care here has been abundantly repaid ; for 
my teachers in general are as anxious as myself in the success 
of the work> and the eternal wel^ure of those they are employ- 
ed to instruct in their most important concerns. In introduc- 
ing the school into a place^ I pay a previous visit there, after 
conversing a little with some of the principal inhabitants on 
the subject ; I convene the inhabitants together^ after having 
sent a i^vious message to them^ intunating my intention of 
viflitiiig them, and specifying the time of my coming.^Whoi 
eonv^ed together, I publicly address them on the vast im- 
portance of having their children taught to riead the word of 
Ood> and afterwards I inform them of my intention of send- 
ing a teacher to assist in instructing their children, and also 
grown-up people who cannot read, who will attend him on 
Sundays, and as many nights in the week as they please. I 
conclude by exhorting the parents to send their children to the 
school. I converse &miliarly afterwards with the parents, and 
promise to assist them with books, if they should be too poor 
to buy any. I take kind notices of the children also ; and 
thus, in general, we are kind friends ever after the first in- 
terview. The teacher is to take no entrance^money— is 
duorged not to encroach upon them, and intrude himself upon 
them, unless particularly invited into their houses ; and then 
he is charged to have family-prayers night and morning, 
wherever he goes to reside for a night ; to mtroduoe conversa- 
tions respecting his own work, and not indulge himself with 
them in vain idle talk; that in him they may see how a Chris- 
tian lives, and how they ought to live. His time is enth^ly at 
my command, and to be devoted wholly to the work ; he is 
mgaged in the evening as well as through the day, and that 
evety day. Before the school is removed, I go there twice, if 
possible, and examine the children publicly ; these public 
examinations and catechisings I have found most profitable to 
the parents and grown-up people: I have often seen them ex- 
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cDfttinglj sflhotod by tke inteOigeiit and pNper raipoines «f 
die childien. Betoe I leave theai^ I exhort them earnestly 
to waffpott the Sunday Mhool that had been begun among 
them^ to prevent the children from fofgetting what they fatve 
learned^ to fiirther their progress in learning, now thty have 
happily begun ; and this they genemlly comply "^ith. 

** At first, the strong prgndice which universally prevailed 
against teaching them to read Welsh ^«/, and the idea assume 
ed, that they could not learn English so well, if prevwu^ 
instructed in the Welsh language ; this, I say, proved a great 
stumbling-block in the way of parents to send children t» tiie 
Welsh schools, together with another conceit they had, t^t 
if they could read English, they would soon leani of then- 
selves' to read Welsh ; but now these idle and groundless oon- 
oeits are universally scouted. This change has been produoed, 
not so much by diluting, as by the evident salutary effects of 
the schools, the great delight with which the chikken attend- 
ed them, and the great progress they made in the acquiakion 
of knowledge. The school continues usually at one tkne in 
the same place m x>r nine months, which depends on 'local 
circumstances, the number of children, and the progress which 
the children make. In some districts they learn with nuioh 
greater rapidity than in others; the causes of this are varknis, 
iifhich I cannot enumerate here. This has been my mode of 
proceeding. Subject to some locsl variations, fbr above twenty- 
three years ; and I have had the eiily satisfitction I could wish 
—that of seeing the work, by the Lord^s blessing, prospering 
ftr beyond my most sanguine expectations. The banning 
was small, but the little hnok became an overflowing river, 
which has spread widely over the whole country in Sundi^ 
schools, the wh<^esome effects of these previous institutiona, 
fertilising the barren soil wherever it flows. 

'^ As to the expediency of teaching young people, in the Jhst 
place, to read the language they generally speak and best un- 
derstand, if impartii^ religious knowledge is our primary ob- 
ject, as it most certainly ought to be, in instructing immorUU 
beings, it needs' no (ooof, for itisaelf-evident However, I 
beg your atttotion for a moment to the £^lowing particulsns, 
making no apology fyr the great length of this letter, as you 
desired me to be particular.^1. The time necessary to tMch 
them to read the Bible in thdr vernacular language is so ahcwt. 
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not exspeediiig six months in general^ thai it is a great pitfnot 
to gjkve them the key immediately which unlocks all -the doon^ 
and Uys open all the divine treasures before them. Teaching 
them English reqaixes two or three years' time, daring whidh 
Imig imod they ne concerned only about dry terms, with- 
oat receinng one idet for their improvement*—* 8. Welsh words 
convey ideas to their infant minds as soon as they can vead 
tliem> whieh is not the case when they sre taughttoread a 
language they do itot understand. — &. When they can read 
Welah, scriptural terms become intelligible and &miliar to 
them, so as to enable them to understand the disooune deli- 
Tored in that language (th£ language in general preacM 
1hr<mgh ike PrindpaUfy) ;* which, of course, must prove more 
prafitaUe than if Uiey could not read at all, or r^ only the 
English language^— 4. Previous instruction in th^ native 
tongue helps them to learn English mnch sooner, instead of 
peovkig in any degree an inconvenieocy* This I have had 
nqpeated proofi of, and can confidently vouch for the tuuth of 
it. I took this method of instructmg my own children, with 
d>e view o£ Qonvindtig th^ country of the fallacy of the gene* 
lal notion wbidi prevailed to the contrary ; and I have per* 
supded others to £^ow my plan, which, without one exoep- 
tion, has proved the truth of whali I ooncdved to be reaUy the 
easof^-fi. Having acquired new ideas by reading a language 
Ihey understand, excitement is naturally produced to seek for 
knowledge ; and as our ancient language is very deficient in 
the means of instiuotion, there being few useful books finnU 
ed in it, a desire to learn English, yea, and other languages 
also, is excited, for the sake of increasing their stock of ideas, 
and adding to their fund of knowledge. I can vopiph for the 
truth of it, that there are twenty to one who can now read 
English to what could when the Welsh was entirely n^giUct- 
cd* The knowledge of the English is become neceasary^ 
ftom the treasures ccmtained in it. English books ase now 
gmeratty calJed fo«; there are now a hundred books, I sfn 
sure, for every one that was in the country when I remov^ 
fiKwn England, 9ad, first became a resident in those parts. 
English schools are every where qalled for, and I hai^ heen 
obliged to send young men to English sdiools, to be tWMd 

« WlMii^oonlimttatbe state oC^elfDdi 
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«p fbr Englidi teachers, that I might be able, in some degree, 
to answer the general demand for them. In short, the whole 
country is in a manner emerging from a state of great ignor- 
ance and ferodoos barbarity to civilisation and piety, and that 
principally by means of the Welsh adiools. Bibles without 
cod are called far, and read diligently, learned oat by heart, 
and searched into with unwearied assiduity and care. Instead 
of Tain amu9ements, dancing, card-playing, interludeB, quar- 
relling, and barbarous and most cruel fightings, we have now 
prayer-meetings, our congregations are crowded, and public 
catechising is become pleasant, ftmiliar, and profitaUe. One 
great means of this blessed change has been the Welsh schods. 
•*-6. By teaching the Welsh^r^, we prove to them that we 
are principally concerned about their souls, and thereby na- 
turally impress their minds with the vast importance c^ ac- 
quiring the knowledge of divine truths, in which the way of 
salvation, our duty to God and man, is revealed ; whereas that 
most important point is totally out of sight by teaching them 
English ; for the acquisition of the English is connected oniy 
with their temporal concerns, and which they may never want^ 
for they may, as the majority do, die in infimcy. In my 
opinion, in the education of children, it is of the utmost im- 
portance, in the first place, to impress their minds with a sense 
that they are candidates for another world, and that the things 
pertaining to their eternal felicity there are of infinitely greater 
importance to them, than the little concerns which belong to 
our short existence. The neglect of this is, I apprehend, a 
very great defect in the education of children. 

" What I have put down here is, I apprehend, equally ap^ 
plicable to the Irish and the Highlanders as to the Wel^^ 

Praying for your success, I am, yours respectfully," &c^ ' 

-^ In the course of the same year in which the above letter 
was written, Mr Charles turned his attention to the impor- 
tance of establishing adult schools, of which I had the plea- 
sure to receive the following notice, dated the 17th of Decem- 
ber, 1811 :— 

'' I am much obliged to you for your kind favour received 
by this day'« po0t,'and I rcgoice at the persevering eSbirts made 
to teach the poor Highlanders. The schools go on here with 
increasing success, and the effects of them in many parts of 
the country are visible, in the increase of the knowledge of 
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the sacred Scriptures^ and melioration of the morals of the 
plebeians in genend. 

'* I have of late turned my attention more than ever to the 
a^«</ illiterate people in our country. On minute inquiries, I 
iind there are very many who cannot read, and of course are 
Tery ignorant Though I had before given general exhorta- 
tions on that head, and invited them to attend the schools, 
but with very little success. At last I determined to try what 
efiect a school exclusively for themselves would have. I fixed 
upon a district, where I had been informed that most of the 
inhabitants above^y years of age could not read, and I pre- 
vailed on a friend to promise to attend to teach them. I went 
there after a previous publication being given of my coming; 
published the school, and exhorted them all to attend. My 
^ftiend went there, and eighteen attended the first Sunday. 
He found them in a state of most deplorable ignorance. By 
condescension, patience, and kindness, he soon engaged them 
to learn, and their desire for learning soon became cu great as 
any we have seen amxmg the young -people. They had their 
little elementary books with them whilst at work, and met in 
the evenings of their own accord to teach one another. Their 
school is now increased to eighty persons, and some of them 
read Uieir Testaments, though it is not three months since the 
school commenced. Children are excluded from this school ; 
but we have another school for them. The rumour of the 
success of this school has spread abroad, and has greatly re- 
moved the discouragement which old people felt from attempt- 
ing to learn, from the general persuasion that they could not 
learn at their age. This has been practically proved to be 
^dse ; for old persons of seventy-five years of age have learnt 
to reaA in this school, to their great joy. Several other simi- 
lar institutions have been set up since, and promise similar 
auccess."— * 

« In the last letter with which I was favoured from this inde&tigable man, be 
says> ** The tidings respecting the charity schools are favourable, and our schocds 
are ittore crowded than ever with adults as well as children.** " I have to lamoit 
much that I have in a degree spent half my time, though verybusy, yet not in that 
line in which I see now most good might have been done. Now my strength be^ 
gins to fkil me fbr great exertion. Last summer (1813) I was hdd aside for two 
months by great debility of body, owing, my doctors say, to over exertion. Through 
mercy I am considerably recovered, but still incapable of pursuing my usual la- 
twun with that assiduity and exertion I used to da'* Dtiring the following spring, 
Mr Charles often said, while superintending an edition of the Welsh Scripturef, 
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Manks.— If it had in mf itMlanee be«i pnctobW dipeetly 
to abolish a colloquial dialect in Britain, one might have eip 
peeted to hare witnetaed sueoeiB within tho very nanow linota 
of the Isle of Mann; and, indeed^ about the year 1740^ it was 
confidently aflhmed that the '^ ancient Biahop of Sodar and 
Mann (Wilaon) had found means to bring the Manila iato dia* 
nee." How this assertion came to be made« what ii eoiM 
penibly mean, or with whom it originated, I cannot aaeeitai*, 
hot it waa certainly fiur from the troth. On the oantmy, tke 
Manks is such an interesting caae, and one m much in pcnnty 
that I make no apology £k inserting some aoeoont of it here 
in reply. 

Even so early as the beghming of die atventeeiith eenl»ry» 
J. Philips, a Welshman, and Bishop of Mann^ is aaid tn heve 
trandated the Scriptures into Manks, but if he did, no lem- ^ 
nant of his translation was known in the last centnry. It osi^ 
tainly was never printed, though the book of Common^rayer^ 
by him, in manuacript, was then extant. But, notwithstaad^ 
ing the confident assertion already quoted, so fiur waa Biahoy 
Wilson firom being accessary to such an idea, that the AnI 
book ever printed in Manks was by him, and of his o$mfom-^ 
tien— his *' Principles and Duties of Christianity/' ia Manka 
aad English, published so early as 1690. Indeed the twoiik* 
dividuals who are now quoted by way of eminence, aa the 
Bohops of Sodor and Mann, are Bishops Wilson and Hildea- 
ley; and it is certain that, with the former, tiie Manka 
tranaUtion of the Scriptures origittated, and under the lattev 
it waa completed. 

The translation of tiie New Testament, in particnlar, into 
Manks, was first concerted, in 1722, between Biahop Wilaon 
and Br William Walker, one ci his vicara, while they ipete 
wiongously imprismed in the gaol of Caatk Ruaben by the 
governor of the island ; and under their direction the GogfA 
of Matthew was completed and printed. The other Evange* 
fists, with the Acts, were prepared for the press by this vener- 
able man, who waa fi%-ei^t yean Bishop of the island, and 
died, ita 1755, at the very advanced age of nintey*tinee* 



" Aflfoon M I tere floisbed Chla, I tbaU be cootott to lay my bead aa any pOkm 
and diCk** This work wai finished on the 19th of Auguit, and Mr Cfaailei dtod on 
"WtdOKtisj i B OiTihi fc the Stii of October, 1814* 
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7lM|Mkiopapb0e» hwever, iBdnetalitr Uuk BOMkry, 
^irinop of ||«u^ wha s^Qoeoded him. Iqamediat^ly upon fOiim^ 
mg on his cbaigtty the t««Bsktioa of U^ whole Scriptiuei^ wei 
IricMi iqp hjT Dr H. with th? deepest eoUcitude sad scdoiw* 
The ^uBihes of tviMuhtors employed nisy serve of itself «s mm 
cvideoe^ of his se«l in 4iis esose. The Old Testsin.eDt nmmn 
ing QBCmiilsted, he divided it ioto 94 psrtSj which were ftoBt 
gK9m tot 84 diffisrent persons ; vis. his vacsr-gsnend^ srehdeur 
om, vector) a chaplaifii,* fourteen vicsi^ four cucstes* aodons 
g«atleaisn> who seems to have hsd no deiicsl spppintmenft. 
These were all resident in the island : the tweuty-fourth indh 
vidual, to whom the minor prophets were committed} waSiOi^e 
oi' the epiaoopsl ministers in Edinhuigh at that ti^ei, the Btrfy 
WiBiam Fitisimmons. 

0r H« himself applied with great assiduity to the MMtkM, 
and sttcoeedsd so fiir ss to conduct the public service in what 
tJM isUmdera called *'' very pretty Manks." " I would gftie 
five hundred pounds/' ssid he, '' were I enough master of iM 
to be able to translate^ and I believe I lAotf give hidf as nptuch 
to promote the improvement of it in thofl^ wha can." HaVf. 
iBg applied with success to the Society for promo^ng Cfans- 
tian Knowlec|ge» and secured^ thseugh his own aealous e3(oi>- 
tums» the liberal aid of various other persons^ &r which h^ 
was good-naturedly called the memiioa$it Bishop ; i^ wifi: 
not long before the Gospels and the Acts were resdy and di/h. 
enlated. Upon which the Bishop writes to Mr Moore^ afWv^ 
mentioned^ ^* the vast esgemess and joy with which the ftrst 
ipecimen has been received and sought ^r have amply aon« 
vineed me of the utility of the undertaking, hsd I had no pre- 
mos persuasion in my own mind«of the real benefit it mci^ 
n^eds be to the souls of the far greater part of the pepple-of 
my charge." As this good man prooeededj his avdour cond- 
nued to increase ; and no wonder, for it met with many things, 
whidi were well cslculated to promote it '^ My whole heart)" 
sBi4 be to a correspondent, '' is set on Manks translatlops. 
Mic kffor hoe optfs esU A poor woman in this parish, upn^ 
her son's resding a chapter to her, cried out with gi;eat eWnf^ 
tii^n, ' We have sat in darkness {dfirroghsfd) till now. 



« Not the Biihop'fl chaplain ; for he if recorded nefer to kaT* kept onc^ tat 
iifffufhmi himifif even flahtietlii in Ui own fhnprii 

f8 
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In this design, howeTer, Dr H. had to encounter both ridi- 
oole and indifference, if not opposition ; as indeed all hare had 
to do, in a greater or less degree, who have endeavoured to 
promote the translation and circulation of the Scriptures in 
any of the Celtic or Iberian dialects. None of these things 
moved him, however, as appears in his letter of the 81st Dec. 
1763, to Mr Moore. " Now, Sir, in answer to your letter of 
the 17th, I have to observe, that I know of 7<o Manksman 
who has shewn any dislike, as you seem to suppose, to the 
Society's proposal ; but to the scheme of the poor wrong-bead- 
ed Bidiop for introducing Manks printed Gospels and Litur* 
gy several are disapprovers, both north and south, in this 
EUanshaint ; as if he were intending to ruin the country, by 
extending the light of our holy religion to them who sit in 
darkness, for want of a Manks book, whereby to see, with 
their own eyes, the wonderftil dispensation of God's revealing 
goodness to the sons of men. But that the printed proposals 
were also received coldly is also too sure ; and that by those 
who, I would have thought, would have lifted up their hands 
and voices to heaven in thankftilness for such providential as- 
sistance. Discouraged, my friend ; No ! Those, or a hundred 
pails of water poured on my design, vrill never quench the 
living fire of my zeal to pursue it, so long as I have breath to 
speak with, or a pen to write." — From the Manksmen, indeed^ 
Dr H. met with warm returns of gratitude and praise ; but, 
on the one hand, as he could not be moved from his zealous 
constancy, so, on the other, he never lost his characteristic low- 
Hness of mind. '' Your compliment," said he one day to Mr 
Moore, " your compliment about my importance to this dio- 
cese, especially with regard to the design I have in hand, I 
note that it comes from a friend too partial in my favour. 
What my enemies say, if I have any, perhaps may be more 
serviceal^e to me, by letdng me see my real self, and thereby 
helping to humble me." 

In reference to this translation of the Sacred Volume, the 
Bishop had frequently been in the habit of saying, ** I wish 
but to live to see it finished, and should then be happy, die 
when I would :" and these words gave a peculiar emphasis to* 
the closing scene of his life. *' On Saturday the 28th of No- 
vember, 1773, he was crowned with the inexpressible happi- 
ness of receiving the last part of the Bible translation : upon 
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which occasion, according to his own repeated promise^ he yery 
emphatically sang, nunc, Domine, dimittis ! in the presence of 
bis congratulating family.*' The next day, in his own chapel, 
he preached on " the uncertainty of human life;'* urging, 
with much energy, the duty of providing for our summon$ 
hence, and standing hefore the great tribunal. In the even- 
ing he again called his family together, and resumed the sub- 
ject, and this with sudi convincing force, and so friendly a 
feeling for his domestic audience, as drew tears from every 
eye. Thus, '' in something like prophetic strain," did the 
good man seem to have anticipated and prepared others for 
his decease ; for on the Monday following, the 30th Novem- 
ber, 1772, after dining and conversing cheerfully, he was seiz- 
ed with apoplexy, which in a moment deprived him. of his in-, 
tellectual powers. In this situation he remained a week, and 
then cahxily resigned his spirit in the 74th year of his age. 
His zeal for the completion and publication of the Manks 
Scriptures had continued unwearied through life, and he is 
said to have *' carried it with him to the grave, and even into 
his grave : as he had by his will directed that the funeral of- 
fice and sermon should be in the Manks language, and left 
three hundred pounds to the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge towards a future edition of the Manks Bible, 
&c'* 

The Rev. Philip Moore has been repeatedly referred to. He. 
had been educated under old Bishop Wilson, and was rector of 
Kirkbride, in Mann. At the request of the Society for pro-, 
moting Christian Knowledge, and under Bishop Hildesley, he 
undertook the revision of the whole translation, in connexion 
with Dr Kelly, and he was favoured with the advice of Bishop 
Lowth and Dr Kennicott, both of whom took an interest in 
this work. One capital article in the bond of union between 
Bishop Hildesley and Mr Moore was certainly his deep in-t 
terest in the Manks translation, which the latter even left on. 
record, in rather remarkable terms, in his wiU, dated 14th De- 
cember, 1778> as follows :-^" Auspicante Deo, et per totam 
vitam favente Christo, I Philip Moore, rectoi: of Kirk-Bride, and 
chaplain in Douglas, now in the .49th year of my ministration,, 
and the 74th of my age ; yet of sound mind, good memory,- 
and health uncommon at this time of life ; for which, and sdl 
the blessings and comforts of existence, I cannot too much 
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mmmfj, bleMand adJMw the Ahnigli^ JjuA aad AnllMHr of 
wtt hftppiaeiB ; but, above aUy that J had a oapital hand omI 
eomcerufmtheMmiki iieript¥re$,'' &0. After a ftw hoHn itt- 
Be«9 Mr Moore died in the year 1783, in the aeveaty-eighth 
year of his age. 

The Rev. Dr John Eelly^ who hat been flMntioBed» waa 
afterwards Vicar of Ardleigh, near Cokheiter^ and tutor to 
the Marquis of Huntly. He was incenai^y engsged, during 
^ spaee of four years, with this worL He trmucribed, hu, 
the whole yersion^ from Genesis to Revdation^ for die press. 
In connexion with Mr Moore, he revised theproef*sheels> oor- 
reeted the press, and snperintended the whole im pr as si e n 
as fiur as the Epistles, besides the subsequent cditioBa of die 
New Testament* During the progress of this work, oae cir- 
enmstance occurred of considerable interest, whidi is men- 
tioBed by Dr Kelly. " I began," says he, " to reriae, correct, 
and transcribe the Gaelic (Manks) translation of the Bible on 
Ifae Ist June, 176& The Pentateuch was aoen also ready fyf 
the press, snd we arriyed at Whitehaven, where the work wm 
printed in April, 1770. On our next return fh)m the island 
to Whiteharen, the 19th of March, 1771, with another por^ 
tion, from Deuteronomy to Job inclusive, we were e hi pwreA w 
ed in a storm. With no smaU difficulty and danger the »»• 
nuscript was preserved, by holding it above the water for tke 
$pace of Jive hovrs^ and this was almost the only arlide saved !" 
Dr K. published, in 1803, his * Practical Grammar' of the 
Manks, and in 1606 issued prq^osals for a * Triglot Diction- 
ary of the Celtic, as spoken in the Highlands, Ireland, and die 
Isle of Mann ;' but, in 1808, the sixty-three sheets printed eff 
were consumed by a fire in the office, and the work has not since 
appeared. Dr Kelly died in the year 1809. 

In the course of about 36 years, via. from 1762 to ITiMt, 
there was raised above L.4000 in aid of the Manks Scriptuses, 
and other publications in that tongue. Among the benefto- 
tions there appears one, in 1770, of L.500, from the Right 
Hon. Mary Countess Dowager Gower, part of the charitice of 
her deceased fiuher, Thomas Earl of Thanet. There was also 
a Lincolnshire Baronet, Sir John Thorold, a most benevolent 
chaiacter, who entered into the design with great ardour, and 
gave at different periods to the amount of L.500 sterling. 
Both the Bish^ and his transktoxa weoe antmati^ m their 
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piagmi by the kctera of this truly^^ealifiDt mao. As teonr 
own day, the ftUowiog pangraph from the Eleventh Beporl 
of the BiUe Society may snffiee :— '' The Right Bev. the 
Biahop of Sodor and Man, having reeommended to his eleigy 
to ascertain the want of the Scriptures in their respective pa* 
rishes, and returns having been made in oomplianoe with 
thatreoommendation, thirteen hundred and twenty«aix eopiea 
of the MankM New Testament, together with some £n§^ 
BiUes and Testaments, charged at reduced prices, have been 
aent to the Bishop for the accommodation of the inhabitants 
of that island." Future demands are also anticipated ; inr dM 
New Testament in the Manks language, which has been pio- 
vidad for the sole use of the inhabitants of that island, \m a 
derwijfpe edition. In 1821 a society was formed fi^r tfaohii^ 
the people to resd their own Isngw^e, pleading the Gadklc and 
Irish preoedents, as examples whidb they had found, mmt be 
fiiUowad. The number of inhabitants is at present above ibrty 
thousand, of whom twfnty«€ve or thirty thousand aie Manba- 



Gablic— About the beginning of laat century, the opposi- 
tion to the cultivation of the Gaelic language was so strong, 
that several true friends to their country found it abaolutely 
necessary to draw iq» and circulate a paper on the snigect, en»* 
tided, '' An Answer to the ObjeetUmt etgaina^ Printing the BUk 
M Irish>"* From this document the few following sentenica 
are extrscted : — '' It is not to be doubted, that a great many 
who make this doection do it without any bid design, but 
only through their not considering the matter sufficiently." 
The impossibility of exterminating the language in that i^. 



• Hw Iiifhoid the OftdUelanguMC we die HBe, and at this parted it WMgc 
Mially nld to be the IrUh whieh waa ipelien in the Highlaada of floothuid..llMiae 
wholwvaatteDdadto thy su^^act murt have obterred, that the wend liWi waa 
gndiially changed into Ent, which danolea the came hatgaage that tonow gene. 
aar«in«A Gaelic. In ISU, the writerofthlf, when taOahrar^ftnudaTCHcl 
lylBgthaM amm Lewia, one of the Waatem Iilet, the maater of which femarked 
to him, « the people here ipealc cuiioiia Gaelic ;** but he undenteod than eerily ; 
Md:eannaMBe to actually oaffM on between tiie HIghlanden and the IiUi 
thaongh the aedium of their conunon language* llieie to now beAm me a 
immmar oTthe Gaelic tonguage In iKbat to cailad the IrUh ehicUr, publtohei 
in Dublin in the year 1806. 
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by the various methods proposed^ is then shewn, and the iro* 
probability of its being effiscted in succeeding ages, or for a 
great while to come. " Where," it is asked, " is there an in- 
stance of any such thing that has been done any where in 
the world, except in such places where the conquerors haye 
been more numerous than the conquered ? It is known to 
all who are acquainted with the state of Europe, that in most 
kingdoms there are some provinces which speak a different 
language fVom what is spoken in the rest of the provinces of 
the same kingdom." It has not been known or heard of in 
this age, nor, for any thing we can kam, in some past ages, 
that any one parish where they have been wont to preach in 
Irish, has learned so much English, as not still to need a 
preacher in the Irish language.* *• It is very considerable, 
[[worthy of consideration]] that in Kintyre, whence the High* 
landers were expelled, and. where others who spoke Englidi 
were planted in their stead, in process of time, by frequent 
conversation with the neighbouring Highlanders, many of 
them, instead of propagating the English language, have 
learned Irish ; so that now they preach once a day in Irish in 
the chief churches in the country.' 

• Notwithstanding the powerful arguments then adduced, the 
Gaelic language stood in need of a subsequent ndvocate ; for it 
was on behalf of this people that, above sixty years afterwards, 
Dr Samuel Johnson addressed the fbllowing admirable letter to 
Mr William Drummond of Edinburgh : — 

" Johnsons Court, Fleet Street, 13M Avgvst, 1766. 
" Sir, — I did not expect to hear that it could be, in an as- 
sembly convened for the propagation of Christian knowledge. 



« The pertinacioui adherence of mankind to their " tnother tongue" niight 
be varified by a number of remarkable proofi : ** It ib a curious Uud," Bays awritor 
in the Statbtical Account of Scotland, voL xx. p. 490, « that the hills of King's 
Seat and Craigy Bams, which form the lower boundary of Dowally (paridi in 
Perthshire}, have beai,/or cetUuries, the separating barrier of the English and 
Gadic. In the first house below them, the £2nglish is and. has been spdk&i ; and 
the Gaelic in the first house, not above a mile distant, above them.** Indiflferent 
parts of Ireland something similar to this wiU be found. It is said, that, on cross., 
ing the river Barrow, a very striking difference is observable : on the eastern bank 
English is spoken, and Irish scarcely known } a little way interior it is quite the 
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a question whether any nation nninstructed in religion should 
receive instruction ; or whether that instruction should he im- 
parted to them hy a translation of the holy books into their 
own language. If obedience to the will of God be necessary to 
happiness, and knowledge of his will be necessary to obedience, 
I know not how he that withholds this knowledge^ or delays 
it, can be said to love his neighbour as himself. He that vo- 
luntarily continues in ignorance is guilty of all the crimes 
which ignorance produces ; as to him that should extinguish 
the tapers of a light-house might justly be imputed the cala- 
mities of shipwreck. Christianity is the highest perfection of 
humanity ; and as no man is good but as he wishes the good 
of others, no man can be good in the highest degree who 
wishes not to others the largest measures of the greatest good. 
To omit for a year, or for a day^ the most efficacious method 
of advancing Christianity^ in compliance with any purposes that 
terminate on this side of the grave, is a crime of which I know 
not that the world has yet had an example, except in the 
practice of the planters in America, a race of mortals whom, I 
suppose, no other man wishes to resemble. '- 

" I am not very willing that any language should be totally 
extinguished. The similitude and derivation of languages af- 
iorA the most indubitable proof of the traduction' (^f nations, 
and the genealogy of mankind. They add often physical cer- 
tainty to historical evidence ; and often supply the only evi- 
dence of ancient migrations, and of the revolutions of ages, 
which left no written monmnents behind them. 

'•^ Every man's opinions, at least his desires, are a little influ- 
enced by his favourite studies. My zeal for languages may 
seem, perhaps, rather over-heated, even to those by whom I 
desire to be well esteemed. To those who have nothing in 
their thoughts but trade or policy, present power, or present 
money, I should not think it necessary to defend my opinions ; 
but with men of letters I would not unwillingly compound^ by 
wishing the continuance of every language, however narrow in 
its extent, or however incommodious for common purposes^ 
till it is reposited in some version of a known book, that it may 
be always hereafter examined and compared with other lan- 
guages, and then permitting its disuse. For this purpose, the 
translation of the Bible is most to be desired. It is not certain 
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that the wne method will not pveserve the HjghUntd hu^ 
gaagei )for the purpoees of letrnu^ aiid aboliA it fiaa d«% 
use^ Wheo the Highlanders read the Bible, they wiU n^ 
tuially wish to have ita obacorities cleared^ and to knov the 
history^ collateral or dependant Knowledge always denn^ 
increase ; it is like fire, whidi most be kindled by some caetet^ 
nal agents but which will afterwards prquigate itself. Whe» 
they once desire to learn, they will naturally have recoune to 
the nearest language by which that desire can be gmti^d; 
and one will tell another, diat if he would attain knowledge 
he must learn English. 

^' This speculation may, perhaps, be thought mote subtle tha» 
the grossne^s of real li£$ will mily admit I<et it, however, 
be remembered, that the efficacy of ignorance has l<mg hecb 
tried, and has not produced the consequence e]qieeted. Jl^ 
knowledge, therefore, take its turn ; and let the patzona 9f 
privation stand awhile aside, and admit the opentkm of pon^ 
tive principles. 

*' You will be pleased. Sir, to assure the worthy man wAif 
is employed in the new translation, that he has my wishes im 
his success; and if here, or at Oxford, I can be of any wse^ 
that I shall think it more than honour to promote his untev 
taking** I am iorry that I delayed so long to write.-^! am," te. 

After 9uch a letter as this, it may seem strange that schot^fbr 
the education of our Highlanders, directly and in the ^t in? 
stance, to read their own language, were not established mtU 
19U, more than fifty yearsafterwards. Such, however, is theftet 
After an acquaintance with the state of the Highlands, all alopg 
the western coast of Scotland, in 1810, the writer could find no* 
thing of the sort. The practice universally was, that of te^^ 
ing English first; and no small pr^udice was then discovered 
at the idea of teaching at once the vernacular tongue. Theee 
was then even no elementary book, ^ave Dr A. Stewart's l^gp 



« Di Johnion beM alludes to the CnasUtioB of the New Tetta^ient into the 
Gaelic Ittvpuig^y by the Rev. Jam^ Stewart of KUUn, wbioh waa priat«l in ITffl^ 
at the expenie of the So(4^y in Scotland for propagating Christian Knowledj^. 
The int ediUon of the Gaelic Old Teatament waa published in 1808 17 the sam* 
9PQif^. 
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8fo gcfemmar* The letter procuEed from Mr Charles of Wales^ 
already quoted, was among the steps preparatory. Now the 
I»ejudice is gone. His Majesty, on visiting Scotland, through 
Mr Feel; with great cordiality became Patron of the Society 
fiur the Support of Gaelic Schools, and since that period the 
General Assembly have taken up the same idea* 

In regard to the exertions which are now making to in- 
struefe the Highlanders in reading their vernacular tongue, as 
ibe partieulars are in the possession of the public, it is deemed 
quite siqierfluQiiB to insert a single extract. Suffice it to say,. 
that th^re are scholars at this moment learning the Gaelic> 
wUh lemarkable avidity and profit to themselves, and that 
ftem Ae ages of five and six to eighty and even ninety years* 
Tbeoe would seem to be a fascination in these Celtic dialects 
akogettor unknown, and certainly not yet discovered by us to 
osr native language. To these Graelic schools have resorted, 
not only the child of tender years, but the old man and woman 
that stoop for age. Never, since education was promoted 
by any body of men, was it found necessary to supply assist* 
iBoe lo the eyes themselves. Yet such has been the eagerness 
of cerlaiQ aged scholars in the Highlands, that, in order to 
meet it, die Gaelic School Society have had placed at their dis« 
poaal, during last year, 120 pairs of spectacles. But I must not 
enlarge, and shall simply advert to one school in the Hebrides^ 
wAtxe 237 scholars were present at the examination lately, 
of all ages, from literally a great-great-grandmother down to 
die child of five years. And, oh! why should not such a 
hcar^stirring sight soon be seen among the long, long-n^lected 
idbnders of Ireland ? 

After this ample detail, which, but for the views which have 
been entertained by many, would have been quite unnecessary, 
the reader, it is hoped, will now be prepared for this certain, 
and, with respect to our sister country, most important conclu- 
sion, that, if it is desirable to enlighten the minds of this class 
of British subjects, and at the same time extend the limits of 
the English language in the Irish districts, the only effectual 
and the most expeditious way of doing so is by teaching them 
to read their own tongue, the Native Irish. Thus you implant 
a thirst fiur knowledge ; and eventually make the learning to 
read English a matter of choice and desire, an important object 
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indeed, but one which can never be effected, eith^ by vidence 
or neglect 

II. But though the Irish is spoken to great ewtent, still manj^ 
of the people understand the English language, and the English 
is daily spreading among them. 

Certainly the reader is now competent to answer this olgeo- 
tion. He will naturally advert to several parts of the preceding 
pities. Hence it will appear, that the ccdtivation of the Irish 
has been proved to be Uie most efficient means of accderating 
the progress of the English language ; and as to these people at 
present understanding it^ the assertion must be received with 
very considerable limitations. ' The truth is^ that the great ma- 
jority do not, and even with regard to those who do» to what 
extent are they acquainted with the English language ? Every 
language, let it be observed, has its different departments — 
commercial, political, and religious. Does it therefore follow, 
diat because a Native Irishman can buy and sell, or because an 
Irish waiter, at an inn in the country, can reply to a traveller 
in English, that he can reason in this language, or follow the 
argument and address of moral and religious discourse ? By 
no means. The Irish is still the language of his heart, and 
even of the best part of his understanding. In it, he still con« 
tinues to express his joy or grief; for this is the language 
which is associated with his earliest recollections. In it, his 
mother hushed him to rest in the days of in&ncy ; and in 
youth, if he had an ear for music, it was charmed with the 
numbers of " Erin gu broth:' The very language of the 
Irish gentleman, therefore, interests his/(rWtn^«, while, as long 
as things remain in their present state, that of the mere Eng- 
lishman never can. There can therefore be no doubt, that the 
degree to which the great body of Native Irish peasantry un-> 
derstand the English language, is quite compatible with ab- 
solute ignorance of Divine revelation, and indeed, as &r as 
English is concerned, of abstract reasoning on any subject 
idiatever. 

III. But the Irish language, which is spoken hy the popular 
tion, is not the same which is to be found in books. 
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In reply to this objection^ I have to assure the reader^ that it 
has now been fUly ascertained to be founded wholly in mis- 
take. It is probable that the idea originated in the circum- 
stance of some Irish gentlemen, who had not studied the lan- 
guage, having said, upon first looking at an Irish book, that 
they could make nothing of it *' But no person,** said Dr 
Stokes, '* would expect that one who could speak and read 
£ngli^, and could also speak French, having never read it, 
should be able to read French at first trial. If, indeed, the 
letters had the same sounds in different languages, and that all 
letters were sounded, men might read a new language at sight, 
as they do music ; but this is far from being the case." 

Let us proceed, however, to matter of fact. " I have read," 
said Mr Richardson, '^ the Bible in Irish to the common peo- 
ple both publicly and privately, and they declared that they 
understood very well ; and that I might be satisfied they did 
so, I caused some of them to translate several sentences, which 
they did exactly ; besides, if the case were not so, care might 
be taken for the future to print the Irish as it is spoken." 
Thus it was above a hundred years ago, and so it is now. The 
Rev. Mr Graham, Curate of Kilrush, county of Clare, in a 
ktter dated the 3d of February, 1806, when speaking of cer- 
tain young people, who understand and had learned to read 
Irish, says, " they are in the habit of reading in the intervals 
of labour, and particularly during the long winter ni^ts, to 
circles of their friends and neighbours, who are illiterate, and 
understand the Irish onli/. By this means the knowledge of the 
divine truths of Scripture are propounded to the hearts and «n« 
derstandings of multitudes, who would otherwise have gone to 
the grave as ignorant as myriads of their ancestors." When- 
ever Mr Dewar announced that the Scriptures would be read 
in the Irish language, crowds not only came to hear, but they 
listened with manifest pleasure and eager intelligence. " I 
was astonished/' says this gentleman, " to find, in the wildest 
parts of Donegal, a man with neither shoes nor stockings, who 
gave me a clear and correct account of the peculiarities of Irish 
grammar." In 1814, Uie writer, in passing through Connaught, 
found a schoolmaster teaching a school on his own account, 
who, for several months, had been in the habit of reading the 
Irish New Testament to his neighbours ; and as a proof that 
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his labour was not lost to those poor people^ one of tbem 
braught a candle altematdy^ or at least tbey Aimished li^it, 
wbUe be read to tbem the Irish Scriptures. On reading the 
affecting parable o£ the rich man and Lanrus> be said, the3F 
called out to him, " Bead it again^-read it i^n ;" and they 
aho bad dieirJaiKmrt^f passages in consequence of this eigrdee* 



But it is in vain to multiply proefk, and bappil)^ now imne- 
cessacy* Any individual who chooses to acquaint himself wi^ 
what has been going on for the lest ten years, in the busineM 
of teaching tiie Native Irish to read their own language, will 
find many practical answers to every theoretical objection. 
Might I not rather ask now — What would the heathen abroad 
say, if tbey heard the pitiful ol^tions that have been, and are 
still occasionally brought forward, to the enlightening of this 
particular brandi of the empire ? How would they feel amaHH 
ment at our listening for one moment to such ol^ectiona as 
t^^ese ? ^' The Irish is a barbarous language ; many indeed 
«|>eak, but few can read it ; there are few or no books in it; 
and, tlierefore, teaching to read it is of little cooaeqjaence ; in- 
deed the sooner the Irish is extinct the better." What ! might 
tbi^ not say, does all Uiis mean ? Why are not any, or all of 
these prejudices in operation as to us ? How is it, thai the 
asme nation who have translated fer ua the Bible into our own 
tongue, have multiplied copies, supported schools for our in- 
struction, and whose missionaries have actually acquired cmr 
own language so as to address us in it ? How is it, that they 
should have vowed such vengeance i^ainst one dass of their own 
feUow^sufciiects, in doing so against the medium by which, 
from their infancy, they have held intercourse with each other 
as rational and intelligent beings ? 

hK conclusion, let every objector well consider the invincible 
altachment af the Native Irish to their mother tongue. It la 
of anqient atanding, and it still remains. So early as the b^ 
ginning of the fifteenth century, 1417, when the Irish aepU 
were at deadly variance with each other) from whatever cauae» 
there was even then one consideration, which could awaken and 
charm Aam into cpmmon sympathy- Sc^metimea when a par* 
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tici:^ar sept was in danger of total ruin^ from the victory of 
some En^sh forces^ their neighbours were persuaded to come 
to their rescue^ and for what ? ^^ for the sake of the Irish kn* 
guage," for so the manuscript annals express it^ as quoted by 
Leland. As septs they might be distinct as the billows^ as to 
the language^ they were one as the sea ; and whatever may be 
said to the contrary, this attachment does remain, and in all its 
power, nay it is common to all the Celtic tribes. Th^« is a 
fascination in the language itself, and though there were not, 
the treatment it has reeeired is sufficient to account for the pte^ 
sent feeling ; but this very attachment may be turned to the 
best account, and there is no occasion for fighting with it. In- 
deed it has lately been remarked by a French author, that 
^' there seems to be in the language of the Celtic populations 
a principle of duration which sets time and the efforts of man 
at defiance."* I am inclined to go much farther than this, and 
Bipply the remark to any colloquial dialect whatever, when suf- 
fering under violent or abusive treatment. So it was with 
omr own English or Anglo-Saxon ; and the other instances ad- 
duced prove the fact« If we are to believe the Scriptures, the 
mysterious power which put an end to the erection of fiabel 
was evidently an interposition, and in favour of man, though in 
what way I need not at present specify ; but from the moment 
of that confusion, and often since, language, an instrument in the 
hands of Omnipotence, has been invincible, and though monarchs 
have repeatedly employed all their power to abolish one, it has 
been in vain. In no other country in the world has the ex- 
periment been so often attempted and so pertinaciously pursu- 
ed as in our own, and the consequence is, that our history holds 
out to other nations a demonstrative proof, (whatever may 
be our philosophical theory respecting the origin, the forma- 
tion and progress of language), that once spoken, once it is in 
use, language is an instrument which it is above the power of 
man as a conqueror to subdue. To one remark, therefore, already 
made, we are constrained to return and adhere ; — that if any 
colloquial dialect is to decline, and the language spoken in its 
vicinity is to gain the ascendency, the most direct and effectual 



• Thierry's .Norman Conquest, vol II. p. 27a 
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process is that of teaching to read the colloquial dialect itsdf, 
leaving the rest to God and nature. To an Irishman in parti- 
cular, or an Irish boy, you can then say*-^' Now you stand on the 
first spoke of the ladder of knowledg^ — ^but one effort more,*- 
only one spoke higher^ and you are equal to the English around 
you." 

In conclusion^ let the Native Irish in general have only one 
fair and unfettered opportunity of starting from this point, 
and it will soon be seen whether many among them will not 
proceed far beyond the narrow limits of their native tongue. 
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SECTION V. 



THE IRISH LANGUAGE. 



With proofii of the extent to which it is spoken at present, or used daily by the 
Natives as the natural vehicle of their thoughts ; and this extent accounted for 
or explained. 



In Britain it has for ages been a favourite idea with some, 
that the perfection of territorial unity can only be attained by 
uniformity of language ; but it is still true^ that there is not a 
kingdom in Europe where only one language is spoken. Even 
within the narrow limits of Denmark there is Grerraan as well 
as Danish^ and in Sweden we find Norse and Finnish as well as 
Swedish^ while the monarch of the day, like our Norman Con- 
queror of ancient time, speaks French. In France there are three 
if not four languages^ independently of French proper. In Spain 
and Prussia there are at least three, perhaps four in each. In 
Austria five or six, — and the Czar of Russia, whether his king- 
dom in any sense resembles Nebuchadnezzar's image or not, 
like him, in addressing his subjects, may truly say, '' The 
S[ing, unto all people, nations, and languages." As for the 
united kingdom of Britain and Ireland, within its own com- 
paratively little boundary, fh>m before the days of Cesar until 
now, there has always existed diversity of language. At pre- 
sent there are five colloquial dialects, and in some of the early 
ages such diversity has existed, owing to the entrance or inva- 
sion of other tribes, that the tongue once spoken by different 
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tribes^ in different parts of Britain and Ireland, even stiU en- 
gages the research and the discussion of the antiquarian.* 

Meanwhile, if the subjects of the British crown at home are 
ever destined to be in fact ^ populus unius labii,' it seems 
.strange that so many political advisers have been so long in 
perceiving, that the eild, if attainable, is certainly never to be 
reached by a direct attack, but by fetching a compass, not by 
legislative enactment, but the exercise of humanity. For cer- 
tainly it is not under the influence of a disposition which led 
to our denominating the dialects spoken by Che subdued tribes, 
barbarous^ and in France to that of patois, and then coldly dis« 
missing the subject, that these parts can ever contribute their 
share to the strength and unity of the empire. Such feelings, 
it is to be hoped, are now rapidly declining in our own coun- 
try : many, indeed, as if conscious of past harshness and in- 
justice, begin to feel a peculiar interest in the actual eondi- 
tion of these neglected populations ; and abroad, the same wise 
and considerate humanity is now discoverable. '' In place of 
what we call paioisy we find complete and regular languages ; 
and that which appears to us now but as a wantof dvilization, 
and a resistance to the progress of improvement, assamea, in 
past ages, the aspect of original manners, and a patriotic at- 
tachment to ancient institutions. It were falsifying histwy, to 
introduce into it a philosophical contempt for every d^artme 
fipom the uniformity of existing civilization, and to consider 
those nations as alone worthy of honourable mention, to whose 



* " The cause of the obscurity into which these populations have sunk,*' says 
ifonsieur Thierry, '* is not that they have been less worthy to find historians than 
the rest : Inieed most of them are remarkable for an originality ef chamcter 
which powerfully distinguishes them from the great nations with which they have 
been incorporated." But, to use in part the language of the same author, the dis- 
position of historians to go at once ft-om the conquered to the conquerors*— beiiig 
more willing to enter the camp of the triumphant than that of the fiallen,— or to 
represent the conquest as completed so soon as the conqueror had proclaimed him- 
B^ toaster.— Each of these tendencies has contributed to the mystery and cooAi. 
■ion in wfai«jb the antiquities of Britain have been involved. Hence, to notice only 
modem times, in scarcely one of the authors who have treated of the history of 
England, do we find any mention of Saxons after the battle of Hastings, and the 
corenatton of William : and, I may add, hence the terms * fiigtish and Irish,* in 
the Irish history of the twelfth century, (if not the thirteenth), although Ire- 
land, correctly speaking, was then invaded by the Norman-French, and the Anglo- 
'Saxons in their train. 
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BftOMB the diaRce of events baa attadied^ for the preient and 
£ar the fmture, the idea of that cWilization."* 

As to the Irish toDgue^ one of those which^ under the kiflii- 
enoe of somethiog like this ' philosophical ttontempt^' has bccB 
^i&k denominated ^ harbarous^ — sereral renul'ks with repaid 
to the language itself will be found in the appendix ; a quei* 
tion, however, which^ whatever happen to be theopinkm of the 
readar^ has no connexion with the point now before us, <Hr at 
least no practical bearing upon it Wkhing, therefore, to avoid 
here every thing of a disputable or theoretical nature, we 
proceed to notice the extent of the Irish language as now 
spoken. 

When contemplating the present condition of Ireland, this 
is a sulgect of vital importance, and it is one whidi should oer- 
tainly no longer be treated in the manner in which it has been 
for ike last two hundred years, but espedally during the eigh- 
teenth century. It was during that century that all reasoning 
upcm the subject was condemned, and that every statement of 
£ict8 was either hushed into silence or treated with the most 
perfect indifference. If at any moment the subject chanced to 
eroBS the path of any writer, the blindest policy passed for 
sound wisdom, and the wildest theories as to abolishing the 
language were vented with perfect confidrace of success. 

'' I am deceived," said Dean Swift, " if any thing hath 
more contributed to prevent the Irish from being tamed than 
this encouragement of their language, which might easilif be 
abdished, and become a dead one in half an age, with little ex- 
pense and less trouble, "t Again he says — " It would be a 
noble achievement to abolish the Irish hmguage in the king- 
dom, so far, at least, as to oblige all the natives to speak cmly 
English on every occasion of business, in shops, markets, fairs, 
and oth^ places of dealing : yet I am wholly deceived if this 
might not be effectually done in less than half an age, and at a 
very trifling expense; for such I look upon a tax to be of only 
six thousand pounds a year to accomplish so great a work."| 

Dr Woodward, the Bishop of Cloyne, after having stated that 
*' the difference of language is a very general obstacle to any 
intercourse with the people," adds, in a note, — " If it be aak- 



« Thierry*! Norman Conquest, Introduction, p. iL f Swift*! Works, 

4to, vol. viii. p. 283. X Swift*! Works, ISmo, vol. ziii. p. 66. 
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ed, vdiy the clergy do not learn the Irish language^ I answer, 
that it should he the object of gorernroent rather to take mea- 
Bures to bring it into entire disuse."* Nay, though it is quite 
practicable to speak both English and Irish with the utouMBt 
propriety, the childish bugbear of an Irish accent was held oyer 
the head of any gentleman who should think of acquiring the 
use of the Irish language. Even in Hardy's Life of Lord Char- 
lemont we find the following passftge :~^" I have lieard many 
gentlemen among us talk much of the great convenience to 
those who live in the country that they should speak Irish. It 
may possibly be so ; but I think they should be such as never 
intend to visit England, upon pain of being ridiculous ; for I 
do not remember to have heard of any one man that spoke 
Irish who had not the accent upon his tongue easily descemible 
to any English ear !" 

To refute opinions such as these is now quite unnecessary. 
But the Bishop of Cloyne's method of quieting the consciences 
of the clergy was certainly very simple. Unhappily it exposed 
him to the irony of the echo in Eraspaus, — " Quid est saoer- 
dotium— otium f — and he was asked in return^ whether it 
would not be easier for one man to learn Irish than for a whole 
parish to learn the English language. As for the sdieme of 
Dean Swift, which was to have finished its course in about 
fifty years, and banished every Irish word from the land, at the 
small cost of three hundred thousand pounds, perhaps the 8e« 
cretdied with him,. for he gives us no particulars: but it is 
certain, that since his time upwards of two millions sterling 
have been professedly spent upon gratuitous English educa- 
tion in Ireland, while the number who speak Irish has be^i 
going on to increase since the day on which he wrote these s^i- 
tences. 

Very different indeed have been the sentiments of some other 
men. Having noticed the exertions of Bedell and Boyle^ — 
'^But government," says Reginald Heber, the late Bishop of 
Calcutta, " which ought to have given the first impulse, was 
bent on a narrow and illiberal policy of supplanting the Irish 
by the English language, to which the present moral and reli- 
gious instruction of millions was to give way, and which, though 



j» Present State of the Irish Church, seventh edition, London, 1787, p. 43. 
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it has in part succeeded (through circumstances 'of which the 
march was altogether independent of the measures taken to 
forward it), has left a division of the national heart far worse 
than that of the tongue^ and perpetuated prejudices wluch 
might, at first, have been easily removed or softened/'* 

The loose and erroneous estimates which were formed for 
many years respecting the prevalence and extent of the Irish 
tongue, and which long passed current, must have led many to 
overlook the subject, or disregard it as of no moment During 
a second visit to Ireland, in 1814> I remember it was admitted, 
that the Irish language was indeed spoken in many parts, but 
dien, it was added, that these were to be found almost exclu- 
sively in Connaught and Munster, not in the other two pro- 
vinces. It was publicly asserted, in 181 5- 16, that the number 
of persons in Ireland who absolutely required the employment 
of this tongue, in order to their moral and religious improve- 
ment, was not above half a million ; a number, by the way, 
larger than the population of our Highlands and Islands ; and 
that all the rest of Ireland might be considered as capable of 
receiving solid and useful instruction through the medium of 
English. It is but a few weeks since a gentleman from the 
county of Tyrone affirmed to myself in conversation, that there 
was little or no Irish in that county. Nay, even as to the whole 
of these Celtic dialects, it has been asserted only the other day, 
that they ** are all falling away into oblivion, being supersede 
by the English."t 

Such vague and erroneous assertions as these, however, can 
no longer be received as evidence, and it is time, whatever be 
the remedy, that the eye be opened to the facts of the case as 
it respects Ireland. In a former publication, the writer had 
occasion to notice this subject ; but it may be useful to refer 
to it again in a manner somewhat more distinct, and with 
more decisive proof, more especially because this small volume 
might otherwise be deemed deficient. 



* Life of Jeremy Taylor, p. cxiz.— The " moral and religious instruction of mil- 
lions** having been thus neglected is unquestionably by far the most painAil retro- 
wpeti&ofa. At the same time it may be observed, that unwise policy, to say the least* 
is always very expensive Hence it is, to mention but one proof, that only '* seven 
thousand nine hundred and five children (edqcated and) apprenticed, have cost Just 
one mUion sterling." See First Report of Pailiome&taxy Comftiissioners, p. SO. 

t Foreign Quarterly Review, No ii. p. 395. 
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In the year IMS, atme peitiiieAt ottamUkmB were priatod 
ttd CMikled in DttUia by tiie kle Dr Wllitley St^ 
sky OoBflge* on the ncceinty of pnbHshing the Seiipliuwi «i 
the Iridi hnguge. Inlhis nnail tract we find Oie IbUoving 
passage :— '^ In order to ahow the nuportaace of the wahject, I 
afaaH state aoeh infomatigii aa I have veeeived of the pneraO- 
ing language in moat oountiea ef Irdand. I ackaowMge my 
inlbRBation haa not been praciae^ or vethodieaU^ ohlaiiied, h«t 
I au^oea it waa fakly given, and ia anffieientfy accittate finr nay 
prcaent pwpoee." That the reader may be the better aUe to 
eompare the opiniona here given with the Mewing psgea* I 
ahali throw the whde into a tahnfaur tem« nd inaert also the 
popuktion of each cennty, aeeoading to the last perliamestaiy 



IiBIMflVEK. 

County. Pspvlatioii. IiUb 1 

Ii(md^ ...14Mn BUMdy spoken. 

Meatb, ISOylS^.... ^jBMHy spok&L 

Publin, 160,011 scarcdy any. 

Wicklow, 110,767 scarcely any. 

Wexford, 170,806 N.W. pretty general. 

Kilkenny, 1M,716 prevaOs gieiidy. 

Carlov, 78,a» &W. ooasidflcaUA. 

KiUsi«, 9»,«66 scaiody any. 

Queen*8« 134,276 .spoken by very few. 

King's....... 131,088 spoken by veiy few. 

Westmeath, 128,819 mostly spoken. 

Ijongford, 167,670 no return. 

Antrim, 202,860 spoken by aibr. 

Down, 326,4^- » *»tto, 

AmoAgh, 197,427 ditto. 

Tyrone...... 261,866 half and half. 

Derry, 193,869 no return. 

Donegal, 248,270 more than half. 

Fermenagh, 130,997 scarce any. 

CaTan, 196,076 spoken by many. 

MoD«ghan, 174,697 spoken by many. 



Such were Iheopinsoosreeei^vdhyDrStofaee^ and k nhenM he 
observed, that the population of these two provinces amounted by 
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the hat census to 3^755^986^ by the offidal corrected rettim since 
to 3,787,668, or^ at the present moment^ to above four milHons. 
As for the affirmations respecting the Irish tongue^ the reader 
may obsenre diem, and then suspend his judgment till he has 
finished this statement. With regard to the prorinoe of Mutt« 
ster^ containing 1,935^612 in the year 1821, and by the correct* 
ed return 2,065^63^ in the tract referred to it is sstd^ that 
" Irish prevails in all the counties ;" and of Cennaught^ con>- 
tahiing at that period 1,110^229, or by the corrected return 
l,0d3,918^ that " Irish is more prevail t than in the rest of 
Ireland." To^say nothing more therefore at present of Leia- 
ster or Ulster, with regard to the two last provinces, the Doctor 
adds, 'Mn all the counties of the province of MtrNsrsa the 
Irish kngiMge prevails beyond comparison, if we except the 
large towns, their immediate neighbourhood, and some of the 
country along the «oa8t. The native lai^uage is more prcva* 
lent in Connadght than in the rest of Ireland. In this province 
the gentlemen <^en find it convenient to acquire the language, 
in order to deal with the peasantry without an interpreter." 
Now these two provinces alone, where Irish is so remarkably 
prevalent, include, at the present moment, a population of 
about three millions three hundred tlrausand souls, or one Hiil- 
lioB mere than the whole of Scotland 1 

In a statistical account of Irdand, published in 1813, the 
author of which had travelled £br two years through by far the 
greater part of Ir^nd, the subject of the Irish language fre- 
quently occurs. It may be previously remoriced, that this gen- 
tleman evidently appears to have had no predilecticm for the 
Irii^ tongue, nor any idea of the necessity fior its being em- 
ployed as a medium iat education. On this accouBt some may 
be more disposed to listen to his testimoDy. 

Lbinstsr. — In Louth and Meath " the hngusgc vntver* 
sally spoken is Irish." In Queen*s Ooimty ^ die Irish haof 
guage is very common .*' 

Ulsteb.— -^^ The people who reside in the monstainoas di»- 
trktir of Antrim^ Down, Armagh, and Londonderry, '* retain 
the ancient Irish language, and to them it is chiefly confined." 
** Those who wish to become a cquainted vri^ the real stateof 
the country must extend their journey to the mountains, where 
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they will meet with a language intelligible only to tbose by 
whom it is spoken." " The mountaineers in Donegal speak 
the Irish language," and^ in general^ " nerer emigrate ftom the 
country." '' On the coast of Donegal I met with a peasantry who 
appeared to be Native Irish, and who were very different from 
the people in the inland parts of Ireland.'* Most of ihem 
speak the original language; many do not know a word o^ 
English, which they called Scotch." 

CoNNAuoHT.— '^ On the Leitrim mountains, which I cross- 
ed in the month of August, 1809, the Irish is the common lan- 
guage." Again, " the mountainous districts of Leitzim, 
stretching across Sligo into Mayo, are ftilly peopled,— the po(»: 
all speak Irish." '^ In the province of Connaught, the gentry 
understand Irish, which &cilitates their intercourse with the 
peasantry ; they are consequently enabled to become acquaint- 
ed with their wants, to assist them with advice, and restrain 
them by admonition." 

MuNSTEB. — ^' In the southern part of Ireland, the (Irish) 
language is every where nearly the same ; even in the city of 
Cork, and in Youghall, the common people spetk Irish."* 

Having quoted the testimony of an Irish and an English 
gentieman, it may be proper to adduce one firom Scotland. The 
Rev. Dr Dewar, who, from his knowledge of Gaelic, was able to 
converse familiarly with the Native Irish, published the remit 
of his observations in 1812. " The number of people," says he^ 
'' who speak this language is much greater than is generally 
supposed. It is spoken throughout the province of Connaught 
by all the lower orders, a great part of whom scarcely under- 
stand any English ; and some of those who do;, understuid it 
only so as to conduct business ; they are incapable of receiving 
moral or religious instruction through its medium. The Irish' 
is spoken very generally throughout the other three provinces, 
except among the descendants of the Scotch in the north. It 
cannot be supposed that calculations on. this sul^ect should be 
perfecdy accurate, but it has been calculated on good grounds, 
that there are about two millions of people in Ireland who are 



* Wakefield*! Statistical Acconnt of Ireland, ptuHm. 
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incapable of understanding a continued discourse in English." 
'^ fiut^ supposing this calculation to be overrated by half a mil- 
lion, there remains a million and a half, a number that is five 
times greater than all the inhabitants of the Highlands." Dr 
Dewar then enforces the absolute necessity of educating the 
Native Irish through the medium of their own tongue, and 
quotes for illustration, part of a letter from the late Mr Charles 
of Bala to the present writer, in consequence of his having ad- 
dressed him on the subject. The fact is, that during the win- 
ter of 1810, in the prospect of the formation of ' The Society for 
the Support of Graelic Schools/ which took place in 1811, his 
attention was directed to the consideration of all these Celtic 
dialects, simply with the view of ascertaining what was the pro- 
per course to pursue ; and the Highlands and Islands having 
been taken up by the public, it was impossible to overlook the 
still more claimant condition of the sister kingdom. 

In the summer of 181i, the writer visited Ireland, having 
for his olrject the extent to which the Irish language was in 
use, and the condition of the people with regard to education . 
through that medium ; his previous connexion with the High- 
lands having created in his mind a strong desire to befriend^ 
if it were possible, this interesting but long-n^lected race. 
For to whatever extent the language was daily spoken, from 
his previous intercourse with Highlanders, and acquaintance 
vrith the state of Wales, he felt assured that to that extent it • 
must be employed for the moral and religious improvement of 
the Native Irish. Six years before, he had travelled through 
Meath, Monaghan, Tyrone, Derry, Armagh, Antrim, and 
Down, and yet during that journey, paying no attention to 
the subject, the necessity for education, through the medium 
of Irish, had not once occurred to him ; and so it had happen- 
ed in a previous journey through the Highlands of Scotland, 
when the real state of things was not made an object of inves-p 
tigadon and inquiry. He mentions this merely to account for 
the vague and contradictory reports of travellers, unless they 
have taken up the subject with candour, and then pursued 
the inquiry. In 1814, however, he laid aside every other con- 
sideration except this one point. Leaving Dublin, he went 
into each of the four provinces, and the result at that time was 
an assurance that there could not be less than two millions to 
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whom the Iikh was veniaciikr, and in conitait uie. The 
anMmnt of hit iaquirios was then publiihed in a ^Mcmoxial on 
behalf of the Native Iriah, with a View to their Motaland Be- 
ll^ouB Improvement throng^ the Medinm of ti^CTr otan. Lam- 
gnage." The objecta there reoommended are now no theevy. 
They have been reduced to practice^ and are heartily approved 
by many individuah^ thongh to the present hoar the magoi- 
tode and urgency of the caae are by no meana understood. 

More recently this important sulgeet has attracted the at- 
tention of the Commiaaioners on education in Irebmd, and 
m their first report hdd before Parliament, dated the 30Cfa 
of May, ia25, there ia the following pasaage:—-^' It has been 
estimated that the number of Irish who em]^oy die aneieDt 
language of the country exclusively is not less than ^0O,e00 ; 
and that at least a million more, although they have some un- 
derstanding of Enghshf and can employ it for the ordinary 
purposes of traffic, make use of their tongue on aU other oc- 
casions, as the natural v^iele of their thoughta. This eati- 
mate agrees with the opinions of Dr Stokes, who publidied 
, the results of his inquiry in 1806, of Dr D. Dewar in his oib> 
servations on Ireland in 1818, and of Mr C. AndereoB in 
1814; it has been adopted also on the more recent investigfr* 
tions made by committees of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society and the Hibernian Bible Society, previous to the reso- 
lution which they successively took of reprinting the Scrq>- 
tares in the Irish language, according to the translation of 
Archbishop Daniel and Bidmp BedelL A similar inquiry was 
made, and the same conclusion drawn from it, by a auh-oom- 
mittee of the Society fiir promoting the EdncatiDn of the Poor 
of Irdand, in' tiie year 1819 or thereabouts."* 

When the Memorial refened to in tiiia »txact waa publidi- 
. ed in 161^ my impression was, tiiat there could not be leas 
than two millionB who wereincapabk of following an £ng^ 
OQBversation or continued discourse upon any one mond or 
nfigious subject whatever, and with whom therefore v?e were 
under tiie absohite necessity of onploying their own language, 
aa the HatBrBl aad only effectual means of education. I added 
indeed, "say one million and a half'— chiefly with tiie view of 



* Tint Report of the ParlSamentary CommUalonen, p. 8S. 
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a)»r^ging diaciusioii ob a point cMnpftntiy^y uQimportaiity and 
in ttrder to secure an active and knmediate oo-opention in 
edueating the long-neglected aborigines^ whateyer their num- 
ber should prove to be eventually. From that time to the pre- 
sent, however, this subject among others has not fiuled to 
engage attention and inquiry, and but for many hindruice6» 
had been publicly noticed long since. It will be ohvioua that 
the number just specified was fixed upon at the oommenee* 
ment of such investigations, but I feel no hesitation in now 
affirming that it has been greatly underrated. The estimate 
then made was such as it was felt could not be controverted ; 
but the proportion of two millions was mudi below what had 
been asserted even then. ** We have descriptions," said one 
author, " and histories of the most distant parts of the globe ; 
our travellers favour us with the account of the habits, man- 
ners, and political institutions of nearly all the nations that 
have been called into being; but of Ireland, a country under 
our own government, we have little that is authentic We 
know that it is now a part of the British empire, — we are ig- 
norant» however, that only a minority of the people speak our 
langu^, although the country is almost within the range of 
our own vision. Of the reasons for this we are unacquainted, 
and seem careless of being informed on the suljrject." Sudi 
was the language used in 1812, when the whole population 
was estimated at five millions and a quarter, by one who was 
in no degree an enthusiast in r^ard to the Irish tongue, to 
whom the necessity fi)r its being employed in the business of 
education had not occurred, and who Uierefore did not st^- 
gest the necessity fbr the people being taught to read it. A^^, 
in 1818, when the i^gregate was known and admitted to be 
six millions, it was asserted, by a resident in the country it- 
self, that the Irish language, '^ after an active proscription of 
many centuries, is still the vernacular language of three mil- 
lions of people in Ireland.* Similar opinions from other 
quarters might be adduced, but I forbear. 

Now although, in the present case, the truth may be pain- 
All as weU as perplexing to some most benevolent minds, and 



« History of Dublin, 4to, Lond. 1818, voL ii. p. 926. 
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the reluctance to admit fiurther inyestigation may be 8trong» 
stilly could these general assertions be substantiated, the &ct is 
most important, more estiecially since the eye can no longer, 
with safety, remain shut as to my fad affecting the great ques- 
tion, not of nominal and unproductive, but the efiectual in-; 
struction of such a large proportion of British subjects. Let 
us therefore be wiUing to descend to particulars, and mark the 
result. We shall first notice a number of individual pari^es, 
and then each of the counties in r^ular succession. 

With r^ard to Connaught, I may previously remark^ it is. 
not disputed that Irish is prevalent throughout the whole pro- 
vince. Take the following as a specimen of the state of some 
of the Munster parishes, to which we shall affix the population 
of each, according to the last parliamentary returns. 



MUNSTER. 



While the Irish tongue reigns to such an extent in these 
two provinces, many have imagined, if not asserted, that most 
of Ulster and Ldnster were almost to be exempted from its 
prevalence. Let the condition of the following parishes, there- 
fore, be observed :— 
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LEINSTER. 



Bn^lsh Language. 



aoamstown 
Caknb 

ElfNiacORTUY 

KiLLBONY 

KILLB8K 

Tacumshanb * 

TiNTBRN 

Whitbchubch 

ARU.OW 

Balltmabcanlon 
Clonmobb 

CBBOOAlf 

Fauohabt 
Rathdbummin 

FlODOWN 

Gbanob Silva 

RiLMACAHILL 
LI8TBBLINO 
TOLLABOAN 
AOHABOB 

Lba or Lbaoh 

ROSBNALIB 

Abobbacan 
Syodan 

RATHGLIlfB 

Shbubl 

Rathconbaib 
Kilbbbby 

CLOlfMACNOIB 



2000| Generally understood but 
665 Generally understood. 
10,868 General 
153i;^ken by minority 
5315 English general, but 
3844 General. 
55^5 Universally spoken. 
1506, English general, but 
9163 Exclusively spoken 
Gaining ground 



740 
12,198 



English q>oken,but 
English gaining, but 



«.i9« buijuBu ijoujiuK, uub 

1694 Most speak tolerabU 
1700 English understood, but 
5000 English spoken 
8093 Can speak it, but 
1S« Spoken, but 
676 Spoken, but 
S894 Spoken 

5:^ English universal, but 
7580 Universal. 
1^20 English used, bu( 
3043 Spoken and taught, but 
4636 English spoken, but 
3050 Spoken by minority. 

4846 Engliih spoken, but 

9018 Spoken generally, but 

1511 General 

S750 General, but 



Irish spoken by manif. 



Generally eonveru in. 
Irish spoken by some. 



Convene in Irish. 

Irish generally spoken. 
Prtfer this among them' 

selves. 
AU speak Irish, 
The common language. 
Irish generailv used. 
Qen. tn the Mountains, 
Most converse in. 
Understood generally. 
Many only understand. 
Spoken, 
A Son use Irish,. 

Not so much a* Irish* 
Generally speak Irish. 
Irish to each other. 



frifer Irish. 
Insh to each other. 
A few speak Irish. 
Irish to each other. 
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These nineteen parishes in Munster include above 130,000 
aools, and the fifty-four in Leinster and Ulster not &r from 
iBOfidd, or aibore 409,000 mi^. In these in s tan e ce we see W 
what extent the language ct present prevaik. But of these 
nottccB xespectuHT tne xRsn tongue, vaKcn iront' ^00* otaiwOtMaB 
Account of Ireland now publiat^ by Mr SSiaw Mason, It re- 
quires also to be observed, diat the writers, in almost every 
instance, delivered their opinions under impressions by no 
means in fkrviat of b large Irish aggregate. I van only Ime 
assure the reader, that there are hundreds of parishes m Ire* 
land which i^finrd still raoce striking pvo^ of tlie prevalenoe 
and uninterrupted use of this language as the natural and sole 
vehicle of their thou^tts. 

With regard to the Counties, taking a survey 4)f«the whole 
population of the country, let us now hear what has been more 
recently said as to the relative proportion of those wlio daily 
speak Irish. Every such statement remains open for correcticm 
cf course, and invites inquiry ; but a return having been made 
to the Rev. Dr Graves, (Professor of Oratory in Trinity Ccd- 
lege, and Dean of Kilmore and Ardagh), as secretary of one of 
the Dublin institutions, I shall here insert it. 

LuMvrBB. Irish. English. Ui.stbiu Icitfa. Eng. 

South Meath and We8tmeath,...5 to 2 Tyrone, ^^to 3 

Dublin, KUdare, THcklow,.......! to 8 Donegal......... 4 to S 

King's and Queen's Counties,....2 to 5 Armagh and Down „»......2 to 5 

Carlow,south.west,..........» 4 to 3 Antrim, eiat eo«flt,.........»..„....9 to 4 

Kilkenny, ....» ........M........5 to S Derry Mountains, w......«.m.9 to 5 

IVexfbrd, south-east, .9 to 5 Fermanagh, 1 to 6 

Ditto, north-west,.. ...... »....5 to 2 Cavan and Monaghan, ....4 to 8 

Muiiafru Frovince,....»...........5^to )^ ComrAtxMrr Province, ......S^to ^ 



The preval^ce of Irish in several counties is local ; hut the 
proportion stated has been restricted to these parts. Louth 
and Longford, the only counties not mentioned, we shall con- 
sider as about equally divided, and, in imy calculation to be 
imade, the cities may here be left untouched, and considered as 
wholly EngUsfa.* Yet, excepting them entirely, if we apply 
ithe proportiens here stated to the several counties, taking t^ 



* At the same time thia is not to be considered as abating, in any degree, ftom 
ithe language already employed as to any one of them, Dublin included. See, for 
texample, pages 62 and 1€7. 
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pc^iilation «t only 6,801,827-<he kst eensns laid before Ptr- 
liament, the fc^lowiag will he about the i^ult :**- 

CovBty. Bn^iah I^ngiuige. Iiiah Language. TotaL 

l^^^ ' - «0,d06 50,505 101,011 

»leath, - 45,481 113^02 159,183 

Dublin, . 314,462 21,430 335,892 

Wicklow, . 94,944 15,823 110,707 

Wexford, - 128,104 42,702 170,806 

KiUttnny, - «8,576 118,370 181,946 

Carlow, - . 74,511 22,659 97,070 

KiWare, . 84,913 14,162 99,065 

Queen's, - . 96,911 .,.38,364 134,276 

King's, . 93,536 37,652 131,088 

Westmeath, - 36,805 92,014 128,819 

liongford, - 53,785 53,785 107,570 

Antrim, - 206,633 56,327 262,860 

Bown, - 232,436 92,974 325,410 

Annagh, - 149,044 56,406 265,450 

Tyrone, - 120,861 141,004 261,866 

Derry, - - 166,173 27,696 193,869 

Donegal, - 106,401 141,869 248,270 

Fermanagh, - 112,283 18,714 180,997 

Cavan, - 83,604 111,472 195,076 

Monagban, - 74,870 99,827.. 174,697 

X«iteim, - 8,913 115,872 124,785 

Sligo, - 10,444 136,786 146,229 

Roscommon, - 14,909 193,820 208,729 

Mayo, - 20,936 272,176 293,112 

Oalway, - 49,889... 287,485 337,374 

Chro, - 44,589 168,500 208,080 

Idmerick, - 105^851 171,626 277,477 

Kerry, - 46,323 169,862 216,186 

Cork, - 235,610 494,834 730,444 

Waterford, - 56,072 100,449 166,521 

Tipperary, - 74,334 272,662 346,896 

Such were said to be the proportions of those who daily 
spoke Irish ten years ago, and if even tolerably correct, they 
certainly, in their result, verify what has been already quoted 
as die language of one autiior in 1812, — '' But we are ignorant 
that only a minority of the people speak our language."^ 

* The EagUflb cohima amounts to 3,061,610,— tbe Irish to3,740,917j^^or together* 
6,801,887 ; but by an official corrected return, of a later date, the total if ttatai 
to ae€3lfi,BiO, and at the end are the following words :**' When the deficiencies 
in this table shall have been sui^ied by the final returns of the euuantfMon^ #s 
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I am perfectly aware^ that, immediately <m nmning down 
this Irish column, it will he said, — Tes, hut how many in this 
column can also speak English ? — ^nay, how many are under the 
necessity now of CTen speaking it daily? True; hut as for the 
English which they do speak, look again at this,— hear it. What 
is it in thousands of instances ?— Such as an Englishman him- 
self can scarcely understand. And then as to its extent, — ^here 
is the question. At hest the language of harter^ or mere husi- 
ness, it may refer to the trifles of the moment, or of a day^-* 
yes, literally a day ; for, let it refer to the prospectiye ar- 
rangements of only a month or a year, and the parties are again 
in perplexity. But, granting they were not, when conyersing 
on some affairs merely secular— is this English expressive of 
the thoughts, the opinions, the feelings of the man ? Not at 
all ; he has another medium, to which hf instantly flies, and 
when his sentiments and feelings are to he heard, they may 
sound like a jargon in the ear of an Englishman, precisely as 
English sounds in his ear when so employed. These two men 
may plough the same field, or drive the same machine ; they 
are brought into contact ; hut as for interchange of sentiment 
and feeling it is denied them. Here, then, is the point where 
compulsion ends. Independently of all benevolent feeling, 
common sense, and even one's own interest, now enforce aecom» 
modation, I wish to get at the mind ; — I desire to enlighten, 
to animate, instruct, and raise up the moral heing. Then, on 
my part, there must he an accommodation, and it is acceded 
with cordiality and with kindness. To the Irishman^ as it re- 
gards his language, for a season at leasts I become as one of 
themselves, and I gain the Irishman. 

Many, I am also aware, may startle at the proportions above- 
mentioned, when they see them once applied to the population 
of each county ; but let them not, therefore, be despised. Others 
may question the proportion in certain instances, and if in 
any it can fairly be reduced, so much the better ; hut the 
English insisted on must be something more than the lan- 
guage of mere secular business. Did the 'whole population 
speak one tongue^ it would be much in its favour, as it regards 



ceitifled by the magistrates, the total number of the inbabitanti On Ireland) will, 
it ii thought, amount to upwards of seven millions ;**— that is, in 1881. Hie 
population at the present moment is known and mtderttood to besevcn milttsna 
and a halfin round numbers. 
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the purpose and desire of an Englishman ; but, since it is not 
so^ there is no occasion for the subject being treated with 
warmth or temper ; it certainly can no longer be safely treated 
with indi£[erence. The aggregate population of Ireland is now 
ascertained to be seyen millions and a half, and an impartial 
survey of its several counties would soon prove that^ in regard 
to this subject, many have been greatly mistaken^— others en- 
tirely misled. But is it strange that in Ireland much misap- 
prehension should have existed ? The language itself was pro- 
scribed^ while assertions regarding it came from many who 
were not then aware of its necessity as an engine of improve- 
ment, and from others^ who^ it may be, were somehow inter- 
ested in saying that it was fast passing into oblivion, or many 
wished this, and therefore believed it Indeed^ after the lan- 
guage of Dean Swift^ and many others, one need not wonder at 
any assertion^ however erroneous^ or far below the truth. 

That something approaching to the above may be the result 
as to the Irish language is not unaccountable. During the 
fourteenth, fifteenth^ and sixteenth centuries^ or rather^ I may 
say^from the thirteenth to the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, there can be no question that this language increased with 
every accession to the inhabitants from without. It is a well- 
known fact^ that the children of those English who went into 
Ireland in the early ages^ and settled there^ not only abandoned 
the English tongue, but forgpt it, and hence those " d^ene- 
late men of English name," as they were styled even in acts of 
Parliament ; nay, even in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, in the year 1641, " the old English, for the most part, 
spake the Irish language ; they had all, in some degree, adopt- 
ed Irish manners, and both races were intermixed by mar- 
riage."* In our own day, I have myself seen and heard the 
parties, whose immediate parents, if not themselves, had re- 
moved from the east to the west coast, conversing together in 
the Irish tongue. 

In attempting to arrive at some conclusion on this subject, 
it seems to have been forgotten, or not known, that, in 1672, 
thirty years later than the period just referred to by Leland, 
the number of inhabitants in Ireland was estimated by Sir 



• lidand*! History, toL ii. p. 87. 
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WHliam FMty to be only 1,8SD^#00; or tfaal, im tho jtuc 
1719, the aggregale mm comidered tobt jiMtS,099,004.« Now^ 
had the Irish people thm hotm tang^ to read tbdr wmacttlar 
tongue^ and the practice oo^tiimed^ wiee dieva wens ao Um 
Irish books in exktence^ it is poasiUe that, in nany iHataneea, 
the language might hare flitted away, like the mist from ihe 
momrtaiRS, before the light of a tongue in its immediate neigh- 
bonrhood, so rieh in literature and books. But as educatioa, 
even in Engtish, was neglected, and in Irish entirely denied, 
what has been the consequence F^Why, that the coUoquial 
dialect, of coiuse, has maintained its ascendency. 

When the moral or religious necessities of asme particalar 
districts in this kingdom become the subject of oottsidetEti0n> 
—if the inquirer forgets, or has notobaerred^ the rapid increase 
of the popidation, he must feel as if he just awaked fnm a 
dream. In our Highlands there are doubte the number of High- 
landers now speaking Gaelic to what there were when Eng^ 
Hsh schools were first instituted, with the yain 1k^ of thus dW 
minishing the speakers of that language, and this indepen- 
dently of those who are now mingled widi the Native Iridi, 
and the numbers who have gone to iLoerioa. Hany persons 
are not aware that, only sixty years ago, there wore not 
so many inhabitants in the wh<^e of £ngland and Wales as 
there are at this moment in Ireland.t Or^ to notioe Irdand 
more directly, and wi^ reference to the aboriginea, the reader 
may perhaps reedlect of a biU fer their express benefit having 
passed the Irish House of Commons, and being sent to the door 
of the Upper House,— that the subject there rested,— and thai 
afber the exertions of Mr Richardson, and the last effi>rta of 
Marsh,. Wetenhall, and others, all parties chose to dismiss the 
subject for a hundred years.;]: Fardier back than diis we have 
no occasion to go. In the yemr 1712, just two years after tbe 
period when the subject of Irish instruction, or at least die 
printing of the Irish Scriptures, was discussed in Parliament 
fer the last time, and the subject was engrossing the anxiety of 
a few benevolent minds, there were somewhat more than two 
millions 6f souls in Ireland, as already stated,-'-but now, after 



« Lait Fuliamentary Cmaa, preliminary cAiervatloni, p. vii. 

t See the Eitiinate of England and W/des for the year nTO^t was 7,488,000. 

X See pages 52—55, and 103, 1Q4. 
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a vrhxAe century of sad n^lect, there are seven milHoni and a 
half! It k, tiierefore^ to the natural increase of the people 
themselyes that we must look for the great cause of the pre<* 
sent nnmher who speak, and who will speak Irish. This it 
their fi»/Afr-tongue. Much has been said, if not written, oa 
the influence of the female character, and here it must be own- 
ed, the influence is somewhat like, or rather somewhat mofe 
than imperial authority. I need not here ask if any effi>rt has erer 
been made, commensurate with the necessities and number of 
the people, to instruct them in the art of reading through this 
medium ; which, however strange it may still sound, is the 
only measure which could have efiectually reduced the propor* 
tion of Irish speakers. The language, therefore, of course, has 
gone on to increase with the natural increase of the popula- 
tion. - 

I am quite aware of its bdng almost every where reified in 
aaswer to all this, — '^ But the English language is increasing, 
«id in many districts." I know it is so, and that it cannot be 
otherwise,— ^t this is no criterion by which to judge of the 
faroad surface of Ireland. The question is not wheUier the 
Eng^idi language is increasing, or has been, in certain given 
places, for of this there is no doubt, — but whether the Irish 
ki^;uage on the whole has all this time been declining, that 
18, dedining every where, so as to come down from its hig^ 
proportion in the mountains and hiUs as wdl as the plains; or 
rather in die country at large, as weU and as generally as in 
the immediate vicinity of cities and great towns. There is no 
competent individual who will say that it has ; but if not, th» 
look at the natural increase a£ the whole island, and then say, 
is it unaccountable diat, instead of one million, as in the days 
of old, we should now find mate than three, if not nearly four, 
who daily use this tongue ? 

The feet is, that the true cause whidi has kept up the pr^ 
portion of those who speak Irish, and must do so, if they wgeek 
at all, has been in general overlooked. Those who use this 
language have from time immemorial inhabited at least all tlie 
MiBoCe, all die mountainous and less fertile regions of erery 
county^ and almost, if not all^ the islands. Meanwhile those of 
diem, a mere tything, who came into towns or thenr neighbour- 
hood, were laying aside their native language, imd dieir chil- 
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dren also of course spoke English, while no instance could be 
found in such parts of persons laying aside that tongue ; hence 
it was concluded by some, that the Irish language was upon the 
decline, the great natural increase oi those who used it else- 
where, and on a far larger scale, being altogether excluded 
from the general estimate. 

To magnify the number of the Irish population, properly so 
called, the present writer can have no temptation, nor any in- 
terest whatever to serve, were he to attempt it He has, how- 
ever, been too long acquainted with this interesting part of the 
kingdom, to rest satisfied with the vague assertions of indivi- 
duals on this subject ; and as he feels assured that this is a ques- 
tion of essential importance to the effectual illumination of the 
Native Irish people, all that he desires \& to arrive at the know- 
ledge of the facts of the case. It is happily now too late to 
bring forward general assertions, — the advocates for a trifling 
Irish population must come to particulars. It is very possible, 
that, in some instances, the number in certain counties may have 
been mistaken and overstated, — in others, I have little doubt, it 
has been the reverse. But there is one most important reason 
for the truth as to every single county being no longer con- 
cealed. English education is making delightfUl progress in 
Ireland ; now, if there is any desire for the effectual and per^ 
manent advance of that education, then should the proportion 
of those who daily speak Irish be calmly and impartially ascer- 
tained and observed. In the north or north-west of Ireland, 
the writer himself has seen scholars reading English who 
did not understand the language ; and as for the south, when 
referring to scholars in its largest county, it has been said, '' of 
these the greater part derive no eventual advantage from their 
schooling, being recalled at an early age ; mixing th^ with a 
family who speak only Irish, the little smattering of English 
they had acquired is soon lost" Again, speaking of this im- 
mense county, embracing a population at this moment approach- 
to 800,000 souls, Mr Townsend has said, "except in the 
towns they seldom use any language but Irish, and, even in 
some of the best cultivated districts, most of the people speale 
no other ; they are, however, willing enough to send theur chil- 
dren to school when the opportunity offers, though the little 
(English) they learn there is often forgotten soon after the^ 
return to their parents. 
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The truth is, that large sums of money have heen spent in 
vain, hoth in Wales and our Highlands, in former years, simp- 
ly in consequence of reversing the order of nature, hy teaching 
English first, and before the reader could comprehend a word.* 
There is no occasion for doing the same thing over again in 
Ireland ; but if it should be persisted in, the result will be the 
same. Sooner or later education must begin, wherever Irish 
is daily used, as it now does both in Wales and the Highlands 
-—that is, if we are in earnest as to two objects — the moral 
benefit of education, and even the extension of the English 
tongue. I suspect, however, that at present money is thus 
spending in vain, in many instances, where it would go five 
times fiffther if the mother-tongue were employed as the me- 
dium. At all events, of the large sums voted by Parliament 
from this country for Irish education, none of it is at present 
applied towards the native Irish language ! 

If Irish, therefore, requires to be used at all in the business 
of education and oral instruction, and of this, I am sure, iheire 
need be no question now, — ^for whatever may be said, there is 
certainly no help, no substitute for it,— but this being granted, 
my deliberate impression for some time has been, that there 
are certainly not fewer than three millions who require it. Two 



« " 1 could find thousands in the Highlands of Scotland Who will read the Eng. 
lish Bible tolerably well, but cannot understand more than pes or no ; and being 
thus obliged to continue reading a language completely unintelligible to them, it 
gives them no pleasure but rather disgust ; and the moment they leave school, if they 
remain at home in those districts where nothing but their mother-tongue is spo- 
ken, they lay their books aside, and never look at them more. I know some men 
who were at Inverness at their education sixty years ago ; they could read and 
write (English) when they left school, and to-day cannot read any." After mention- 
ing that the pastors of this people preach to them in their oum language, the writer 
adds— <* The clergy read no more than the text, whereas if they would read, every 
Lord's day, a chapter or two out of the Holy Scriptures, the people in that case 
would be inclined to bring their Bibles and follow the minister. Even in the 
present day, I venture to say, that there are a few of the clergy in the Highlands 
and Islands of Scotland that cannot read a chapter out of the Gadic Bible.'* 
Letter from a Highland clergyman, in a « Prize Essay on the State of Knowledge 
in the Highlands of Scotland, by John Anderson, W. S., 1827." p. 109.— It would 
be easy to corroborate the first statement by letters addressed to the present writer 
from the Highlands fifteen and sixteen years ago. I quote this simply as a recoit 
and independent testimony. But what will the writer of this letter or the autbdr 
who prints it say to the present condition of Ireland, as already described in pre- 
ceding pages ? But the Gaelic population is scarcely 400,000,— the Native Irish is 
eight if not ten timet the number. 
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MilMoMy liie niwiber specifled in the meHumal of 1814, will 
be fimnd in Cimnaught and Minister alone,— a number e^nal 
to the whole population of Soodand ! 

At the flame time, I cannot conclude without observing, that 
until Irifih oral instruction make some advuioe, no wonder that 
there should be perplexity or contradiction with regard to the 
number 6f those who require to be taught to read the Irish 
language in the first instance. ** There are, it may be," says 
the sacred writer, " so many, kinds of voices in the w^ld, and 
none of them without significatioii. And even things without 
life giving sound, whether pipe Mr harp, except they give a 
distinction in the sounds, how shall it be known what is piped 
or harped ? For if the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who 
shall pr^re himsdf to the battle ?" But in any country, 
every such instance of oral instruction is not only music to the 
ear, — ^it is like a torch illuminating the path of incumbent duQF» 
FoUowing in this path, education must oome with a relish to the 
mind. '^ Doth not the ear try words as the^ mouth tasteffa 
meat ?" is one of the ddest proverbs in the world, — twice re- 
corded in perhsps the most ancient written composition ki ex- 
istence. 
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SECTION VI. 



THS ISLANDS OF IBBLAND 



Viewed apart by themselves, as an object demanding special oonaideEation and 
assistance, including the number of inhabitants in each Island. 



Oke important feature of Ireland^ hitherto passed over in a 
▼ague and general style by all writers, consists in die great 
number of islands scattered round her shores, in most oi 
which the Irish language is generally, in many almost exclu- 
sively, spoken. The extreme length of Ireland is 306 miles, 
its ^itreme breadth 207, and, speaking loosely, the circum- 
ference is about 880 miles. '' The sinuous line of its seacoast, 
however, exclusive of such parts as lie within estuaries, or 
above the first good anchorage in every harbour, but inclusive 
of the river Shannon, as far as the tide reaches, and the shores 
of Bantry Bay, Dunmanus Bay, and Kenmare river, will, if 
accurately followed through all its windings, be found to mea- 
sure 1737 miles. In this line there are not fewer than one 
himdred and thirty harbours, and places where ships may an- 
dtMHT lor a tide, or find shelter/'* Round the coast of this 
fine country, and including her inland lakes, the number of 
islands and islets cannot be calculated at less than six hundred. 
In Clew Bay alone, on the west coast, the islands, islets, holms, 
and rocks above the sur&ce of the water, have been rated, I think. 



« Newenbam's View of Ireland, 4to, London, 1809^ p. 0. 
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as high as three hundred — which, if they were planted, would 
cause this inlet of the sea to exceed in picturesque beauty any 
thing of the kind in Europe. In Strangford Lough^ on the east 
coast, there are fifty-four islands, small and great, known by 
particular names, besides many others nameless. As to inland 
lakes, to say nothing of Loch Coirrib, Loch Ree, or Loch 
Deirgeart, from the centre of an island in Loch Erne, called 
Ennismacsaint, may be seen twenty-seven islands in view at 
once. 

To the admirer of nature, all over these coasts, here is many 
a magnificent though neglected field for admiration and ecstacy, 
were it not so sadly shaded by the condition of thousands for 
whose use or gratification all this was made. The curious 
ruins too to be found here and there, where the arch or the 
rampart and the wall seem to lament and languish together, 
will lend to the scene a sombre character, and frequently ex- 
cite the association of opposites, the suggestion of contrast- 
how different is this place or spot from what it once was ! But 
better days are coming for Ireland than she ever saw in an- 
cient times, whether mainland or coastways. Meanwhile^ to 
continue this digression but a little longer, before noticing the 
people themselves, the reader, I think, will not object to a few 
slight notices respecting some of these islands. 

Raghlik, Rathlin, or Rath-erin, the Ricnea of Pliny, the 
Ricinia of Ptolomy, about 6 miles distant from the north 
coast of Antrim, which is nearly 5 miles long, and 3^ in ex- 
treme breadth, abounds with some curious arrangements <^ 
basaltic pillars, similar to those of the Giant's Causeway. It 
afibrds a considerable quantity of sea- weed for kelp, and, 
where cultivated, produces excellent barley. A religious es- 
tablishment was fbunded here in the sixth century by Colom- 
ba, but in 790 it was ravaged by the Danes. The attachment 
of the natives to their little island is extreme, and one of their 
worst wishes to any neighbour who has injured them is, that he 
end his days in Ireland. Ragblin is memorable as the re- 
treat of Robert Bruce of Scotland : it was here that he plant- 
ed his standard, and obtained some aid from the Native Irish, 
before he proceeded to the Hebrides. Dr Francis Hutchinson, 
Bishop of Down and Connor, who published an Irish Al- 
manack, and a Defence of the ancient Historians, with applica- 
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lion to the history of Ireland and Great Britain, in the year 
1712, procured for the inhabitants of this island a translation 
of the Church Catechism into Irish, with the English annexed. 
It was printed at Belfast, but in the Roman letter, and the or- 
thography of both languages was interfered with, otherwise 
this publication might have been noticed under the first sec- 
tion, in its- proper place. I know not whether a single copy of 
the Raghlin Catechism remains in Ireland ; but the attempt 
was not a judicious one, though perfectly characteristic, as the 
feeUe and expiring effort of a narrow and illiberal policy. 

Tory, about ten miles or more off the north coast of Done- 
gal, buf united to the parish of TuUaghabigly, is about three 
miles long and one broad. The name of this island is thought 
to be of Runic etymology, and Thor-eye, now corrupted into 
Tory, denotes that it was consecrated to Thor, the Scandina- 
"vian deity, who presided over stormy and desolate places. The 
inhabitants are unacquainted with any other law than that of 
their old Brehon code. They choose their own chief judge, and 
to his mandate, issuing from his throne of turf, the people yield 
a ready obedience. Round a tower and church built by Colum- 
kill, there is a gravel-yard to which peculiar sanctity is ascrib- 
ed, and where no one now is permitted to be interred. The 
people but very seldom come to the mainland. About two 
years ago, a fishing-boat, containing seven or eight men, being 
driven by stress of weather into Ards Bay, on the coast ad- 
joining, it turned out that not one of these men had ever been 
in Ireland before ! The trees belonging to Mr Stewart of 
Ards (the uncle of Lord Londonderry) actually astonished 
them, and they were seen putting leaves and small branches in 
their pockets, to show on their return. In August, 1826, the 
poor people in this island, amounting to nearly 600, were Tisit- 
ed by a great calamity. A strange and unforeseen storm set in 
from the north-west, which drove the sea in immense waves 
over the whole flat part of the island ; the waves beat even 
over the highest cliffs— all their corn was destroyed, their po- 
tatoes washed out of the ground, and all their springs of fiesh 
water filled with ^at of the sea !* Their deplorable situation 

« See an interesting and characteristic Tolume— ** Sketches in Ireland, descrip- 
tive of hitherto unnoticed DistricU in the North and South." Published by W. 
Curry ft Co. DubUn, 18S7. 
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QDMCrained them to aereral communicttioDs willi tie nudn^ 
Itnd*— dieir eonditioo^ in other respects, Aen exciled pity— an 
Iridi teacher b about to be sent them, and so this frowning 
FroTidenoe maj prore to haTe been only the pneonor of bet« 
tor days thaa diey have ever seen. 

ImfisMintmY^ about 6 miles distant from die coast of Sligo, 
IS bat small, containing about 130 acres of shallow soiL in 
diif isle there is a large image rudely carted in wood, and 
painted red, which the people call Fadier Molash, to mbkh it 
is affirmed diey pay devotion ; and they have an altar built of 
loose round stones, cslled ^ the cursing altar/ to which they 
are said to apply if any one has injured them. 

AcHiLL, or Eagle idand, so named from the great rescnrt of 
ea^es duther, is the largest of die Irish isles, being thkteen 
English miles long, by nine or ten broad, but no minute de- 
scription of it has ever appeared. Although this island con- 
tains about 4000 souls, it and three others are united with 
Burrishool on the mainland ! 

South Arran Islss, die Cangany of Ptolomey, which once 
gave a title to the Buder ikmily, and now to that of Saunders 
Gore, are tery fruitfhl in oats and herbage for catde. Hie 
abbey erected here was destroyed in the year 1080, and sixty 
years later the island was pOlaged by the Danes. 

I might refer to various other islands which would ftumiiA 
matter of curious remark— to Inisboffin, with the ruins of her 
old monastery, in which Colman, the Bishop of lAndisfeme, 
dwelt— to Iniscathy, or Inlscattery, with her ruins of seven 
churdies, and her round tower of 120 feet high — to Cape 
Clear, and the ardent attachment which the po(nr Capers dierish 
far their apparendy desolate island, where even temporary 
banishraent to the mainland has been finmd so severe a 
pfonishment as effbctually to prevent crime— Imt I forbear. ~ 

Now it is simply in some such manner as this that the 
islands of Ireland have too long been introduced to the notice 
of die reader, and then dismissed. To many the subject as a 
whole has appeared too intricate, and to others of no conse- 
quence ; but it is with the inhabitants that we have to do, and 
it is surely more than time that the eye of pity should linger 
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finr ft fteason among thii long-negated. dais of ftDow-aab- 

j«Bt8. 

I wen xemendier the surprise and regret whieh were £dt 
•ad expressed, both in England and Scotland^ when, in 1811, 
we had to announce that there were sixty-eight InhaUted 
Islands <m the west coast of Scotland in a state of great desti- 
tatiMi, mi to both education and books. We shall now, how- 
crer, have occasion to enumerate more ikon double this- number 
foond the shores of Irdand, and in a state &r more destitute I 
Here and there a few of these islands have been noticed inci- 
dentally, but the reader will search in vain fiwr any distinct ac« 
ooont or even list of them as a whole. It is In this light, how- 
ever, they ought to be viewed. Hitherto left out of all caku- 
latimis, especially of a moral or rdigious character, let them 
now be observed distinct from the mainland. As an import- 
ant object of s(^^arate consideration to the benevolent and hu- 
mane, let such only conceive in what a lonely and neglected 
state thousands of these Islanders have lived and died, from 
generation to generation. Close upon our own native shore, 
yet as devoid of all the cahn and profitaUe satis&etion vdiicfa 
books aflford, as if they had lain in the bosom of the Pacific, 
here it is that, as &r as Christianity is concerned, our country- 
men have seen Sabbath after Sabbath pass silently away, from 
one year's end to the other,— no chureh-gomg bdl, — no gather- 
ings of the people to hear the sweet sounds of divine mercy, 
or, as the Native Irish say, " the story of peace," — they have 
for ages lived and died amidst one unbroken fiunine, not in- 
deed of bread and water, but of hearing the word of the 
liOrd- 

These are not Ae parties who have 4gured in the pages of au- 
thentic Irish history at any period, and, though round the whole 
main-land, within sight of shore, they come before us as a people 
almost entirely overlooked and forgotten. The writer had, in 
repeated visits to Ireland, made inquiry respecting them, and 
for years searched after a distinct enumeration of all these 
islands in books, but could find none, and as fisr any aceomt 
of their respective peculations, it could not have been given till 
within a very short period. As soon as the last parliamentary 
census was examined, however, in its minuter and scattered de- 
tails, with the assistance of some other means, it then appeared 
possible to come near the truth. By making the islandsan object 
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of oonndention^ clittinct from the mainland, or the parishesr to 
which they have heen nominally attached, it is hoped that the 
wants of this people, with regard to Irish education and an in- 
telligihle ministry, may now be met At all events they are 
now in view, in a manner and to a degree in which they have 
never been before : and who would not be instrumental of in- 
troducing to benevolent consideration a portion of his native 
country, of which almost every man has been as ignorant as of 
Borneo or Sumatra, and of which, consequently, many among 
us have cared as little ? 

We shall commence with Innismurry, a small island on the 
west coast, already noticed, simply because it is the first to- 
wards the north belonging to the province of Connaught ; and, 
if the reader chooses to take the large map of fieaufbrt, and 
proceed southward round the whole coast, till he arrive at the 
point ih>m whence he set out, he will find the following 
islands in regular succession. Even in this large map, how- 
ever, there is not room sufficient fbr some of the names ; but 
the islands are all laid down, and the reader can be at no loss 
by following the order now mentioned. I have corrected^ the 
orthography of a very few of the names given by Beaufbrt, and 
have numbered the islands for the sake of cdcnlations in a 
subsequent page. The next column of figures contains the 
number of inhabited houses, and the third the population in 
each island, by the latest returns. The present aggregate will 
be glanced at afterwards. 



No. Ifland Houses. Inbab. 


No. Islands. 


Houses. Inhab. 


1. Inismuiry, 


17 


61 


17. Roe, 


8 


43 


2. Demish or Derig, 


5 


32 


18. Innishurkiii, 


7 


40 


3. Coney, 


24 


176 


19. Inniskemve, 


22 


99 


4. Oyster, - 


1 


9 


20. Ilanmoie, 


- 11 


62 


d. Bartrach 


3 


23 


21. Deneniflh, 


•- 11 


66 


6. Kid I., 


— 


— 


22. Knockylane, 


- 8 


46 


7: Eagle I., 


— 


— 


23. Inishturk, 


8 


55 


8. Innisgloria, 


1 


7 


24. Inishcuttle, 


- 6 


33 


9. Inniskerach, 




— 


26. Inishgowley, 


- 6 


42 


10. Enniskea North -1 

11. Enniskea South J 


27 


167 


26. Inishlyer, 


7 


44 


27. Tagart,' 


4 


32 


12. Derlane, 


3 


19 


28. Clynidi, 


16 


96 


13. Innisbigle, - 


10 


54 


29. Cullen, 


32 


184 


li An'agh, 








30. Inishraher, 


3 


20 


16. AchiU, 


710 


3880 


31. Inishgiurt, 


3 


26 


16. AchiUbeg, 


21 


113 


32. Inishdaff, 

Digitized by VJ 


4 

ooqIc 


23 
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Vo. Ulands. . Housm. Inbab. 


No. Iilanda. HouMs. Inhab. 


33. Inishleague, 


1 


13 


80. Innishere, 


65 


417 


34. Muriiflk, 


9 


43 


81. Inniskeny, 


2 


17 


36. Clare or Clara, 


257 


1395 


82. Inniscattery, 


11 


85 


36. Cahir, 


_ 





83. Hog or Inish^, 


1 


7 


37. Inishturk, 


78 


456 


84. Innismore, 


23 


167 


38. Innisdegal, 


. 1 


8 


85. Fergus, 


— 


— 


39. Hanachreen, 








86. Low I., 


10 


105 


40. Hanamiiie, 








87. Horse, 


13 


06 


41. Darilan, 


,L^ 


_ 


88. Camion, 


6 


49 


42. Lion, 


.^ 


^ 


89. Innisherk, . 


3 


20 


43. InJBboffin, 


193 


1053 


90. Ennistuhret, 


3 


20 


44. Inishark, - 


28 


180 


91. Coscory, 


2 


14 


45. Friars I., 


— 


— 


92. Aghenish, . 


33 


208 


4e. High I., 


— 


— 


93. Foynes I., 


19 


109 


47»CrttaI., . . 


— 


— 


94. Carrigue, 


21 


136 


48.0may, 


41 


224 


95. Fenit, 


35 


205 


49. Ennisturk, 


12 


66 


96. Magharee, 


— 


— 


50. Tazbert, 


16 


90 


97; Inistuiskar, 








51. Dunloghan, 


— 


— 


98. Innisbeg, 


' 


_ 


52. BaUylany, 


— 


— 


99. Great Bh»ket,^ 








1 


6 


100. Inisnebroe, V 


18 


128 


54. Crump, 


2 


4 








55. Inniuiee, 


48 


319 


102. Valentia, 


377 


2128 


56. Croaglin, 


3 


15 


103. Inchbeg, - 








57. Cruanakily, 


— .• 


— 


104. Benners, 


11 


64 


58. Cmanakarra, 








105. PuflSns L, . 








59. Mason, 


14 


71 


106. Soieff, 


— 


-. 


60.Moynish, 


87 


499 


107. Melan, 


— 


— 


61. Feenish, 


18 


131 


108. Dinish, 





— 


62. Inishtrara, 


13 


38 


109. Twohead L, . 





.. 


63. Inislacken, ^ - 


18 


122 


110. Rossdughan, - 





.. 


64.Macdara, 


5 


28 


111. Ruffinore, 








65. Freigh, 


1 


8 


112. Dunkerron, 


1 


10 


66. Spit, 


2 


12 


113. Grenane, 


1 


.14 


67. littermore, 


48 


263 


114. Cappanacoss, 


1 


12 


68. Garomna, 


210 


1281 


116. Dursey, 


45 


276 


69. Dynish, 


12 


66 


116. Here or Bear L, 


399 


2115 


70. Furnish, 


19 


112 


117. Whiddy, 


86 


591 


71. Inisherk, 


6 


32 


118. Small isle, . 


1 


7 


72. Nappagh, 


6 


31 


119. Carbery, - 


— 


— . 


78. Littermullin, 


78 


438 


120. Bird I., 


— 


-^ 


74. Mutton, 


2 


16 


121. InnisfodorLong^l 


.,42 


230 


75. Hare I., 


_ 


i.. 


122. Casde I., 


14 


97 


76. Eddy, 


10 


72 


123. West calf, 


1 


7 


77. Deer I., 


— 





124. Middle calf, - 


5 


30 


78. Aranmore, South 


387 


2276 


125. lllane Hummisk, 


11 


74 


79. Innismain, 


63 


386 


126. Goat L, 

Digitized by V^ 


2 


8 



m 

138. Eiwt Inlsb^, 
]j89. West loisb^, 
180. Scheuku, 
ISl. Hue I., 
Iil2. Kiogaroga, • 
111. lisasherkin, 
Ifti. Ciumy, 
136. Clue Iiland, 
Ue. Hone I., 
m- Rabbit I.« 
13& Quince 1., 
XM. Incfaidoney, • 
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6 
2ft 
90 

7 
46 

108 

18 

100 

1 

S 



S6 
102 
00 
42 
2iB0 

lOftS 

48 

886 



13 



141. Spike, 

142. Hawlbowline, 

143. R4xk7, 

144. Oseat IiUmd, 
Uft. Foly m FiMty, 
146. Little I., 
147- BaUy Cotton, 
148. Oible, 

140. UuBUky East, 
IfiO. Ikean, West, 
IM. Saltees, 
U2. Tuakar, 
U3. Dalkey, - 
154. Inland's Eye, 
Uft. Lambay, 
lft6. St Patrick's I., 
Ifty. Ounnis I., 
IftS. Donen, 
IftO. Taggait, 

160. More I., 

161. Bawn L, 



880 2001 



ftO 840 

040ft 
200 
070 



26 
188 



} 40 



267 



6 84 

8 23 
8 12 



Mo. 

UI2. Castle 1., 

163. Maghea^ 

164. Reagh, 

165. Wood I., 

166. Rough, 

167. Bizd, 
168.Copdand, 
160. Cmms L, 

170. MeuL, . 

171. Muck, 
178. Ratfalin, 

173. Indi I., 

174. Avgfankh, 
17ft. Ra^ or Roy, 

176. Tofy, 

177. Innisbeg, 

178. Inis-duh, Dowoy, 
170. Inisboffin, 

100. Inis Irfair, 

181. GoU, 

182. Owey, 

183. Cruit, 

184. Aranmore, 

185. Rutland, 

186. Innisfipee, 
187* Inxdsoeiagh, 
188. Innisooo, 
180. Eighter, 

100. Innisal, 

101. Eddeniish, . 

102. Duck, 

103. TuUy, 

104. Roanuish, 

105. Inniskeel, 

106. RMkibim I., 



17 
2 

1 
1 



15 

4 



100 

18ft 

2 

7 

ftO 

8 

48 



102 

17 



6 



«7 



1104 

1094 

18 

64 



12 76 



182 

20 

2ft 

8 

8 

7 
ft 

1 
1 
8 



788 

173 

171 

47 

68 

42 

32 

11 

ft 

44 



Here then are to be found one hundred and ninety^ix 
JsLrnds^ of which at least one hundred and fmrty were in- 
habited, seven yean ago, by an aggr^;ate of not less than 
forty-^ree thousand souls. Arranged according to their re- 
spective provinces, the following will be the result :-— 
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List 


Pfovinccb 


Kumberof 
Islands. 


Number 
Inhabited. 


Pbpiriation. 


1-80 

81—150 

151—166 

U7-196 


GOXXAVGHT, 
MUXSTER, 

Leixster, 
Ulster, 


80 

70 

6 

40 


62 
50 

1 
27 


15,692 

22,827 

34 

4,546 






196 


140 


42,999 



Before making any farther observation, there is yet another 
point of view in which almost all those Islands shot^d be con« 
ridered^ that is, in connexion with immense Parishes on the 
adjoining coasts — an arrangement, one effect of which has been 
that of sinking them in oblivion, just as it was with our He- 
brides^ till they were, but a few years ago, made an object of 
distinct consideration. We shall take twenty parishes for il- 
lustration^ and see what will be the effect. I only remark that 
the first column of figures refers to the numbers in the first list> 
by which the reader will be able at once to ascertain the names 
of the Islands. 



Parish. 


No« by the fanner 
List. 


No of 

Islands 

attached. 


Populat. 
iSands. 


Entire 
PUrishPo. 
pulation. 


Templecroax 
Tullaghabigly 

MOYRUS 

Omat 

KiLCUMMIX - 
KiLLAXIX 

Burrishoole 

KiLMIXA 
KiLHORE 
KiLOEVER* 

Ahamlish 
Kilchrist 

KiLDTSART 
KiLRUSH 

Killaghaxexagh 

KiLMACOMOGUE 
KiLMAXAGH 
TVLLAGH 
AOHDOWX 

West Skull 


184-^193 

176—179 

55, 56, 59-66 

48, 49, 50 

69-73 

67,68 

15-18 

19-33 

8-12 

35u-38, 43, 44 

84 

86-91 

82,83 

116 

117-118 

116 

133, 134 

127—131 

121—126 


11 
3 

10 
3 
5 
2 
4 

15 
4 
5 
2 
1 
6 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
5 
6 


1442 
570 

1243 
380 
679 

1544 

4076 
820 
183 

3090 

93 

167 

294 

92 

2115 
598 
276 

1101 
581 
446 


6,472 

1^1 

4,454 
8,099 
7,098 

13,252 
7,284 
7,559 

10,253 
6,405 
2,344 
3,784 
8,256 
6,159 

12,145 
4,337 
3,583 
5,461 
6,789 




90 


19,780 


135,890 



« As a Qiedmen of such an arrangement I might notice tliis instanoei The 
Rev. Mr S. can preach in Irish.and, I belier^ does iOb But No 37 is distant firon 
him at least fifteen^ and Nos 43 and 44 from twenty t» thfartj miles I 
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Now^ in Scotland at leasts we know well, what has been the 
result of such arrangements in our Hebrides. As to the con- 
sequences round the coast of Ireland^ I shall not at present en- 
large. But here we see only twenty parishes embracing a po- 
pulation of not less than one hundred and thirty-five thousand 
eight hundred and ninety souls, and of this number we see 
nineteen thousand seven hundred and eighty living detached, 
in the adjoining seas, in not less than ninety islands; nay, in 
three parishes, embracing nearly thirty thousand souls^ it will 
be observed that above nine thousand are so situated. At 
the present moment we shall find, I believe, above one 
hundred and forty thousand souls at least in these parishes, 
and df this number above twenty-one thousand in these nine- 
ty islands alone; But the inhabited islands which we have al- 
ready enumerated amount to not fewer than one hundred and 
forty, . . 

• On referring to these Islands in general, it may be said, 
TttBiky of them are small. They are so ; seventeen of them con- 
tain only one family, and ten not more than three in each ! 
The feeling of solitude here occasionally must be extreme ;* 
but they live in the vicinity of other islands, and a plan may 
be suggested by which the art and delight of reading may be 
introduced to every one of them^ provided they are instructed 
in their own vernacular tongue. In the preceding list, per- 
haps, some would except Great Island near Cork, as not being 
like others. It is reported, indeed, to have above 900 scholars 
in attendance, but then above 800 of these are in the town of 
Cove. Among a country population of at least 3000, 1 suspect 
not one in thirty is learning to read, and of these possibly not 
one in Irish. But still, independently of Great Island, here 
are only eleven islands, containing in all above 20,000 «ouls. 
Here are sixteen islands, each of which contaki from one to 



» Not so solitary, indeed, as in one of our Hebrides, the island of Rona, about 
30 miles north from Lewis. During seven years, excepting one visit frcni the 
boat of the Fortunee, then cruising after the President in 1802, th6 occupant of 
this farm, tending 50 sheep, had seen no face but that of his employer and his own 
£unily, consisting of six individuals ! Such is the violence and height of the 
mountain.billows which break on this island, that the dykes of the sheepfold are 
often thrown down, and large stones removed from their places at elevations 
reaching to 200 feet above high-water mark I The highest point of land in this 
island, which is not laid down In. Arrowsmith's map. Is about 600 feet. 
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two hundred inhabitants. But why may not every island con- 
taining fifty immortal beings have a circulating Irish teacher ? 
Even his temporary reddence would kindle a flame^ whichj far 
from expiring when he left, would in many an instance main- 
tain and even propagate itself. Now of these we have not less 
than thirty^ which, at 50 each, would be 1500, while these con- 
tain at present more than two thousand souls. 

It must now, however, also be observed, that at least several 
of the islands, respecting which I could come to no conclu- 
sion, and have left blank, ftave inhabitants ; therefore I have 
included them, to elicit information; and the population in 
others, I have good reason to believe, has been underrated, per- 
haps in many. For example, in the island of Tory, ten miles 
firoDL land, there were returned, in 1821, only S97 souls, but 
there were said to be 59 houses. Now the average family in 
most of these islands, the reader must have noted, is very large 
•—generally 6 and 7 ! This would give more than 350 souls ; 
but the aggregate of Tory has been recently stated as high as 
five hundred. Taking these circumstances into account, and 
the natural increase within the last seven years, Jifty thousand 
souls may certainly be r^arded as a moderate calculation ; but 
the total is probably even more than this. 

It may now very naturally be inquired, — but are there no 
schools in any of these Islands ? I reply, there are schools in 
the islands of Inch, and Aranmore, in Clare and Inisherkin, 
such as they are, and, of course, in Cove, situated in Great 
Island, and perhaps one or two more. But none of these are 
/ruA schools, though Irish is. spoken. One Irish school has 
been proposed for the Island of Tory ; but as for all the rest, 
the eye will search in vain for schools, or scholars, or places of 
worship. When the peculiarity of their situation is ob- 
served, and the number of generations is remembered, which, 
alas ! in this state must have passed away, surely there is no 
man of common sympathy who would not instantly inquire, 
'^ What can be, what shall be done for them ?" During the 
long and dreary past many a bark has foundered upon their 
shores, but they, poor dear souls, in a sadder sense, have been 
wrecked by one common storm, and, though actually within 
sight of our eye, have scarcely ever heard of our common and 
glorious Deliverer ! 
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In but a few abort yean ciradaHng Iriih tsaohen, if ihajr 
were men who fear God, might work wonders here> and I can- 
not conceive of a. more ddightfUl change on a Sabbath mora^ 
ingy than that of the voice of praise ascending from these mi* 
meroos islets of the sea. By the blessing of Heaven they would 
thus form, ss it were, a wall of fire round this long^negkeSf 
ed country, not forgetting what, by similar means and an Irkh 
mtmitry^ might also, before long, be styled the glory in the 
midst For why should not this praise be heard in the kn* 
guage natural to this people ? I^ what perverse pi^cy is 
that which would forbid it ! I know not why I may not add, 
what heart must he have who would stand proof against their 
own simple and plaintive petition uttered lately by one of tkeur 
bestfriends? It at least shows what an anadotj is £dl on this 
subject : 

And oh ! be it heard in that language endearing. 

In which the fbnd mother her lulltfiy ning. 
Which spoke the ilnt U^ibigs of childhood, MdlMMinr 

The Cipher's last prayer ftom his now silent tongue : 
That so, as it breathes the pure sound of devotion. 
And speaks with the power that stffl'd the nudfSh otefen. 
Each breast may be oalm'd into gentler ewHttien, 

And Erin's wild haip to Hosannas be strung. 

.— And MOW from the clifib, by the ocean surrounded. 
To that niiUder shore, by the shallow sea bounded. 
May the call of the shepherd be fidthftilly sounded, 
O^erieiarshes and mountain, through me and thRMgh glove. 

At all events, their situation being now brought more fbUy 
before the public eye, I cannot believe, that in such a day as 
this, these Islanders will be suffered to remain longer, much 
less die in their present condition, without aoy regarding it. 
It may indeed seem to the reader as if a mist had risen and 
dispersed, exhibiting to his view an assemblage of his Country- 
men hitherto unknown; but no man can innocently desire 
that this misty obscurity should descend again, to conceal them 
from the eye of the intelligent and humane. 
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SECTION VII. 

DESIDERATA — BOOKS^ 

Or lirief Catalogue of Desirables for the Natire Irish population. 



Haviko endeavoured to collect every particular which might 
serve to be of use in forming some fixed opinion as to what is so 
much wanted for this long-neglected people^ I may now be per- 
mitted to say— How meagre is the history of the past com- 
pared with what it ought to have been in such a country as 
this ! In a country so near^ and which ought to have been so 
much more dear to every British subject^ how melancholy the 
reflection that centuries are embraced, and that, after so long 
a period, such upon the whole is the present condition of above 
three millions of our fellow-subjects ! Is it posdble, it may be 
asked, is it true, that these people, in their successive genera- 
tions, have thus breathed away their existence and died, in a 
country which, as to its natural position, has been reposing in the 
very lap of Great Britain, and nominally united to it fen: more 
thui six hundred and fifty years ? < So it should seem ; 
and would that with the sombre review of the past, here also 
terminated the prevalence of those things which make the as- 
pect sombre. 

Meanwhile let it not be imagined by any one, that a retro- 
spect such as this, however painful, is impolitic, unprofitable, 
or vain. Nothing as to Ireland, and particularly her aborigines, 

h2 
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can be more incumbent. Let us the more value the example 
left us by the discerning few^ in whose hearts it was to have 
enlightened and elevated a people so often and so long left out 
of all calculations^ meet and necessary for their present comfort 
and their future good. Let there be no false delicacy now to 
whisper that we should^ be tender of prejudices which were 
grounded upon political expediency — an expediency which has 
proved so hollow and foolish in itself; weak as to its professed 
endj nay so injurious withal every hour of its continuance to 
the immortal interests of so many generations. 

It is indeed a very easy thing for us now to dwell upon what 
has been called the back-ground, or dark side^ of the picture 
with r^;ard to Ireland^ though I envy not the man who is ca- 
pable of doing so without feelings either of sympathy or self- 
reproach. 

But no— let us no more contend, nor blame 
Each other, blamed enough elsewhere ;— 

For what can this avails or does it befit the lips of their coun- 
trymen, to whom we can say as to all things else, and at any 
period — *^ And what hast thou which thou hast not received f 
and why glory as if thou hadst iiot received it ?" What would 
the rest of this kingdom have been if left without books — with- 
out learning — without an intelligible ministry ? So far from 
being surprised at any thing said of this people, and there have 
been many things said which are not correct, my astonishment 
is that they are to be found in their present condition, destitute 
and deplorable as it confessedly is. Naturally shrewd, and so 
far as natural education goes, superior in quickness of percep- 
tion to any peasantry of the empire— often cheerful, under cir- 
cumstances which in others would have induced habitual me- 
lancholy— retaining a buoyancy of mind under frequent ex- 
tremity, and so susceptible of gratitude for disinterested kind- 
ness — there are none-who know them thoroughly who would 
not say — '' And I have loved them better still, even in extre- 
mity of ill." 

It would be easy too to repeat the fine things which have 
been said about the circulation of bank-notes, which being in 
English, have proved an incentive to those who see them and 
ever possess any, to acquire our language! — to talk of the 
people being said to be ashamed of their nctlive tongue, and 
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desirous of acquiring ours— a shame which^ if it ever existed in' 
some of the baser sort, like a Sunday's coat is laid aside as' 
soon as you turn your back, or they return home, where Irish 
holds on to sustain the tear and wear of their thoughts. No, 
let us hear no more of the glory of extending the English 
tongue in these districts in the manner hitherto proposed or 
pursued. Man, it is true, is a creature impatient of his end ; 
but in a course which it is above the power of kings as con- 
querors to pursue; where we are called to contend with sym- 
pathies of our nature so strong, and in which there is no 
crime ; to contend with an invincible attachment to the first 
sounds the tongue was taught by a mother to express, let us 
see and understand that no feeble enactment of ours can ever 
reach the case. The path marked out for us is straight for- 
ward and easy ; it has the sanction of Heaven, and any other 
devised with reference to an inferior not to say purblind policy, 
will prove just as inefficient as it has done hitherto. 

In human works, though labour'd on with pain, 
A thousand movements scarce one purpose gain; 
In God's, one single doth its end produce^ 
And serves to second too some other use. 

That ^ other use' in the present instance will certainly prove 
to be the extension of the English language, as far and as fast 
as it can be extended. 

Let us proceed then no longer with faltering steps or slow — 
nor with a scanty or meagre policy, whether it regards the 
proclamation of the divine word in the language spoken by the 
people — the circulation of the Scriptures in Irish and some 
other useful books, or the very best and most expeditious mode 
of teaching the people to read. 

At the same time I ought to remark, that when a case like 
the present is made out and reviewed, there is such a thing 
as hastening after a cure. Some scheme--one or two plans, as 
they are called, are devised by an individual more ardent than 
wise, and the idea prevails, that by some one grand wholesale 
remedy, which begins to be much talked of, the evils, all the 
evils are to be redressed — all the wants supplied in almost a 
given time ; though in designs such as these, few things are so 
fatal as precipitancy or blind zeal. 

In looking over the present state of the Native Irish, as it 
refers to the design of these pages, there is happily at present 
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but little call for mudi IngeDuity of oontriyanoe. The means 
whkh have been aucoessfiil in other cases, only require to be 
i^I^ied ; bat calm intrepidity, constancy, and patience, with 
the exercise of kindness and love to the peoj^e, are indis- 
pensable. If these are possessed, at the same time the means 
involve, very diffinrent qualifications, in different individuals, 
and it is not by amalgamating all these that most benefit is to 
be ocpected. If independent of each other in themselves, let 
them so remain ; and so independent are they, that three men 
may here be pressing towards the accomplishment of one end, 
and yet scarcely, perhaps never, exchange words. One man at 
his desk is patiently balancing the precise difierence between 
two Irish synonymes, and is daily tasking himself to give no- 
thing save an accurate and luminous translation of his author. 
The second is a schoolmaster, whose heart is in his employ- 
ment, and is mainly charmed by the progress of his pupils. 
While the third, if qualified for addressing his fellow-men on 
the things of Grod from his own book, has been fitted fh>m on 
high, by Him who alone can qualify, and who alone doth 
give sudi gifts unto men. But a very few individuals, there- 
fore, of requisite wisdom, in any one of these departments 
(though in a variety of independent spots), proceeding with as- 
dour and patient perseverance, without printing or sitting down 
to report every thing that they accomplish, is all that is wanted 
here. Nor should a solitary individual feel discouraged: for 
what is the histwy which has just been read, if it is not that of 
a very few solitary individuals, ending oceasionslly in a heart- 
feU union which never rose above three or four ? And, after all, 
amidst the various schemes of the day, '^ in all probability, 
llie improvement of mankind is destined, under Divine Provi- 
dence, to advance just in proportion as good men feel the re- 
sponsibility for it resting on themselves, as individuals, and are 
actuated by a bold sentiment of independence, (humble at the 
same time, in referrace, to the necessity of a celestial agency,) 
in the prosecution of it"* 

In forther specifying what is now so much wanted and so 
desirable for the Native Irish, we shall follow the order of the 
three first sections, and therefcnre advert first to the subject of 
Irish printed books. 

« Foitofs EflMiy on tbe ErUt oiPopaikn Ignonuice^ p. 2^ 
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BOOKS. 



It was the opinion of Dr Johnson^ that if a roan wished to 
be counted among the benefiictors of posterity^ he must add by 
his own toil to the acquisitions of his ancestors, and secure his 
memory from neglect by some valuable improvement. " This^'* 
he adds^ ^' can only be effected by looking out upon the wastes 
of the intellectual worlds and extending the power of learning 
over regions yet undisciplined ; or by surveying more exactly 
our ancient dominions, and driving ignorance from the retreats 
where she skulks undetected and undisturbed. Every science 
has its difficulties, which yet call for solution before we at- 
tempt new systems of knowledge ; as every country has its 
forests or marshes, which it would be wise to cultivate and 
drain, before distant colonies are projected as a necessary dis- 
charge of the exuberance of inhabitants.*' 

In the preceding pages the reader has had an opportunity of 
observing how little can be said on the subject of Irish print- 
iBg» and it is hoped that a perusal of the narrative itself may 
suggest to many the appropriate remedies for such a state of 
things. At the same time, it may still be of service now to 
consider briefly the actual condition of this people so far as the 
art of printing is concerned. In doing this I have thought that 
it is nothing more than common justice to bring forward ano- 
ther Celtic population in contrast or comparison with the Na- 
tive Irish, viz. the inhabitants of Wales. Here, in that part of 
England which lies nearest to Ireland, looking across St Greorge's 
Channel, out of a population of about 720,000 are 600,000 to 
whom the Welsh is vernacular, or about a Jiflhy perhaps a 
sixth part of the Native Irish. Let us see how it has &red 
with Uiem in comparison. 

To begin with the Scriptures. It is now two hundred and 
sixty years since the Welsh New Testament was first printed, 
and about two hundred and twenty-five years since the same 
volume was first printed in Irish. Again, the Bible complete 
in Welsh was printed in 1588 — in the Irish not till about a 
century afterwards, viz. in 1686. Now let the reader observe, 
up to the year 1811, when the Irish Testament, though in the 
Roman character, was published, there had been a few hundred 
copies of the Irish New Testament circulated about the begin- 
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ning of the seycnteenth century^ and about as many towards 
the dose of it^ with perhaps three hundred of the Old Testa- 
ment; while for Wdes by the year 1811 there had been sudi 
a variety of editions of the Welsh Bible complete^ and of the 
New Testament separately, as amounted to above one hundred 
and seventy thousand copies^ of which more than one hundred 
and forty thousand were entire Bibles. An equal proportion 
for the Native Irish would have been seven or eight hundred 
thousand — ^perhaps there had not been above eight hundred^ 
and certainly not a single copy printed for one hundred and 
thirty years previously to 1811 ! 

Or cast an eye over the last century^ during which the Na- 
tive Irish population has so increased^ and you will find that 
in Wales there had been about eighty-nine thousand Bibles 
and New Testaments put into circulation, at about twelve or 
fourteen difierent periods of time. In Wales too^ out of the 
edition of the Bible in 1718^ a thousand were^ given to the 
poor. The editions of 1746 and 1762, both in octavo, and 
consisting together of thirty thousand copies, were sold at four 
shillings and sixpence each : yet by the year 1768 they had been 
all bought, and the edition of the next year consisted of twenty 
thousand more. While these things were going on for Wales, 
and that before a Bible Society was thought of; in Ireland, or 
for the Native Irish anywhere, there was during the whole of 
the eighteenth century literally not a single copy printed ! 

But, in addition to such bare though painful chronological 
comparisons, we must not forget the mighty difierence between 
the book of life and salvation having been used in a country, 
and read from generation to generation, for above two hundred 
years, almost within sight of Ireland^ and its scarcely being so 
read in Irish at all. Since the Scriptures in Welsh have been 
from time to time coming into the hands of the people, seven 
generations have been passing away, with all the benefits thus 
conveyed — but of course the same number of generations in 
Ireland, have also gone the way of all the earth. Though 
therefore it be but a painfid memorial^ urging to present duty, 
— a kind of sepulchral inscription over our fellow-countrymen^ 
or certain departed subjects of the British crown, it may be of 
use to the surviving generation of the Native Irish, if we. place 
the editions of the Scriptures in these two languages in contrast 
with each other^ from 1567 up to the year 1800. 
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Welsh Scriptures. - ■ Irish Scriptures. -. 

1567— New Te8tament,...4to, 500 

158ft-Bible, folio 500 

1605-New Te8tament,....4to, 500 

ie20— Bible, folio 500 

1630-Bible,.................^87o, 1000 

1647— New Te8tament,...-12mo, ....1000 
tl664— Bible, Svo,. 6000 

1654— New Testament Svo, 1000 

1673— New Testament,....8vo, 2000 

1 1677— Bible, Svo, 8000 

1681— New Testainent,....4Co, 750 

168&-01d Testament, 4to 500 

1690— Bible, folio, 1000 

tl690— Bible, 8vo,....10,000 

1718— Bible, 8vo,....10,000 

1727— Bible, 8vo, 5000 

tl746-Bible, 8vo,....15,000 

tl752— Bible, 8vo,....15,000 

1732— Test, and Psalms, 2000 

tneO^Bible, 8vo,....20,000 

tl798— Bible, 8vo,....10,000 

tl798— New Testament,...8vo, 2000 

1800— Testament, Salop... Var..„. 10,000 

So it has fared with these two classes for seven generations 
back. Above one hundred and twenty thousand, of which one 
hundred and two thousand were entire copies of the Scriptures, 
had been at different intervals dispersed or sold at a cheap price 
to the one; and about eight hundred or a thousand copies of 
the New Testament and about three hundred of the Old had 
been circulated among the other ! For the rest of the Irish im- 
pressions of 1681-6 were sent by Mr Boyle to the Highlands of 
Scotland. 

But since the commencement of the nineteenth century it 
will be instantly replied, a very great change has taken place. 



f Thejiumber of copies thus marked have been accurately ascertained, and the 
others are founded on the " Historical Account of the British or Welsh versions and 
editions of the Bible, by Thomas Llewelyn, LL.D." Of the last article the Doctor 
says, under date 1752,—" The New Testament, with Psalms, has been frequently 
printed at Salop (Shrewsbury), from this date and forward.*' The edition of 1718 
was the first printed by the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, and, with 
the exception of the Shrewsbury New Testament, that institution was concerned in 
all that followed. But all that had preceded was the result of individual benevo- 
lence. The edition of 1620 was promoted by Dr Parry, Bishop of St Asaph— of 
1630 by Rowland Heylin, Esq., Sir Thomas Middleton, and other citizens of Lon- 
don. The editions of 1654, of 1678, and 1678, were promoted by the Rev. Thomas 
Gouge,— that of 1690 by Mr Pierce Lewis, and the Svo edition of that same year 
by the Marquis Wharton and others. 
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and there htTe been copies of the ScriptoreB {Hinted fbr the 
Irish as well as for the Welsh. There have : hat let not this 
drown reflection, to which in the present daj we are but too 
prone. In this country, *' 'tis greatly wise to talk with these 
past hours, and ask them what report they bore to Hearen." 
Happily there is a striking difference between these two pe- 
riods—the present and the past. The reader has seen how it 
has happened with the dead ; but let us see how we are pro- 
ceeding with the living, not forgetting the relative dispropor- 
tion between the two populations. 

Welsh Scriptures. Irish Scriptures. 

1808-Blble,....^............18mo,.... 20,000 

Teitainent,........» 18mo,....10»000 

1811— Bible ft Pia]]ns,..3TO,.......90,000 

1811-Mew TMttiMnt,....19BiD^...20O0 

IBIS— Bitde........... Tar........ 10,101 

TeitameQt,...........Tar......M50,948 

181S— New TmUmmt,„„12ttko„,^JS0O0 
1814-BIble,...,..............8vo,........2,500 

1817— Bible, llom............8voH......5000 

1826— Bible,..................var........60,S51 

Testament, var 85,684 

1818— Bible,... «.. m... 1826— Testameiit8,........MMTar.....20,018 

TeitaBientf..*M.M..*»*M*t *•*»•••• 1 888 ■■ B ibie,...«M»»>— wM«««-v>r.,w.2Q»000 

Since the year 1826 there have been more copies of the 
Welsh Scriptures ; and the number of the two Irish editions 
of 1828 I have had to conjecture — they may be more or less : 
but, as the account here stands, there have been printed during 
these seventeen years above two hundred and fiflty-nine thousand 
for Wales— and only about the odd number for Ireland, or 
fifty-nine thousand and eighteen. 

Having said thus much respecting the Welsh, I cannot but 
advert for a moment to another Celtic tribe on this side of the 
Irish channel— the Scots Highlanders. The statement as to 
Wales, and especially after it is finished, may be considered as 
a loud call to the inhabitants of England. Let us see wheth^ 
there is any voice addressed more especially to those in Scot- 
land. The following statement, besides, will serve to show 
how we at present stand, as to the supply of 

Oaelic Scriptures. 

1687— Bible, in Irish, through Mr Boyle, 4to,. 206 

1690— Bible, under Mr Kirk, Roman letter, Svo, 1000 

Teatament, ditto, 8vo,... 
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I764-^Te8ta]neiit, Iririi, Glasgow, by Ozr, ^m ....*^. 

1767— Test. Oaelic, by the Society in Scotland for propa- 
gating Christian Knowledge, 12mo,...l0,00d 

1796— Ditto, 12Diio,...2i;5dO 

18l0SU^«Old Testamtint, 3 vols, by ditto, 8vo, 5600 

1807^Bible, 2 vols or one, by dittd, ....12iiio,...20,^M 

■ 1 Bible, by British and Foreign Bible Society,.;...18mOv..29,<^ 

Testament by ditto, ....*„... 18mo,... 10,060 

1810— Testament by ditto, 12mo,... 10,000 

—Testament by Christian Knowledge Society 10,000 

1821— Bible by B. and F. Bible Society, brevi^, 8vo, 5000 

r' I ^T Bible by ditto, nonpareil, crown 12mo,... 10,000 

18M-^Te6tament by B/and F. Bible Society^ brevier^...l2mo, 6000 

Testament by ditto, pica, «.........8vo, JiOOO 

Testament by ditto, brevier, 12mo,... 15,000 

Testament by Christian Knowledge Society, 12mo,... 10,000 

1825— Bible B. and F. Bible Society, brevier, 12fflo,...10,D00 

1826— Testament, ditto, stereotype,.* 12mo,;.. 10,000 

1827— Bible, Christian Knowledge Society, 4to, 1000 

— ^—Testament by ditto, pica,. ,..*..*........*..8vo,. 2000 

Testament by Edinburgh Bible Society, 12mo,».10,000 

1828...Bible, small pocket-size, by ditto, 24mo, 7500 

.Testament, ditto, 24mo, 5000 

If the reader is now disposed to look back, and take in the 
whole supply at one view, Welsh, Gaelic, and Irish, though at 
the same time as it regards the Gaelic, and especially the Irish, 
a large proportion have only jtLst left the press ; then the ac- 
count will stand nearly as follows : — Under the term Scrip- 
tures, I here include copies of the New Testament along with 
the entire Bible. 



Language. Population. Scriptures. 

Welsh 600,000 380,175 

Gaelic 400,000 208,200 

Irish 3,000,000 60,318 

That is, for Wales (as there have been additional copies in 
that language since the year 1826), two copies for every three 
— for the Highlands one for every two — ^for Ireland one for 
every fifty individuals. A very large proportion of the Irish 
Scriptures, however, have not yet left the warehouse — ^the pro- 
portion distributed may be one to seventy-five or one to a 
hundred. But then this very distribution is quite local,— large 
districts have never heard of such a thing. 
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**• When manna fell in the wildemest^'' said Dr Owen after 
visiting Ireland in 1649^ ** when manna fell in the wilderness 
from the hand of the Lord^ every one had an equal share ; I 
would there were not now too great an inequality in the scatter- 
ing of manna, when secondarily in the hand of men ; whereby 
some have all and others none ; some sheep daily picking the 
choice flowers of every pasture, others wandering upon the 
barren mountains^ without guide or food. Ah ! little do the 
inhabitants of Goshen know, whilst they are contending about 
the bounds of their pasture, what darkness there is in other 
places of the land ; how these poor souls would be glad of the 
crumbs that fiill from our tables." Were we to include the 
English Scriptures, so far as the mere distribution of the sacred 
writings are concerned, might not this language be repeated 
now— and with greater emphasis ? 

It may be remarked, that we have as yet adverted only to the 
Scriptures, and it would certainly not be doing justice to stop 
here; though had Wales enjoyed no other advantage, this 
would have been more than sufficient to have created a differ* 
ence between the two countries, such as no man can estimate, 
fiut the printing of the Sacred Writings in any language (ge- 
nerally among the earliest books ever since the invention of 
printing) has always brought along with it a train of other 
blessings. At the same time, the ignorance which seems to 
prevail even among intelligent men, as to the prodigious supe- 
riority of Wales over every other Celtic tribe in this kingdom 
or the continent, suggests the necessity of concentrating in one 
view a very brief account of Welsh literature. The chief in- 
ducement, however, to do so in this place, is the hope that, by 
the force of contrast, it may, if not must excite a deeper sympa- 
thy for that other Celtic tribe, just across the channel. In the 
following Catalogue we also insert the Scriptures for the sake of 
some farther particulars :— 

1647. Dictionary in Wdsh and English by William Salesbury, 4to. 
15d0. Introduction teaching how to pronounce the letters, by do. two eds.' 
1551. Dictionary of Salesbury, reprinted by Robert Crowley. 

A Welsh Rhetoric by Sale8bury-~eiilarged afterwaids and again 

published by Henry Parry, B,D. 
1567. New Testament by Stdesbury, printed by Henry Denman. 

Welsh Grammar by Gruffwydd Roberts. This, which is the first 
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gnmunar propeily so called,. was printed abroad, at MUahhy 
the author, who belonged to the Univexsity of Sienna in Tus- 
cany. 

1588. Welsh Bible in foUo, transUted by Drs Richard Davies— Wil- 
liam Morgan — ^Wm. Hughes — Hugh Bellot — David Powell 
-.Edmund Prys or Price, the author of .the Welsh Metrical 
Psalms — Richard Vaughan, and John Salisbury Bishop of 
Mann. 

1692. Welsh Grammar— Cambro Britannioe CymenBcsve, linguae In- 
Btitutiones et Rudimenta, &c. by John David Rhese. After 
studying at Oxford he went abroad, took the degree of M.D. 
in the University of Sienna, and having a perfect knowledge 
of the Italian, he was elected Moderator of the School of Pis- 
toia, and wrote several works in Italian, whicb were esteemed. 
The first Hebrew in any quantity prirUed in England was in 
Dr Rhese's Welsh ' Institutiones.' 

1603. Welsh Grammar by William Middleton. 

Welsh Metrical Psalms by Middleton, printed in London. 

1620. Welsh Bible in foUo, by Dr Richard Parry and Dr John Davies 

after-mentioned. The copy presented to James I. is now in 
the British Museum. 

1621. Rudiments—Antique Linguae Britannieie. by Dr Davies, 8vo. 
1630. Welsh Bible at the charge of Rowland Heylyn, Esq. and others. 
1632. Dictionarium Latino Britannicum by Davies in foUo. Editions 

in 8vo and 12mo of the Rudiments, and the Dictionary by 
Davies, were printed in 1630, at the charge of Sb T. Middle- 
ton and Mr Heylyn. 
1638. The Rudiments and Dictionary again in octavo. 

1647. Welsh New Testament in 12mo, without marginal references. 

1648. Welsh Metrical Psalms 12mo, by Dr Edmund Price. 

1654. Bible, superintended by the Rev. Stephen Hughes— This edition 
of 6000 was offered for sale at low price by the generous exer- 
tions of the memorable Thomas Gouge. Mr Hughes publish- 
ed be^des about twenty religious books in Welsh, and some 
of them at his own expense. 

1654. Welsh New Testament, 8vo, hurge type, through Mr Gouge. 

1672. W. New Testament with Psalms in prose and verse, through do. 

1678. Welsh Bible and Liturgy, 8vo. Out of 8000 printed, one thou- 
sand were given to the poor— bound and clasped, it sold as low 
as 4s. 6d. throu(;h the exertions of Mr Gouge. 

1690. Welsh Bible, foUo, printed at Oxford under Dr William Lloyd. 

1690. Welsh Bible, 8vo, of ten thousand copies at leastr-corrected by 
Rev. David Jones at the charge of Marquis Wharton and 
private individuals. 

1718. Welsh Bible, 8vo, under the eye of Rev. Moses Williams, who 
aided Dr Wotton in publishing the Leges Wallica. This 
edition was chiefly at the expense of the Society for promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge. 
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173^ ffebh Bibfey 8fD, but without coBt«it» aid ftfenMet, by the 
tuBot Socwty* 

— Welsh Grammar, foy John Oambdld. The MoraTian Biahop, 
author of ^ Ignatias,' a learned man, was a Welshman, botik 
near Uafcfrfordwest, where also he retired and died. I ima- 
ghie this to ha?e been one of his early ptodnetions. 

179iii Welsh Gfammar by John Rhydderch. 

1746. Welsh Bible, 8vo, by the Society for promotmg Ghiitti«i 
Knowte^^B. 

1709^ Welsh Bibk, Byo; by the same Society. Theso two editions, 
amounting to thirty thousand, cost ^£6000 sterling, and were 
all disposed of by 17^ They sold at 4s. 6d. per copy. 

19W New Testment, thesam« as 1672, by the saolie Society* 

--MU The Nflfw Testament with Psalms yr«7iMfi% printed at Shrews- 
bitty fnm this date and sor forwards 

1753. Welsh Grammar by Rer. Thomas Richards. 

1769. Bible, 8vo, by the Society, consisting of about twenty thoosattA^ 
and probably an additional number of New Testaments. 

ITMk Bible, 8vo, by Ai» Society. Ten thousand were printed. 

.''-•ii New Teataniant, 8vo^--of two thousand copies. 

SvLth vfete ihe ediifdfit^ of the Welsh Seriptures and prind* 
pal elementary books up to 1800 ; but the catalogue of books 
in Welsh, by Moses Williams, in 1710, included above seventy 
diffisrent articles. For a century past, an almanack in Welsh 
has been regularly published, and for the last fifty years, vari- 
ous periodical works. At present there are seven magazines 
published monthly and one quarterly. On Arithmetic and Ma- 
thematics there are two or three treatises in Welsh ; one on Ag- 
riculture ; two on Farriery, a Gazetteer and Greography of 650 
pages with maps. They have Calmet's Dictionary of the Bible 
in Wdsh, 3 vols Svo. A translation of the History of the Jews 
by Josephus, and the Bible, with Matthew Henry's commen- 
tary, is now pubfisfaing in numbers. They have also a concord- 
ance in quarto ; the first edition of which was printed at Phi- 
ladelphia, for the use of the Welsh track in Pennsylvania, a 
community since scattered. In short, there are about twelve 
printing offices in the principality to supi^y the demand for 
Wehih books, besides what are printed in this language 
at Liverpool, Chester, and Shrewsbury. Were a catalogue 
printed now, it is supposed the number of volumes or diflferent 
articles could not be less than eight thousand.* 

* For these last paragr^hs I am indebted to a correspondent of the Scotsman re- 
sident in Walet« dated the ISth of February last. 
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What a oontiatt is now presented in the condition of two 
Celtic tribes, within the precincts of the same kingdomy<i-the 
enlightened or fevoured party consisting of about 600,000^ the 
other of 3^000,600 ! But if the estate is now one, and the 
British heart be in a healthy condition^ to what quarter of the 
empire should the tide of philanthropy and benevolence flow if 
not to the long-neglected ? 

Many are the voices which speak^ even from the tomb, enf<»o« 
ing this upon us. With regard to the Irish Scriptures in par- 
ticular^ there is a voice even from the grave of Erasmus with all 
his &ults, 8u£5icient to awkken them that are asleep. More than 
three hundred years ago, when publishing his Greek New Tes- 
tamait^ he could not forbear casting his eye over to Ireland and 
upon the Native Irish. *' The mysteries of kings/' said he in 
his preface, '^ the mysteries of kings ought, perhaps, to be 
concealed^ but the mystery of Christ strenuously urges publica- 
tion. I would have even the meanest of women to read the 
Groqiels and the Epistles of Paul ; and I wish that the Scrip- 
tures might be translated into all languages, that they might be 
known and read not only by the Irish and the Scots^ but also 
by Saracens and Turks. Assuredly the first step is to make 
them known. For this purpose^ though many might ridicule, 
and others might frown^ I wish the husbandman might rq»eat 
them at his plough— the weaver sing them at his loom-^the 
traveller beguile the tediousness of the way by the entertaiUf- 
ment of their stories, and the general discourse of all ChristiaBs 
be eonceming them, since what we are in ourselves, such we 
ahnost constantly are in our common conversation."* 

In Bup^ying copies of the Soriptures generally, however, there 
is one consideration which may not be unseasonable. Although 
the Saviour, when here below, could multiply loaves and fishes 
at bis will to an indefinite extent, yet even He, and at such a 
time, demanded of his disciples, that they should gather up the 
fragments that nothing might be lost. *' The food divine finr 
]^iOUS souls," as I remember a Native Irishman once phrasing 



« See picfiuse to the Greek Testament of Enramf ; which was indeed the lint 
publiahed edition of the Greek Teitamait after the invention of printing ; for «!. 
though the Complutensian edition was first printed, it was not published till 1522, 
bat that of Erasmus came out fix yean beftwe in 1516^ or three hundred and 
twcdLTjBjfUPijago. 
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it, demands much more regard. It has, however, freqaently 
seemed to the writer that in presenting children or adults when 
ai school, with complete copies of the Bible in many instances 
there was much of needless waste. That the Scriptures should 
be read at school is an infinitely important measure ; but instead 
of one hundred Bibles, in. most instances ten or twenty would 
answer the purpose much better, by simply dividing each of 
these copies into ten or five parts. Bind these separately, and 
then the book will not be soon injured, — the back of it will not 
be broken, nor the boards either worn or torn from it, as is too 
frequently the case when entire copies are given to each echo-, 
lar^ In short, the books would not only preserve their first ap- 
pearance much longer, but the interest of the scholar would be 
excited and kept up by the circumstance of receiving a differ- 
ent book so frequently. 

Independently of this expedient, I would venture to suggest 
the extension of an excellent old custom to the Native Irish 
which their fellow-subjects have frequently and long enjoyed, 
^that of printing, separately, certain distinct books of Scrip- 
ture. The proverbs of Solomon were at one period generally 
so used, in most of the parochial schools of Scotland. For ex- 
ample, the Psalms, Proverbs, andEcclesiastes, in one neat 18mo ; 
Luke, the Acts, aiid the Epistle to the Romans, in another ; 
Mark and John^ with the Epistles of Peter and John^ in a third ; 
might be of great use not merely as school-books, but for ge-. 
neral and extensive circulation, at small expense. 

As for other books, it is difficult to know where to b^;in — 
but it is strange that Bunyan's Pilgrim Progress has never 
been translated. into Irish. The man who shall accomplish 
this, may be assured that the Pilgrim never met with a warmer 
welcome than he would do in an Irish cabin of a winter even- 
ing. Only it should be done with great care, by an individual 
who .understands the oiiginal. There is a translation in Gaelic, 
but I am not sufficiently aware of its character, though it 
might be of considerable service for an Iris^ version. There 
is also a translation of Newton's Life and Burder's Village 
Sermons. Scott's Essays and some of Beddome's Village Dis- 
courses would have good effect in Ireland. For single tracts, 
M'Laurin*8 Sermon on the Cross ; the Excellency of Christ 
by President Edwards. Extracts from Archbishop Lelghton ; 
from Bishop Hall's Contemplations on the Old Testament ; 
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The Sermon of Dr Grosrenor on Luke xxiv. 47.— Extracto 
from Owen, Richard Baxter, and some from the Honourable 
Robert Boyle, would be of great use. 

With regard to useful and safe but entertaining smaller 
works thirty or forty of a most valuable description haye 
been published in Dublin, by the Society for promoting the 
Education of the Poor, and the Cheap Book Society, from 
which at first two or three of the fittest might be selected for 
translation. 

A yery cheap periodical work, if well-conducted, by a man 
of principle, who, upon certain subjects, well understood the 
doctrine of non-interference, but was thoroughly imbued with 
the desire of benefiting his countrymen in every way ; cautious 
of admitting speculative opinions, and determined to insert no 
mere idle reports, on whatever authority, but resolved to put 
the Native Irish reader of the day in possession of what is in- 
dubitable as to Nature, Science, and Art, would be of essential 
service. There is not a people upon earth who would read 
such a thing with as much avidity, nor would any reader have 
a greater number of such eager hearers. 

Certain very desirable elementary things will occur more 
naturally under the next section. 
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Throogh tbe in«Uiim.«r tiie Irish laiigiiage, whether bjr meiiie of jatittonary or 
by Cicc^]atiQg Skifaook. 



'^iT certainly were ridiculous eoough/' says Mr Fo^ter^ ** to 
fix on a labouring man and hia fiimilyj and afi&ct to deplore 
that he is doomed not to behold the depths and heighta of 
science^ not to expatiate over the wide field of history, not to 
luxuriate among the delights, refinements, and infinite diver- 
sities of literature ; and that his family are not growing up in 
a training to every high accomplishment, after the pattern of 
some neighbouring family, fiivoured by wealth, and perhaps 
unsual ability, combined with the highest cultivation in those 
at their head. But it is a quite difierent thing to take this 
man and his family, unable perhaps, both himself and they, 
even to read, and therefore sunk in all the debasement of 
ignorance,— «nd compare them with another man and fiimily 
in the same sphere of life, but who have received the utmost 
improvement within the reach of that situation, and learnt to 
set the proper value on the advantage ; who often employ the 
leisute hour in reading, (sometimes socially and with inter- 
mingled converse,) such instructive and innocently entertain- 
ing things as they can procure, are detached firom constant 
and chosen society with the absolute vulgar, have acquired 
much of the decorums of life, can take some intelligent in- 
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terest in the great events of the worlds and are prevented' hj 
what they read and hear, from forgettmg that there is another 
world. It is, we repeat^ after thus seeing what may^ and in 
particular instances does exists in a humble condition, that we 
are compelled to r^rd as an absolutely horrible spectacle the 
still prevailing state of our national population." 

Again he says — '' One of the most melancholy views in 
which a human being can be presented to us^ is when we be- 
hold a man of perhaps seventy years sunk in the gross stupi- 
dity of an almost total ignorance of aU the most momentous 
subjects, and reflect that more than three thousand Sundays 
have passed over him, of which every hour successively has 
been his time, since he came to an age of some natural capa- 
city for mental exercise. Perhaps some compassionate friend 
may have been pleading in his behalf. Alas ! what opportu- 
nity^ what time, has the poor mortal ever had ? His lot has 
been to labour hard through the week^ throughout his whole 
life. Yes, we answer, but he has had three thousand Sun- 
days ; what would not even the most moderate improvement 
of so immense a quantity of time have done for him ? But 
the ill-fated man (perhaps rejoins the commiserating pleader) 
had no advantages of education, had nothing in any sense de- 
serving that name. There, we reply, you strike the mark. 
Sundays are of no practical value, nor Bibles^ nor the enlarged 
knowledge of the age, nor heaven nor earth, to beings brought 
up in estrangement from all right discipline of their minds. 
And therefore we are pleading for the schemes and institutions 
which will not let human beings be thus brought up." 

All this language, and much more to the point in which 
we heartily concur, the esteemed author, about eight years 
1^0, expressed with reference to England* — though at the 
same time a place is reserved throughout these pages, of which 
of course he would approve, for the appropriate, and, blessed 
be God, the ordained power of oral instruction on the charac- 
ter of sinful men, though sunk and hardened by long-prac- 
tised habits. But, oh ! how affecting does this subject of lon- 
gevity become, when carried across the channel and applied to 
Ireland ! Here we can point, as it were with the finger, to 
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about throe bondred and fiftf iodindwak wbolitveflpaitJtlitir 
four thousand Jioe hundred Sabbatba— to nearly tiro ihoammi 
who have meaanred their ^/bur thousand, and to more thni 
eighijf thousand who have spent the number dwek.npon in te 
preceding paasage ! But let the reader reflect, aa he near can, 
on the comparatiye d^erenee between theae fbor provinoaa^ 
and then obeer?e, that of the three hundred and fi% id- 
luded to, here are not far from two hundred who had Istei 
in Connaught and Munster since or befiire the year 1721— 
nearly two thousand, of whom seven hundred and aixty had 
there resided sinpe or before 172M, and more than twenty- 
eight thousand since or before the year 1751 ! 

It would certainly be wrong to leave this sulject heie, 
though it should detain us for a little while befioie we get 
down to the interesting youth and children ; but thk it need 
not do. The better way will be to bring the infants -of #fe 
years old and under into view, along with the old man of 
silver grey, who stoopeth for age, even although the picture 
should pro?e the most affecting which can be hdd up befiire 
the British eye, in re&rence to the united kingdomt When 
poring over the minutor details of the last parliamentary cen- 
aus, again and again we had been interrupted and slarui^ by 
this subject, and intended to enter into it most fully. Happily, 
however, it has been taken up in an intereating volume by two 
Irish authors, and I prefer their statement at present to one of 
ray own, because it is drawn out upon the ground, and be- 
cause it is indicative of that precise kind ci interest in Lrish 
gentlemen, which is ultimately sufficient to raise up the conn* 
try in which they dwell. 



8X7MMABT OF COHPABATIVE LONGEVITY. 



Provincei. 
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82 

89 
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6,801,827 


81,191 


I— 83« 


1963 


349 



« Or nearly 1^84, the average of Ireland. 
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It IB wortiiy of obsenratioii^ that in eaeh provinoe instances 
of longeyity are most numerous in those counties bordering on 
the sea. That they should prevail in those districts where em* 
ployment^ and consequently superior nouiishm^it^ and other 
eomtots abound, is not a matter of wonder. H&ice the lon« 
gevity of Ulster exceeds that of Leinster by a ratio of one^fifth, 
and that of Munster and Connaught by twcKfifths per cent. 
This may also be in part attributable to its northern situation. 

Diyiding the population of Ireland into four grand classes 
with respect to age^ the census of 1821 presents to our yiew the 
following lamentable picture of the state of the country abound-* 
xng with every means of industry^ and with able and willing 
hands to cultivate it^ in the most civilized period of the world : 

InAnts of 5 years and under,...l,040,666...ODe-haIf at least badly clothed and fed. 

Children from 5 to 15, 1»748,663... 1,300,000 destitute of education. 

Operatives flrom 15 to 70, .3,931,660...1,094,845 destitute of employment 

Aged 70 to 100, 81,191..;a great i«oportion of whomar«pa)|pcrs. 

These particulars are taken from a valuable piece of local 
history, Fitzgerald and M'Grregor's History of Limerick, pub- 
lished in Dublin about two years ago. At the same time it is 
to be remembered that the population now is seven millions 
and a half. — That education in English has been making rapid 
progress during the last seven years— so much so that at this 
moment the average in that language is above that of England. 
Very much indeed remains to be done in Ireland^ though this 
fiict gives point and meaning to the language quoted from Mr 
Foster, as well as to many other passages in his essay. But as 
far the Irish tongue I may hare now leave it to the reader's 
own judgment, whether the subject has been even estimated ; 
and what encouragement is due to those classes who have al- 
ready made a beginning, or to such judicious and humane indi- 
viduals as may henceforth determine to empLoj it in the busi- 
ness of education. At the same time it must be remarked with 
regard to Irish education in the native language, that some con- 
sideration is due, even at this moment, to the peculiar and most 
interesting complexion of the pupils ; many ef them, and in two 
or three counties by far the largest migority, consisting of par- 
sons in mature age. Some provision as to a safe and useful vaiie- 
ty of reeding is therefore naturally suggested. 'Would some of 
the gentlemen connected with " The Society £or the Difibsion 
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of Useful Knowledge" bat torn their attention to this fields 
and get up for the Native Irish neat and cheap elementary 
books, accurately printed in Fry's beautiful Irish type, or in 
one cast on purpose, it is impossible to say, not only how much 
knowledge, but rational enjoyment they would difiuae tbraogh- 
out IreUnd. Or some of those intelligent. and benevolent in- 
dividuals in Dublin might gratify themselves by doing so- 
Were such cheap elementary things accurately rendered into 
Irish and well got up, on Arithmetic, Geography, Natural His- 
tory, Agriculture, Cottage*eoonomy, &c. any one who has 
heard a class of Irish youth examined can tell with what avidi- 
ty they would be received and read. 

But indeed this quickness of theirs requires to be witnessed 
in order to its being duly appreciated ; though it is remarkable 
that even the descriptions of the thirst after knowledge have 
not excited more attention, and drawn the heart more xx>wer- 
fully to Ireland. I may assure the reader that such has been 
the eagerness to obtain education, that children have been 
known to acquire the first elements of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic without a book — without a pen — without a slate I 
And indeed the place of meeting was no other than a grave- 
yard ! The long flat stones with their inscriptions were used in- 
stead of books, while a bit of chalk and the graye-stones toge- 
ther, served for all the rest! But then this eagerness for 
knowledge, though more generally felt, is not novel. Let any 
one inqidre minutely into local circumstances during the last 
fifty or sixty years, and he will find it here and there as a strong 
feature of the Irish character. Or take the following as a spe- 
cimen of what has been acquired, without the intervention of 
the English language, and when it could not be attained. Mr 
Patrick Lynch, with whom the writer once had an opportunity 
of conversing on these subjects, was, it appears, " born near 
Quiu in the county of Clare, in the year 1757. He was edu- 
cated near Ennis by Donough an Charrain t. e. Dennis of the 
Heap. His master knew no English, and young Lynch learned 
the classics through the medium of the Irish language. After 
acquiring in this way an excellent knowledge of Greek, Latin, 
and Hebrew, he was compelled by family misfortunes to turn 
farmer, and for Ave years held a plough. From this employ- 
ment he was hiappily relieved, and was subsequently able to 
better his condition. Six years he passed as tutor in a gentle- 
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matins family, and after sundry experiments of the same kind he 
settled at Carrick on Suir. Here he commenced author. He 
had written a Chronoscope, hut had no means of publishing it. 
In concert with a barber of the town, he procured some types, 
and by means of a bellows-press, he actually set and printed 
his first work with his own hands, and established the first 
printing-press ever seen in that place. He next wrote and 
printed at the same press, a PentOglot grammar, in which he 
instituted a comparison between English, Greek, Latin, He- 
brew, and Irish : correcting several errors in the Saxon etymo- 
logies of Johnson. From Carrick he removed to Dublin, 
whCTe his abilities were soon recognised. He was one of the 
first persons employed under the record commission, and was 
afterwards engaged in investigating the records of Ireland. He 
was secretary to the Gaelic Society of Dublin, and amotig va- 
rious publications, before his death was employed in a geogra- 
phical and statistical history of Ireland.* 

Yes, when we advert to the Native Irish, and education in 
their native tongue, we see what avidity can suggest Then we 
can mention evening scholars, who have been endeavouring li- 
terally to go on by the help of moonlight for want of a candle, 
and even men and women, particularly within these few years, 
acquiring an ability to read in so short a period, that, until the 
facts of the case are examined or witnessed, the statement 
might seem incredible. With us it is generally regarded as a 
slow process, if not almost a hopeless thing, when men and 
women think of learning to read ; but in the case of the Na- 
tive Irish at this moment, by far the largest proportion of the 
present pupils consists of men and women, many of whom have 
arrived at mature age. This is one consideration which suggest- 



• History of Dublin, 4to, vol. II. p. 836. " In passing through Mitre Alley," 
ULjB the author in another place, " the eye is attracted by an angular sign-board 
projecting from the wall, on which is the following inscription :— ** Domestic Me- 
dicine prescribed fVom Irish manuscripts," and a couplet of Irish poetry follows. 
Attracted by this notice we visited the Doctor, in the hope of meeting with those 
Irish manuscripts fh)m which he derived bis prescriptions. Nor were we disap- 
pointed. We found an old man of a genuine Milesian aspect, possessed of seventy, 
three very old volumes of vellum, bound in modem covers. They contained se- 
veral thousand receipto in Latin and Irish, written in a beautifUl but very old 
Irish character. From this ancient repertory the Doctor collected all his know- 
ledge of the healing art, and practised with some success among the poor of hig 
vidnity. 
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ed the hnpcnrtattce of tramUting most of the articles already spe- 
dlled. 

la the present state of the Irish coantzj districts^ there is 
seareely any measure of greater value than a good model-school 
for the training of schoolmasters. What immense benefit has 
abeady resulted fiom the English model-school in Dublin i 
Now irere that city to take the lead in an Irish one^ other places 
would fbllow. But Cork^ Limerick, and Galway should by no 
means wait for this. If the first of these looks across Munster^ 
the second does the same in return, cnrdown towards Kerry and 
oTer to Clare ; and Galway over to Connamara or up to Mayo. 
It is not enough that a mere school-house be opened or books 
printed. Every thing still so depends upon the moral charao- 
t^ and disposition of the man, and on his undemtanding his 
business, that one such well-conducted seminary, heweyer 
humble in all its appurtenances, is worth a score of others. No> 
thing can be more injurious to any coimtry, and particularly to 
the Native Irish, than the a|^>ointment of schoolnaaitfttv inp 
competent in any sense, or not in love with the oocupation. 
Apply the idea to a gardener or a ploughman, and see what 
work would follow ; but indeed the multiplication of trifling or 
inefiicient teachers mil never raise such a peasantry as the Na- 
tive Irish. They have too much mind to be raised up by weak 
or heartless men. 

If, however, we leave cities and towns, — leave the east and go 
to the west or north-west and south-west, — ^we find distant and 
destitute and mountainous or hilly districts, <md we see the nu^ 
merous islands along all this coast. Now it is fi^rtunate that we 
here require to do nothing more than examine and study the pre- 
cedents furnished by the Welsh and Gaelic circulating schools. 
In consequence of attention to both of these, and some concern 
once in the management of the latter, as well as an> interest in 
the scheme, now confirmed by the experience of seventeen 
years, the following hints are submitt^. For years indeed 
they have been acted upon in Ireland by two dtfoent dassea, 
but the magnitude of the case, and the way in which some per- 
sons speak of ffi«c& beii^ now done in our day fmt the Na^pe 
Irish, warrant their insertion here. 
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IRISH CIRCULATING SCHOOLS. 

I. The schools to be (^ned should be for the sole and ex- 
press purpose of teaching the inhabitants of those districts 
where Irish is spoken to read their native language. 

II. Alphabet^boards^ containing the letters of the Irish al- 
phabet, in the Roman and Irish character, in paralld columns^ 
to be used in teaching the alphabet ; and syllable-boards of two 
and three letters to succeed these. 

IIL The elementary books to proceed gradually with 
" spelling and reading lessons ; each short set of lessons ad- 
vancing only by one letter, up to die longer and more difficult 
words* The Irish New Testamait might succeed, and after 
this the Old, unthout note or comment, b^innlng with the 
easiest parts. 

IV. As to the school-house, no costly preparations are ne- 
cessary, especially as the teacher sent is not to be a permanent 
resid^t; and the Native Irish, who are so remarkable fyt 
hoi^itidity and kindness, will not certainly fyi behind the 
Highlanders, who, in a very successful attempt to teach them 
their own language, have, in general, most cheerfUlly provided 
the necessary accommodations. 

V. When a school is to be b^un, all other things being 
ready, intimation should be given that it' will be continued 
oi^y fiir a Umited period, not less than six nor more than 
eighteen months, during which time the young and old who 
attend should be instructed gratis. 

VL The moral character and competence of the schocrf- 
naster in such a plan as this is manifestly all iii^all. Withovt 
•ome competent share of wisdom and humanity, and deligitt 
in bis work, he may fiiil, but the scheme is still finely adapted 
to its end* There is & Teacher's Guide, prinl»d, fi>r eondvet- 
ing Ae Gaelic circulating sciiools, inehiding every particular, 
wfaieh might be of service if adopted and ferther in^iroved fbr 

OBSERVATIONS. 

1. The adaptation of the circulating plan to the country it- 
self should recommend it. As many, if not moii of the inha- 
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bitants, live, not collected in Tillages, but in abodes dispersed 
throQgh the range of many thousand acres, and as " Chil- 
dren of tender years, though of sufficient age to be capable 
of learning, cannot go very far fVom home for education/'* 
how can their instruction be so generally promoted as by this 
method ? 

9. The economy of this scheme is a strong recommendation. 
It comes in an humble outward appearance, and is the better 
suited to the condition of the people. In Wales, they found 
that about twelve children could be instructed in reading 
their mother tongue, for the same expense which was in- 
jcurred in teaching one to read English. To learn to read 
Welsh, required three or four months ; to learn English, four 
or five successive winters. What a saving was this both of 
time and money ! The case is precisely similar in teaching the 
Native Irish. 

3. Nor should the effects of this system on the spirit of the 
people be overlooked* In Wales, and in the Highlands of 
Scotland, the circulating schools have not only shown the in* 
habitants at what a cheap rate they may educate themselTes 
and their children, but the removsd of the schoolmaster has 
induced them to attempt doing so. This is an important ad- 
vantage ; it is, in fact, making them take the first step of that 
road, whidi vrill bring them, in the end, to the independent 
spirit of a people, who will pay with gladness for their own 
instruction, and to all the inestimable comforts belonging to a 
self-educated community. In every system adopted for the 
relief or moral improvement of a country, the prudent bene- 
fiu^r should have it in view to render the people, at a certain 
period, independent of such assistance; otherwise, however 
laudable the attempt, his interference will cherish a spirit of 
mean and listless dependence. Some people talk as if educa- 
tion were not like any thing else, and that you cannot be too 
lavish in the pecuniary means afforded. No mistake may do 
more harm than this. There is such a thing as beggaring a 
district or degrading the spirit of a people by the very mode in 
which you apply the means of education. About eighteen 
years ago, I remember of a district in our Highlands, in which 
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the people were so destitute of all sense of their own ohUgatiun 
to give their children education, that the principal or at least 
the first reason for its not being accomplished was not their 
inability from their poverty^ but simply that the proprietors, 
or some benevolent persons, had not established a school on 
their farm or near their own door. Being in company with 
two or three of the inhabitants here, the following conversa- 
tion ensued between an intimate friend of the writer and 
them. Addressing one of them—'' Well, my good friend, I 
am astonished that you do not in this country attend to the 
education of your children." One of the others, not the one 
address^, replied, it was supposed with a view to set their 
n^lect in a glaring light to themselves — '' We don't send our 
youths to school, since we have not the school in our own 
farm." " Surely," it was said, " you do not contend so, to 
the injury of your ofl&pring?" The person first addressed, as 
if touched in a tender part, fretfrdly replied, '' Neither do we, 
nor should we, when we have as much right to have the 
school in our farm as any others have to have it on theirs." 
It was then supposed to him, that a ship laden with meal 
had anchored off the second farm next to his, and that the load 
was designed for the use of the whole country, " Would you 
let your children starve for want because the ship did not an- 
chor off your farm? Suppose the proprietors did not feed or 
dothe your children should you allow them to starve ? Be- 
sides, think of your accountability to your Maker. By this 
your criminal conduct you shut them out from one means of 
coming at the knowledge and ei^oyment of God and happi- 
ness.'* With considerable gravity he replied, ** We are more 
concerned for Martinmas rents than for these things." In 
justice to the Highlander, however, it must be mentioned, 
that the school referred to was an English one, in the year 
1810. And therefore the same individual added with a view 
to Gaelic circulating schools, (which began to be established 
the following year), '' This indififerenoe to education is never 
likely to be removed, unless by means of diffusing the know- . 
ledge of letters among them — and if they were taught in their 
mother tongue, they would soon find the pleasure of reading. 
I have heard of individuals there, and do personally know in* 
dividualfl in other places, who learned to read fluently the Go/die 

1% 
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in a ftw moDtln, tiMugh tbey knew not a letttf of tbe ^ 
phabel, till they had passed the fiftieth year of their age* 

The per&otion of trntf eleemosynary plan of education oaor 
aita in its working towards a conclusion or end— ^Ting its 
own dissolution or cessation in prospect ultimately — and its 
keeping this in view at every step, in its whole firame of pro- 
oedure. And the day on which it dissolves is a day of g^ad- 
l»eis and mutual congratulation, not of mourning or regret in 
any sense. But in order to this it must be a kind effort pot 
finrth and adapted to help the peq^le to independence* Its 
Qparations should somehow be ever and anon reminding them 
of the superimity of their own resomrces, and that it is Bur 
more blessed to gtvf their diildren edncation^ than for them 
tOf recm^e it. Now it so happens, that in various parts of 
Ireland there is a feding we are told for one by Miss £dge^ 
worthy In the notes appended to Leadbeater's Cottage Dia^ 
kgues, that " the v^y poorest of the Irish shrink from the 
terror of their children being reproached^ in after li£^ with 
having gone to a cAanfy«scluxd. This prejudice/' she adda> 
*' if it cannot be removed, may at least be obviated^ by ai^ 
nejdng a stipend, however smaU, to the privilege of attendi^ 
the sdiool; a penny would take off the stigma, as it is, pet* 
htupn, falsdy considered." This feeling, on the pert c^ the 
Irish peasant, mil, on the plan recommended, be turned 
to good account. If the people are not able, or are not called 
upon to show their good-will to the cause, in the provision of 
a sohool-hottse or its accommodations, as will be .the ease in 
some districts, stitt a smaU trifle is exacted for the elemealary 
hodBS ; and though the teacher should instruct gratis, he re^ 
moves; which removal is alao calculated, not only to awaken 
the sluggard to regret, but to excite both hope and desire in 
the people of the surrounding districts, who are now waiting 
for the cup to come round for the first time to theuh 

4. The bearing of this {^ vupKk the EngU^ lan gua g e 
will be td many gen^emen aft important recommendation. The 
teaehing of Irish and EngHsk cannot indeed be comlnned in 
the peiaon of the same man, without abandoning one of the 
greatest excdleitties of the scheme, via. the locomotion of the 
teacher, or drculation of tho schod ; but what then ? As 
soon as an Irish cieonlating sehooltnaater has Inlly and anio* 
6 
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oessAilly perfonned his duty, and is about to remove from any 
district, intimation should be given to some oiieoi' the other 
benevolent institutions for instruction in the English lan- 
guage^ with the managers of which a good understanding can 
be established. In such a district will be fbusd a thirst for 
knowMgey and there also a desire for acquiring the English 
toi^e. The instances which have been recorded under a pre- 
ceding section abundantly warrant this conclusion^ so that it 
may seem unnecessary to adduce an additional testimony^ 
though it be one of the highest authority* I allude to ^e 
remarks of an esteemed Christian fViend uid correspondent, 
the deceased Rev. Dr Alexander Stewart, when speaking' of 
the remote Highlander — remarks which apply with equal 
force to the many thousands of Native Irishmen. '' By learn* 
ing to read," says he, ** and to understand what he reads, in 
his native tongue, an appetite is generated for those stores of 
masiBee which are accessible to hhn only through the medium 
af the English language. Hence an acquaintance with the 
English is found to be necessary, for enabling him to gratify 
hit desire afber fin'ther attainments. The study of it becomes 
of coarse an otrfeet of importance ; it is commenced and ]^o- 
aecutfd with increasing diligence. These premises seem to 
wtrrant a conclusion, which might at first ai^>ear paradoxical; 
tfaat» by cultivating the Graelic," (and I may add the Irish,) 
^ you cdBfectually, though indirectly, promote the study, and 
diffttse die knowledge of the English."* 

5. The plan recommended is no theory^ In a country de* 
piorably destitute, poor, and ignorant, the schods oi the Rev* 
Griflkh Jones did wonders, although they were far ftom be- 
ing so complete or so wdl-appointed as the cirenkting schools 
of modem times in Wales and the Highlands of Soodancl^ 
Hie foUowing abstract truly deserves t# be put on reeord. II 
m taken ftom die ck)se of the third volume of the prinled 
reports, endMl ^ Welsh Piety,** &c. which are long sidoe 
out of pmt ; and it will serve to show, that extmsive aifr- 
temptain the wi^ of edncstion haive net been confined t9 the 
pseientday:— 
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WELSH CIRCULATING SCHOOLS. 

V-., No. of No. of v«., Na of No. of 

^'^' Scbooli. Scholars. *®^* Schools. Sdiolan. 

Brought up, 64^721 

1737 37 2400 1749 142 6643 

1738 71 3981 1750 130 6244 

J739 71 3989 1761 129 6669 

1740 150 8766 1752 130 6724 

1741 128 7996 1763 134 5118 

1742 89 6123 1764 149 6018 

1743 76 4881 1766 163 7016 

1744 74 4263 1766 172 7063 

1746 120 6843 1757 220 9037 

1746 116 6636 1768 218 9834 

1747 110 6633 1769 206 8539 

1748 J36 6223 1760 216 8687 



Carry 1^, 64^21 Total number, 160,212 

80 that one hundred and fifty thousand two hundred and 
twelve persons were taught to read the Welsh Scriptures 
during the above twenty- four years; and that through the 
supermtendenoe and influence of this single clergyman, who 
was but of a weak constitution, and in a poor state of health 
for several years before his death. Nor was this all ; for Mr 
Jones informs us, at the close of one of his reports, that '^ most 
of the masters instructed for three or four hours in the even- 
ing, after school-time, of those who could not attend at other 
times, and who are not included in the above number, about 
twice or thrice as many as they had in their schools by day :'* 
and, further, he says, that '* in many of the schools the adult 
people made two^thirda of the scholars ;" thus raising the 
total number benefited to above 400,000 souls! Persons 
above sixty attended every day, and often lamented, nay, 
even wept, that they had not learnt forty or fiifty years 
sooner. Not unfirequently the children actually taught their 
parents, and sometimes the parents and children of one 
family resorted to the same circulating school, during its 
short continuance in a district; while various individuals, 
who, from great age, were obliged to wear spectadest, seised 
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the opportunity, and learned to read the Welsh at that ad- 
vanced period of life.* 

6. In conclusion, I repeat^ one prime excellency of the cir- 
culating sjTstem consists in its tendency to generate the idea 
that it is not only possible for persons^ though in limited or in- 
digent circumstances, to retain and even promote the art of 
reading among themselves, but that it becomes the incumbent 
duty of parents to aim at this, and especially after such tempo- 
rary residence of a regular schoolmaster. The knowledge that 
he has come for a given period is calculated to excite all along 
both attention and diligence ; but the anticipation of his day 
of removal powerfully suggests what a pity it would be that the 
little fire he had kindled should die out. The teacher, of 
coiurse, has no interest but to promote this feeling. Two or 
three^ if not more, have been distinguished for their proficiency 
and delight in reading.—^' Can one of these/' says the teacher^ 
for a month or two before leaving, — ^^ can one of these not keep 
at least an evening school when I am gone ?*' — *^ Why not ?" 
say the people^ and here begin the first workings of a spirit, 
which^ in various instances, will not rest till they are independ- 
ent of all necessity for commiseration from any transient visit- 
or. Such a feeling would prevail with peculiar force in those 
numerous islands round the coast. I think I see the morning 
of the day on which the boat must leave for the neighbouring 
isle^ which now for some time had anticipated his arrival, some 
of whose inhabitants by this time had witnessed the effects of 
his residence at his present station. If there should be regret 
in one spot this morning, and gladness in another, all this, I 
am sure, would not, could not die away in a relapse. But the 
same feeUng would also prevail in the mountains and hills, as 
well as many other districts on the mainland, which have 
mourned so long because no such man as this had gone forth 
and walked over them. Our blessings brighten as they take 
their flight, and the very movements of a judicious circulating 
teacher operate as a call that is felt by the people at such amo« 
ment to retain the blessing by their own efforts. 



* This excellent man, (Mr Jones,) who died on the 8th April, 1762, in the 78th 
year (tf his age, was generally styled ** the Welsh Apostle ;*' and if there was any 
propriety in this4qipeUation, the present generation will testify how lichly the late 
Me Cbades of Bala deserres to be styled his successor. 
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TboB if one indGvidiia] ia Iieland, who bu bMB in tile h»« 
bit of teaching his countrymen to read Irish on oae condKliony-^ 
that the indiTidaal ao ioBtnicted ahoold in return, as payment, 
engage to teaeh twdve othenB,^an inatance of pfailaBthvepy 
urinehy I aoq^t, cannot be matched, in reference to the £ng- 
Bah hmgoage : and I ha^ known a circukiii^ Gadic aciioel 
tetminatrnoi onfy in a permanent and ind^endent one, in 
which Gaelic waa tanght, but Bnghth alao;, with writing and 
anthmetic. 

In some districts of the Highlands, it is true, eertampsent^ 
who had little or no regard for the souk of their ai^pring, were 
at first indiifermt to education, except in Engli^, with a very 
mistaken i4ew, as it regards only the present life. And the 
asme policy which we pursued once, has, it seems, b^;un iff 
some parts to produce the same effects in Irdand. This re» 
qnest,^ on the part of illiterate parents, has been kt^ spoken 
dPaa adiseofery. To us it is by no means new ; but it is of 
importance that the &ct, which has been poblkly affirmed, 
should just be glanced at, or it may be obaenred, as a proof of 
the necessity of what has been ad?anoed elsewhere. Grsnt 
these parents their request, and in hundreds, if not thousands 
of instances, both money and time are wasted. Nay, th^ 
themsehres will be uneonsdoudy the occasion of tlna wastes 
whole theyga on peif>etually talking Irish, which they must 
do, if they ^leak at alL There is, of course, no reason for a 
word of censure as to their request, but they know not wiiat 
ihey ask. The reader will reccdlect what has been afavady as* 
serted as to die very transient eflfect of English education in Irish 
districts (p. 161^^} : but if any one party who had begun wi^ 
Irish, listen to an aigmnent so weak as thn, kt them be assured 
that th^ have been misled. No ;— kt all such keepateadily to 
their oliject. When a Gaelk dreuk«ing school was first pro- 
poBod, it might be slighted by some, as^ not conveying what 
they caliiemwi in the Highlands, and laming in Irchmcl; but 
no aoenes was « cowncncement made them die poMnts woe 
delighted. The promoters of the Qadic drculMing achook' 
may be suspected of partiality by those who have never wi^ 
nesiaed their admirable effects, not only in planting knowledge 
(£ckr what signifies the mechanical art of readings, ifit does^not 
iaipknt lmoiikdga?>butittadiv«tteing^£n^liah/»0nmmai%>T 
but, independently of their testunony, one of'many years omf 
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long ei^erience deserves to be quoted. The Sodefey kk Seot- 
land for ^ropagatiDg Christian Knowkdgej now yeneraUe for 
its 1^, having promoted English schoda in the Highlands for 
more than a century^ with a candour which did them credk, 
delivered their sentiments on this subject more than eleven 
years ago* The following extract from their minutes is dated 
'' Society Hall> Edinburgh, 1st May, 1B17 :— " 

*' The Directors having taken into consideration, that, some time 
ago, copies of the Gaelic Spelling-book, drawn up at the request of 
the Society, by the Rev. Mr Stewart of Dingwall, for the purpose of 
being introduced into those Society schools, which are situate in dis- 
tricts where the Gaelic is spoken, had been printed at the expense of 
the jSodety,— Resolved to order, and they hereby do order according- 
ly, that copies thereof be sent without delay to all such schools ; that 
in teaching the children of parents whose ordinary language is the 
Gaelic, the teachers of these schools be instructed to begin with the 
Gkielic spelling-book, and that presbyteries which have Society 
Schools established within their bounds, be respectfully requested to 
instruct their Visiting Committees to attend particularly to the effect, 
which, commencing with the Gaelic, is found to produce on the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the education of the children, and to make this 
a part of the Reports of the visiting of the schools annually transmit- 
ted to the Society.** 

The course here referred to, indeed, stands to reason, — ^it is 
only a &lling-in with the order of nature, — it is simply doing 
to others what we should wish to be done to ourselves, — while, 
at the same time, however individuals may advise to the con- 
trary, endeavouring to damp the ardour of pursuit, or sway the 
mind from the straight-forward path, it is scarcely to be sup- 
posed, that bodies of men, — that Institutions of only ten or 
twenty years standing will disregard the voice of one more than 
a hundred years old, uttered as to another Celtic district, after 
the experience of a century. The printed instructions which 
have been sent out, confirmatory of this resolution, should be 
perused by every one who wishes to be more fully informed on 
the subject. 

In conclusion, I have only to advert to one resolution of the 
Gaelic Circulating School Society, which in its operation has been 
found to be most salutary,—" That the teachers to be employ- 
ed by this Society shall neither be preachers nor public ex- 
horters, stated or occasional, of any denomination whatever." 
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Thif was not only of value to the hedtbfbl plaj of the circulat- 
ing scheme ; but the slightest invasion of a sacred institution^ 
to be conducted on other principles, and demanding gifts of 
another order, in the exercise of which the gifted party should 
be absorbed, was deprecated. The schoolmaster was presumed 
'to be a man of conscience, and, having his seasons of teaching 
to read laid down to him, so as to occupy his whole time, could 
not be supposed conscientiously to vary fhnn his instructions ; 
but still it was deemed prudent, nay incumbent, to express their 
sentiments distinctly on the subject 
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SECTION IX. 



DESIDERATA — ORAL INSTRUCTION^ 

Or the necessity and importance of ministering the Divine Word in a language 
understood by the People. 



We have placed this subject last, not because it is conceived to 
be either last in the order of time, or inferior in point of im- 
portance to the preceding subjects of Education or Books ; but 
precisely the reverse. It is first in the order of nature and 
time, and continues to be invariably first in point of importance. 
Besides, in conclusion, I am desirous of addressing myself*, not 
so much to measures as to men, — to such as are living with the 
Native Irish all around them, — to such, especially, as are al- 
ready engaged in preaching the Divine Word ; and that, not 
with reference' to what they can give or bestow in such a cause, 
but what they might themselves do with heart and tongue. 

A number of individuals there are, with whom the writer 
has repeatedly much enjoyed the opportunity of conversing, 
and diere must be many more, who, with an heartfelt 
interest in the truths contained in the Sacred Volume, are 
already furnished with all the advantages of a liberal edu* 
cation. Oh ! would they but add yet this above all, an ability 
to converse in the Irish language, it is impossible to say what 
might be the extent of their usefulness; — not in changing 
some isolated opinions, for this is worth no man's pains, and &r 
below the ground on which the '* legate of the skies" should 
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Stand, — but in spreading around them the savonr of life unto 
life> and advancing the kingdom of Him who died for us^ and 
rose again. 

Besides^ I have occasionally thought it was possible that 
some might censure^ and say it did not become me to dose 
such a detail as this without imploring the men, who^ from 
their professed engagements and their dwelling-place, are so 
immediately concerned ; already on the field of labour, and al- 
ready preaching in one form of speech. 

At the same time I am perfectly aware^ that others may say, 
all this comes with no good grace from one who remains 
in Britain, and who^ if sincere, night have tried first to set the 
example. I firankly own, that I am far firom being insensible 
to this remark^ though aU I can add at present be, that if ever 
Providence should cast my lot in Ireland, with these views, 
certainly one of my first objects would be, not only to procure 
the grammar and dictionary^ but sit down and converse daily 
with an intelligent Irishman, of correct and distinct enuncia- 
tion, till I sho^d be able to^do so with the Native Irish on the 
things which belong to our common and everlasting peace. In 
the meanwhile^ at intervals snatched jfrom otiber ineumbent 
avocations, I have thus endeavoured to collect together whit 
perhaps may be of some little service in resolving ^ present 
question. 

For still, this ministry of the Divine Word> in a language 
understood by the people, as Bedell used to say, returns upon 
us as the last and most important of all objects, because it is a 
sovereign, it is a divine appointment, under a oommissMB 
which none can revoke. If men below occasionally press the 
other measures, on this subject, the Christian, and e^eciaDy 
those who have taken it in charge to minister the Divine Word, 
will hear the voice that cometh out fhmi the throne. The 
terms of that conmiission we need not repeat, every word of 
which is so pregnant with meaning and duty to us, so ftill of 
pity from above fbr man below. But every age presents som^ 
peculiar seduction from the plainest path of duty, whether to 
God or man ; and at a season when na day is allowed to pass 
without some eulogy on the power of the press, the noMe is- 
vention of printing, or the sovereign efficacy of education, it m 
well to remember, that, however powerless may be the preadi- 
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ing of the preient day, it was not so onoe> and ere long it will 
not be so again. 

Men^ indeed, have in all ages, perhaps very naturally, pant- 
ed after the abridgment of labour. This is the age of discovery 
and invention. New and easy methods have been discovered, 
and applied with great effect in agriculture, mechanics, and 
education, yet certainly we need not expect that any human 
ingenuity shall ever invade this province of labour, or in any 
degree supersede its necessity. But, besides, there is such 
a thing as a country having sunk into such a state as in 
certain points shall set at defiance all the wisdom of man, and 
bring to nothing the understanding of the prudent. Whether 
such be the present condition of this most interesting part of 
the empire, I leave to the reader's own reflection ; but though 
it were, to the eye of an enlight^ied Christian there is nothmg 
in all this ndiich seems qipalling. When the harvest stands 
ready fixr the sickle of Divine truth, and is just about to be 
gathered 1^ the arm of the labourer, it is happily not supposed 
to have passed under some preparatory process of human d^ 
vic^ A figure should never be pushed to an extreme, and 
here it is the Christian minister's privilege that the figuie 
does not harmonize with the natural world. ^^ Say not ye 
there are yet fi^ur months, and then cometb harvest ? behold, 
I say unto you. Lift up your eyes and look on the fields, for 
they are white already to harvest." At whatever time, there- 
fine, we see a country sunk in darkness and destitution, 
should there only spring up in it a spirit of inquiry, then 
may we say, that the fields are ready indeed for the moral hus- 
bandman. Now, whether other parts of the British dominions 
are as destitute as many districts in Ireland or not, yet whcie 
ia there to be found such a spirit (^inquiry as exists in these at 
present ? What then remains for us, but to fidl in with the 
simple device of Infinite Wisdom, and remember, that the 
brighter days far this fine interesting country are to be usher- 
ed in, '' not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith 
Jehovah ?" 

To the ministers of Christ already stationed in Ireland, one 
cannot help saying, that, however the eye of sense and human 
reason may turn towards Britain, the eye of fiiith looks over 
to you, and the very traces where you dwelL Tour every 
abode appears to be a station marked out for prodainmig the 
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truth. With fields of usefulness all around you, however un- 
promising to the eye of sense, yet to the eye of faith already 
white, what though you hear a language daily that you un- 
derstand not? Methinks every word of it sounds like a cry finr 
the one thing needful. Nor Is there any thing at all fbr- 
midahle in acquiring this language : quite the reverse. Men 
of weak and feeble patriotism have magnified this separating 
wall as the children of Israel did the walled towns of the sons 
of Anak ; but all such fancies might be answered by an Eng- 
lish monosyllable of only three letters — Tey. Believe not that 
the barrier is so very formidable ; even by a little assiduity 
you may leap over it, and then a welcome indeed awaits you 
at every step, not only firom this andent people, but in the 
language itself. A language containing all its roots in itself, 
receiving its modifications from vrithin^ and conveying ideas 
therefore, with point and precision, must needs be interesting 
and valuable as a vehicle for intelligent and serious discourse ; 
while, at the same time, it certainly presents one peculiar ad- 
vantage for proclaiming the truth which may encourage you to 
commence learning to-morrow, if not to-day. I remember 
well receiving a letter from a Highland minister some years 
ago which will explain this advantage. *' While the Graelic," 
said he, '^ continues to be generally spoken in the Highlands, 
it must always be the language best adapted for conveying re- 
ligious instruction to the people. In Lowland parishes, where 
English alone is spoken and preached, it may lie fairly pre- 
sumed, that some of the auditors^ though they speak no other 
tongue, do not understand the whole of the language they 
hear delivered fVom the pulpit : but it is one of the peculiari- 
ties of the Graelic, that the illiterate tpeak it with as much pro- 
firiety as those who have received the advantage of education; 
and thaiy as far as regards language merely^ the common herd 
will understand the best orator*' 

Thus it is precisely among the Native Irish ; so that you 
may rest assured, in Uie language itself once b^gun there must 
be some of its features which will interest your own mind. 
Much of needless ridicule has been cast upon Irish antiquities, 
although the tongue being confessedly ancient, the people must 
be so too ; but still there can be nothing of Imposture in the 
language itself. De Rentsi €it Vallancey from abroad, or Hal- 
liday and O'Reilly at home, but all grown up to manhood be- 
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fore they knew a word of it, could not become so enthusiasti- 
cally fond of the language for nothing, or by mistake.* There 
must therefore be in it that which, independently of the duty 
imposed, is interesting to the student. But although there 
were not, you have read the account of firainerd preadiing to 
his Indians ; or if not, you have seen an Englishman, in the 
sixtieth year of his age, sit down, two hundred years ago, and 
acquire the Irish language : and you have read that this ^' was 
soon observed to be r^arded by the natives in the light of a 
great compliment." No, a kind compliment was not thrown 



« What should we have thought if our language had possessed such enticing al- 
lurements, as that several of our earlier and later elementary books, our gram- 
mars or dictionaries, should have been composed by foreigners who had come into 
the country, or by persons living in it, who had grown up before they could read or 
apeak a word of it Such is the fact with regard to the Irish language. Sir Matthb^ 
Db Rentsi, above mentioned, a descendant of George Scanderbeg, was bom in 
the year 1577, at CuUen In Germany. He had been a great traveller, and coming 
into Ireland, he spent there the latter part of his life : he was, it is true, a general 
linguist, but felt particularly interested in the Irish tongue : he died in the fifty- 
seventh year of his age, at Athlone, on the 29th August, 1634 ; and upon his tomb- 
stone, which was visible when Harris published his edition of Ware, and may be 
so still, these words were engraved—** He gave great perfection to this nation by 
composing a grammar, a dictionary, and chronicle in the Irish tongue.'* The 
Irish language seems to have engrossed his study for aljout three years. This 
monumoit, which is on the Westmeath side, was erected by his son of the same 
name. General Vallancey, who was bom in Flanders in 1730, and died at Dub. 
lin in 1812 at the advanced age of eighty-two, first resolved on learning Irish 
when engaged in a military survey of the country. He published his grammar in 
1773. William H alliday, the son of a respectable apothecary in Dublin, thouj^ 
he had a critical knowledge of the classics and some modem languages, was not at 
all acquainted with Irish till the later years of his short life ; yet he not only ac- 
quired such a facility in understanding the most ancient Irish manuscripts as sur. 
priaed those whose native tongue it was flrom infancy, but published his grammar, 
containing some curious observations on the declensions and prosody of the Irish 
tongue, though he died at the early age of twenty-four, in August, 1812. Mr 
S. O'Reilly, the author of the latest (Irish dictionary, was also arrived at maiu 
hood before he knew the language, though bora at Harold's Cross, and educated 
in Dublin. Indeed his application to the study of it was occasioned by what some 
would call a mere accident In the year 1794, a young man of the name of Wright, 
who was about to emigrate Arom his native country, had a number of books to dis- 
pose of, which consisted chiefly of Irish manuscripts. They had been collected by 
Morris O'Gorman, who had taught Vallancey and Dr Young, Bishop of Clonfert 
This man's library, which filled five large sadcs, O'Reilly purchased, and on exa. 
mination found himself possessed of some of the raipest Irish manuscripts ; foroine 
of which he has since refused fifty guineas. Master of this repository, he com- 
menced the study of the language ; so that, to say nothing of any other pieces, the 
last Irish Dictionary, cpntaining about or above 50,000 words, was composed and 
published by an individual who, at the period referred to, could not speak a word 
of the language. After instances such as these, one cannot wcmder at the attach, 
inept of the natives to their ancient tongue. See Hist of Dublin, voL II. 
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awiy upon ^ Irish thai ; snd though you live among the 
tnenth generation tinoe he let this example, the Native Irish, 
especially as it regards the language, yon will soon find to be of 
the same Uood with the contemporaries of Bedell. For whe- 
ther it be that kind oom^iments to them have been, like angjd 
visits, few and ftr between, it is but sddom that one is thrown 
away on most of them. 

Waiving, however, all minor considerations, if you are ever 
to be the blessed instrument of saving many around you, it is 
certain that, as to acquiring this language, '* necessity is laid 
upon you.** To reach the heart through the ear by any other 
medium is out of the question." Man, it is true, has been 
described as ^ a divider of ihe voice,' or in other words, an ut- 
terer of articulate sounds ; but in order to dear his way he 
must accommodate himself to the articulate sounds which 
have preceded his approach to any given «poU Let these 
sounds have been what they may, bis own form of communi- 
cation will not suffice. In every instance spoked language 
takes precedence of all other means, and hence, in improving 
the cooditiDn of any class of men, we propose ^rj/ to talk with 
them, then teach them. So it ought to have been all aloi^, 
and certainly at le^st two hundred and fifty or three hundred 
years ago with the Native Irish ; and whatever any may say to 
the contrary, so it must be now in the nineteenth century. 

But there is here another consideration of no inferior kind. 
If spoken language is first in the order of time, it continues 
to bis first in point of importance. The noble invention of 
printing is powerless here, to move it ftom. its ancient lUid 
unchanging pre-eminence. The power of the press, great as 
it is, is here at least far below the power of the tongue; for, 
independently of the natural power of the living voice, he 
who made ' man's mouth* hath so ordained it. The volume 
of >vevelation itself indeed has been printed, but what th^i ? 
After all, in every instance, he who regards it not as vocal, 
can never know its meaning — ^never feel its power. It b^an 
in audible sounds by the Creator himself to the parents o£ 
mankind— -the rest he inspired, and holy men of God spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Spirit The volume haUi 
closed, and the original mode of communication hath ceased, 
all truth having been uttered which was needful for any age 
or people. But the communication itself remains^ and 
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Itttixm fitill is literally and truly a voice— <clear and expresuTe 
— it is the voice of God— 

And Soriptitre, uDiophiitioate 1^ nun. 

Starts not aside ftom the Creator's plan ; 

The melody, that was of old design *d 

To cheer the first forefathers of mankind. 

Is note for note delivered in our ears. 

In the last scene of these six thousand years. 

Btit still, even while revelation was in the course of delivery, 
intelligible speech respecting it was not dispensed with. In- 
spired men were but occasional teachers, and there were long 
spaces wherein no prophet appeared. Nay, even in the time 
when prophecy flourished, the standing ministry were not 
prophets, and we may see the very prophets send the people 
for instruction to the ' Levite and the teaching priest,' or re- 
prove both for neglect.* 

So also while Revelation was in the course of delivery, there 
might be, and there were decays. " For a long season Israel 
had been without the true God, and without a teaching priest, 
and without the law," and thirty years more passed away be- 
fore it was otherwise. But in the third year of Jehoshaphat 
" he sent to his pVinces to teach in the cities of Judah," and 
with them he sent Levites and teaching priests, " and they 
had the book of the law of the Lord with them, and they 
went about throughout all ^he cities of Judah and taught the 
people.*' The consequence immediately recorded is striking : 
" And the fear of the Lord was upon all the kingdoms of the 
lands that were round about Judah, and they made no war 
against Jehoshaphat." Nay then the Philistines brought him 
presents of silver, and even Arabia brought of her flocks to the 
amount of thousands.t Such a course for a king may now 



« Haggai ii. 11. Malachi ii. 6, 7. Jeremiah viii. 22. All the cities of refUge 
were tail of Levites or teaching priests, and in them were to be found no tvnqxms 
qf war. Indeed the forty-eight cities oi the Levites were just so many pcAoU at 
centres of instruction. Gilead, for example, was a city of teaching priests, and it 
happened also to be celebrated for its balm. But it was the living voice It seems, 
it was vocal instruction which was to convey bahn to the heart Hence the point 
of Jeremiah's inqiury— '* Is there no balm in Gilead ? Is there no Physician 
there f Why then Is not the health of the daughter of my people recovered ?*' 

t See Cbron. xv. 3. xvlL 7—11. 
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seem to be of small aoooniit ; yet such was JehosaphiKfc's way 
of securing both the peace and the prosperity of his subjects. 

And if it were so in these early days^ under the new cove- 
nant there was no change, even alUiough the opposition to 
Christianity as spoken has always been by &r the greatest— « 
valuable testimony, by the way, to the power of language as 
an instrument of usefulness. 

The Founder of our faith suffered in consequence of his 
words, and his good confession before Pontius Pilate, yet did 
he not change his determination as to this precise mode of ad- 
vancing his cause. The confusion of tongues had dispersed 
mankind — ^the gift of tongues was intended to gather into his 
sheepfold ; and his followers replied — " We cannot but speak 
the things which we have seen and heard." " Woe is unto 
me," said another, " if I preach not the Gospel !" , 

Yet gifted as these men confessedly were, what was their 
very highest aim upon earth ? Intelligible discourse. Xo men 
were ever so impressed with the importance of inteUigibU 
preaching. Understanding well the true ground of action in 
religion — that the connected sense of Scripture is the only true 
sense, correct testimony the only ground of faith, and fair 
argument the only ground of upright action, preaching from 
their mouths became ' serious discourse' indeed. Sound, 
mere sound, in their estimation, was nothing : intelligibility, 
wherever they went, was their aim. Debtors to the Greek 
and to the barbarian, to the wise and the unwise, no sooner 
did they step across the boundary of any one tongue, than 
they took up the vernacular idiom of the spot on which they 
stood. They might indeed have to preach in^'one language to- 
day, and in another to-morrow, and this miracle from on high 
remains upon record, like a pointing finger to the path which 
Heaven would approve, when man was to be left to pursue 
his course with the graces that remain — faith, hope, and cha- 
rity. 

Nor was this all— «ven on the spot where these men stood, 
intelligibility in that language was still their aim. Language, 
let it be which it might, pleased them not, if it affected only 
the ear. If a man " uttered by the tongue words easy to be 
understood," he met their approbation : if he did not, they 
called it '' speakmg to the air." But old Sedulius, the Irish- 
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many they would have esteeined^ when he said perhaps above 
a thousand years ago*-'' fie not diiklren in understanding/ 
but ye ought to know wherefore languages were given. Better 
to speak a few lucid words in the right sense, than innumerable 
that are obscure and unknown." 

After all this^ it was at once an amiable and important as 
well as an exemplary feature in these, the original preachers of 
Christianity, that they had frequently as much anxiety re- 
specting the frame of their own spirits in preaching, as they 
had respecting the hearts of their auditors in hearing. Their 
own temper of mind they certainly ranked among the subor- 
dinate and ordained requisites of success. In the most painful 
and perilous circumstances, " approving themselves as the 
ministers of God, in much patience, by pureness, by know- 
ledge, by long-suffering, by kindness and love unfeigned." 
*' We ako believe," said they, " and therefore speak." Elo- 
quence, or even being ' mighty in the Scriptures,' without 
kve, was in their ear but a tinkling sound. Such was at least 
their regard both to matter and manner — to the letter of thfeir 
discourse and their dispositions in delivery. To some, their 
example may seem too high for imitation, but it has been 
drawn out and left on record assuredly with this intent ; for 
while these are to be our patterns and guides, they are the 
only human guides whom it is safe in all things to follow. 

Ib it at all unwarrantable to regard the first propagators 
oi Christianity ? Are their principles and procedure not to be 
followed? or is it forbidden to apply such examples to the 
present state of Ireland? How then would these men have 
acted there? Would they have waited and seen the people 
die around them, without attempting to acquire their ver- 
nacular tongue? Would they have waited till it should be 
the unwise and vain policy of some human power to attempt 
bringing it into disuse ? Would they not rather have styled 
every other language ' barbarous,' except the one uttered 
on the spot?* Would they not have seized upon this as 
the only adequate and speedy medium of reaching the mind ? 



» 1 Cor. xiT. 10, 11. There are, it may be, so many kinds of voices in the 
vroxid, and none of them without signification ; therefore, if I know not the mean- 
ing of the TOice, / shall be unto him that speaketh a barbarian, and he that 
speaketh a barbarian unto me. 

K 
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Cortainly tb^y woold ; aad any miaister €f the trath now in 
Irelindy who shall tit down in good earneit to acquire this 
lively and espnmwe medium of oomnmnieationj with a view 
to hit ftfodaiming in it the meange of lahration) the nnaeardi- 
able riches of Chriit, is following the example of thoae who, 
of all other men, mosl dasely followed their Lord, and best 
nnderstood the terms of his commisskm. 

Independency, however, of the fiorce and peculiar attrae- 
tioii of such examples, which we have no doubt were in* 
tended, not only to be admired but followed, the very Jrimte 
and siructwrt, thefimu of eaepressiou and the diiporiUon of t^ 
parts qfDwine Bevelation, prove that oral instruction was in- 
tended to aceompanjf it 

Tins year the Sacred Volume complete, in the hMi las* 
guage and character, has left the press. It is an «ra which 
may well be accompanied with thanksgiving to God, and Tr^ 
joioe the more in that it has been printed on Iridi ground : 
but then this is at the same time an event which invdves 
other obligations, and seems to call f^ reflection upon them.* 

When the Mahometan imposture arose^ there was nosuceesa 
for the Koran till its author laid his sword across it, and pro- 
claimed the prospect of sensual blessedness. He told his M- 
lowers, that the system he came to settle must be inropagated 
by the sword, and not by the word^ and that all who would 
not receive it must be extarminated. The hope of phmder m 
this world, and a voluptuous p aradise in the next, account ftot 
his success. What a contrast to all this do the Sacred Writ- 
ings, when considered simply as a volume^ present l^^-^ whidi 
large portions stand out before us as among the eflects of fkidi. 



« ** U if worthy of notioe,** uid Mr Fuller, in iflftiwmt to India, **tbat tlie 
time in whicli the Lord began to bless his servants, was thatin which hit io^ mord 
began to be pubtithed in the tangvage qf the natives. The heavens had long declared 
to thoM peopletfie glocy of God ; bnt it was reserved ibr the biw of the Lord to con. 
vert their souls. God by this no doubt intended to put an booour upon hie o«n 
word, and upon those who nmde it the foundation of their hUwurs. Great account 
was made of " the foundation of the Lord's temple being laid'* among the Jews 
after their captivity. That was the honoured period fWma whence their prosperity 
was dated. " Consider now," saith the Lord, ** flcom this day and upwai^ ttmn 
the four and twentieth day of the ninth month, even tnm the day that the foondn- 
tion of the Lord's temple was laid, consider it— ftum this day will I blest you.**— 
Periodical AccounU, vol* IM. preface. 
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not the original cause ci belief, other is the writer or in these 
ta whom he addressed himselE* 

And now that all truth is spoken, and the Tolmne finished, 
let us observe its contents. The doctrines to be beheved, and 
the supernatural truths to be received, are unfolded to the 
mind, not in regular series, not in what men call systematic 
order, not in any way analogous to arithmetical progressioni 
They are not disposed into common place, nor arrmged at all 
in the manner which we usually style methodicaL And yet 
taking the volume as a whole, on searching it, there is no dis- 
position of language to be found, making the most &tant 
approadi to method so exquisite, in which there is such eon** 
stant mutual xespect oi one part to another, and such vital 
dependence of one truth upon all the rest Pro^cies and 
historical writing, prayers, and song^ and epistolary corres- 
pondence are intermingled : yet in all this, and precisely as it 
sbmds, there is a designed and harmonioifis connexion, and 
that so perfect, tiiat nmch of the obscurity of which some 
Qompkin must arise either from . ignorance of the truths re* 
ftarred tot, or from hostility to them. So very important is this 
peculiarity of the Scr^)tures, that the best criterion of a good 
system is simply its agreement with them. " That view of 
things, whether we have any of us fully attained it or not, 
which admits the most natural meaning to be put upon every 
P9it of God's word, is the right system of religious laruth. 
After this, to be without system is nearly the same thing as to 
be without principle^ Whatever principles we may have, 
while they continue in this disorganized state, they will answer 
but little purpose in the religious life. Like a tumultuous as- 
sembly in the day of. battle, they may exist, but it will be 
without order, energy, or endj't 

, Thus it appears that the diqtosition of the several parts, 
with the whole form of expression in Sacred Writ, is calcu- 
lated, and therefi>re was intended, iiot to make men ex- 
pert in notions, or subtile in dispute, but wise unto salvati(m : 
and it is also a fine testimony to this form of Divine Revela- 
tion, coming to the church as ita occasions required and now 
aa a whole laid before us, that no part of this book was ever 



* eg. Luke L 1— 4; 8 Feterl. L f FnUer. 
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wreeted^ save by the unteachaUe and the unstable ; and that 
its doctrines and precepts have never been rcgected^ except by 
those who walked, and were determined to walk, after their 
own lasts. Even Lord Bodiester, after a life thus spent, must 
leave this t^tinumy behind him. Laying his hand on the 
Bible, he would say, " There is true phOosophy. This ia the 
wisdom that speaks to the heart A bad life is the only grand 
objection to this book." 

Such being the methods of Him who is infinite in wisdom 
-HBUch the very structure of the volume wherein his vdoe.is 
heard, the business of a public expositor is of course not to; 
disturb, but to point out this hannony. One great use of sudi 
an expositor is, that the people may hear a man who is himadf a 
believer, not only comparing spiritual things with spiritual, and* 
rightly dividing the word of truth, but at other times expressing 
his profound reverence fiir truths which are too mighty for 
his grasp— or see him fixed in admiration over the depths of 
sacred discoveries. Hence it is, that more positive good has 
accrued to men firom pausing over the expressions of such » 
man as Paul, even when lost in wonder at the riches of In* 
finite Wisdom, Uian^m all the dogmatism in the world.* 

Yes, among all the other ends of Infinite Wisdom, to 
which this disposition of the various parts of divine revelation 
is subservient, one of the most important is that of rendering 
useful and necessary the great ordinance of the Ministry. 
'* God hath not designed to instruct and save hb church by 
any one outward ordinance only. The ways and means oi 
doing good unto us, so as that all may issue in his own eternal 
glory, are known only unto Infinite Wisdom. The institution 
of the whole series and complex of divine ordinances is no: 
otherwise to be accounted for but by a regard and submission 
thereto. Who can deny that God might both have instructed, 
sanctified, and saved us, without the use of some or all of thoae 
institutions to which he hath obliged us ? His infinitely* wise 
will is the only reason of these things ; and he will have every 
one of his appointments on which he hath put his name to be 
honoured — such is the ministry. A means this, which is not 
co-ordinate with the Scripture, but subservient to it; and the 



% Komant xt. 3S ; Epbet. Ul B^\9, SO, SI. 
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great'end of it is, that those who are called thereto, and are 
^miahed with gifta for the discharge of it, might diligently 
search the Scripturea, and teach othen the mind of God there- 
in revealed. It was, I say, the will of God that the church 
ahoold ordinarily he always nnder the conduct of such a minis- 
try ; and hia will it is, that those who are called thereto should 
be furnished with peculiar spiritual gifts, fbr the finding-out 
and declaration of the truths that are treasured up in the Scrip- 
ture, unto all the ends of divine revelation.* The Scripture, 
therefore, is such a revelation aa doth suppose and make ne- 
cessary this ordinance of the ministry, wherein and whereby 
God will be glorified ; and it were well if the nature and du- 
ties of this office were better understood than they seem to be. 
God hath accommodated the revelation of himself in the Scrip- 
ture with respect unto them ; and those by whom the due 
discharge of this office is despised or neglected do sin greatly 
against the authority, and wisdom, and love of God; and those 
do no less by whom it ia assumed^ but not rightly understood, 
or not duly improved."t 



Stationary instruction, generally delivered in a well-known, 
and on this account an endeared spot, is not the only mode 
held out to us in Scripture. Granting to it all the power of 
which it is susceptible, still there are certain distvicta in Ire- 
land to which this can never reach. Look at these distant 
hills — these Irish mountains — these numerous islanda— mourn- 
ing in moral destitution, I need not say from Sabbath to Sab- 
bath, but from age to age— fh)m father to son. If every one of 
them might adopt the words of the man of Macedonia, will 
no ear vibrate to the firat monoajllable of the commission of 
Jesus? 

But is there no precedent to encourage hope in such a case' 
as this ? In the eye of primitive Christianity the unlettered po-' 
puktion, however diatant or difficult of access, seemed even aa' 
a part of the land of promise. The mere professor may sit atill 



* See Ephek iT. 11— 16.— 8 Ttai. iU. 14-17. 
t Owen's Worlu, voL III. p. 459. 
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tnd talk only like the ten spiei— «he Christian will resemble €a» 
kb and Joshuay and also ponder oTer the original triumph of 
Christianity. *• Iliis,' he will say^ ^ has been recorded for oor 
learning.' It formed indeed a striking contrast^ in various re- 
spects, to the genias of the fbrmer dispensation. The Jewidi 
economy was mereiftilly intended, it dbould seem^ for the pre^ 
servation of light; or to preroit its entire extinction in our 
worid—'the Messiah has it in view to banish darkness from the 
earth by the brightness of his coming. Many a man might in- 
deed knock at the door of Judaism — ^be admitted^ and, stand- 
ing within the walls of Jerusalem^ take the cup of salration, 
and call upon the name of Jdiovah ; under the present dis- 
pensation this cup is to be ' handed round' among all nations. 
*' Thou hast scattered us among the heathen/' was the com- 
plaint of dd, and for the time bdng it was the death-blow to 
the administration of Judaism : but that whidi was the dealh 
of the former will prove the life of the present dispensation ; 
so much so, that even the present scattering of this ancient 
people shall turn to Christianity for a testimony. Again 
shall the remnant of Jacob be like a dew fVom the Lord^ *'as 
the showers upon the grass, which tarrieth not for man^ nor 
waiteth for the sons of men." 

It is, however, not a littie extraordinary, that an idea dmnld 
have prevailed, and have even been actdl on in this Country, 
that men of very inferior qualifications are good enougji for em- 
ployment in sudi unlettered districts. The andent method 
and order have been reversed, which supposed that tiie com- 
mencement in such cases demanded some one or two of 
strongest faith and largest grace. Were Israel to be led into 
Canaan ? Caleb and Joshua shall do this. Was the temple to 
be vestored ? Were the walls to be rebuilt ? an eye is fixed 
on Ezra, and Zerubbabel, and Nehemiah. When the land 
of Judea was visited by the Sun of righteousness, while it 
was traversed in every direction, Galilee was the chosen spot : 
and the people who sat in darkness saw that great light — 
upon the men sitting in the region of the shadow of death that 
light arose. When even the twelve were addressed by thdr 
Lord, he said, " Other men have laboured, and ye are enter- 
ed into their labours.'' The twelve preceded the seventy, and 
both these the evangelists> and so all this ended in stationary 
and stated instruction. 
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Beudes, when oontemplatiDg districts like these in Ireland, 
wherever they are to be found, it should seem but the dictate 
of wisdom, that the people lowest sunk or longest neglected, 
imperiously demand the men of largest grace and richest ta- 
lent, the men of greatest zeal and wisest address. To minister 
to such, I am aware, has seemed, in the eye of the world, to 
be a mean employment — ^but mean is the man who thinks it 
mean. So thought not that " Minister for the truth of God/' 
who ftom his throne in the skies descended " to confirm the 
promises made unto the Others, and that the Grentiles might 
glorify God for his mercy." No class indeed did he overlook 
<x disdain; to every one there was service rendered in due 
season: yet did it appear to him one of the peculiar glories 
of his rising kingdom, that to the poor the Gospel was 
pleached. Constituting, as they ever have done, the great 
mass, among them he spent his strength — among them he 
found out his twelve apostles, and richer £siith on the sea- 
coast and borders than ever he met with in the capital of the 
country. So then He went about doing good, nor could any 
consideration turn hhn from this course. It is true, that 
*^ the people sought him — ^and came to him— and stayed him, 
that he should not depart from them, — ^but lie said to them, 
'' I must preach the kingdom of God to other cities also, fiir 
therefore am I sent. And he went about all Galilee, and his 
fome went throughout all Syria." 

One peculiar feature of this ambulatory mode of instruction 
seems to have been in a great degree overlooked in our day. 
The fishermen of Gralilee were not sent out in twelve di£^nt 
directions, nor the seventy in seventy others ; they went in 
pairs, two and two, and the deeds of the disciples afterwards 
prove that they did not regard this as a mere circumstance. 
Hence Peter and John act jointly together among the Jews, 
and when going to the Samaritans they do the same.* And as 
for the Grentiles — '' Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the 
work to which I have called them," said the Holy Spirit. So 
also we read, not only of Paul and Barnabas, but Paul and Si- 
la^^Bamabas and Mark — Paul and Timothy-— Paul and Titus. 
'* Whether any do inquire of Titus, he is my parUier and f§l- 



• Acts viU. 14. 
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,lQw-helper oonoerning you ; or owr brethren be inquired o£^ 
they are the messengers of the churdies^ and the glory of 
.Christ." 

Engaging though they did in this cause with their whole 
.soul) even an.iq;K)6tle, when left aloue^ could not bear up ooca- 
.sionally in the absence of his companion. ** When I came to 
Troas to preach Christ's Go^el^ and a door was. opened unto me 
of the Lord, I had no rest in my sjorit, because I finund not 
Titus my brother: but, taking my leave of them, I went from 
thence into Macedonia." I am aware that the distress of Paul 
.at this time arose from peculiar circumstances ; but the moral 
.effect of two such men, so attached to each oth^, travelling 
ctogether, could not but be great, while it furnished themselves 
with some peculiar occasions for remarking the condescending 
love of God. *' I am filled with comfort, I am exceeding joy* 
ful in all our tribulation ; for when we were come into Mace- 
donia (still) our flesh had no rest, but we were troubled on 
^every side ; without were fightings, within were f&sau Ne*> 
vertheless God, that comforteth those that are cast down, ocmi* 
forted us by the coming of Titus." 

The mutual support and comfort thus merdfUlly provided 
for by such an arrangement, was not its only advantage or end. 
It is not difficult here to perceive the wisdom of the divine eye 
fixed on the advancement and triumph of his cause among 
men. A solitary Christian minister going out, however emi- 
nent, can but exemplify one view of Christianity, while its so- 
cial ^aracter is not within the compass of his power. But 
the kingdom of the Mdssiah among men is a system of social 
love, and peace, and joy; and two men, whose s^s are knit 
together like David and Jonathan, or Peter and John, or Paul 
and Titus, afford every where a perpetual commentary on this 
kingdom. Their very behaviour to each other is remarked 
and remembered. Their mutual love, grounded on mutual 
esteem, — their Christian courtesy, — their mutual hope, and 
their happiness in one common object, are sure to vnn 
regard — their unity in doctrine, like chain-shot, is sure to 
have greater effect ; and, before bidding adieu to any i^t,—- 
'' As God is true," may they say, '^ our preaching toward you 
was not yea and nay.*' — " For the Son of God," said P&ul, 
'* Jesus Christ, who was preached among you by us, even by 
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me and Silvanus and Timotheus^ was not yea and nay, but in 
him was yea." . ' 

In this cause especially^ it should seem that " two are better 
than one^ because they have a good reward for their labour." 
Who can take it upon him to say how much of success may be 
suspended upon attention to this simple circumstance in the 
mode of procedure ? God our Saviour is the blessed and the. 
only Potentate over his own kingdom^ and in his way and 
manner of promoting his own glory upon earthy He must be per- 
mitted to reign^ unquestioned and alone. But never is he more 
condescendingly gracious than when we meet him in his own, 
ways. I leave the reader to judge, whether, when he rode 
forth triumphantly^ conquering and to conquer, he did not 
sanction this mode. Whether he did liot begin it himself in 
the days of his flesh, and pursue it, by his Spirit, after that he 
ceased to be visible. 

Indeed, I am not aware of any important objection that 
has ever been started' to such a course. True, we have 
heard something to this effect : — '* Be assured, that only one 
we should be happy to find, and endowed with the qualifica- 
tions which seem to be essentially irequisiW^ even this is diffi* 
cult ; but where are such numbers to be found as sending two 
at once implies ?" To this I answer,— Numbers are not essen- 
tial, — ^numbers may spoil all. Two at any time will suffice. 
'' But then it is such two/^ Now you have struck the mark. 
Yes, and among ten that might offer, it is very possible that a 
pair is not to be found. It is not two individuals who are able 
to talk, or even to teach only : it is love and Christian friend- 
ship which are wanted. He, with whom remains all hope of 
ultimate success, is not seeking for numbers only. It is two 
brethren, whose voices shall symphonize, because their hearts 
are one. Two, to whom he has said, — ^' If two of you shall 
agree* upon earth, as touching any thing that they shall ask, 
it shall be done for them by my Father which is in heaven." 
Two, to whom he may say, on going out, — '* The harvest is 
great, but the labourers are few; pray ye the Lord of the 
harvest to send forth labourers into his harvest." 



* "Sofi^otvrmftv, Of different voices to form one symphony,— -to 
agree by consent. 

K 2 
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To die tntB of lome tliis inode of prooeduM may seem di^^ 
raging, and the whole manner of the thing may not jAease* It 
ii now fonr^nid-tfairty yean Bn6e Melvill Horae put the fd- 
lowing words into the mouth of an objector^ in the shape of 
an apostrophe to the Lord of the harvest himself £->' If thoa 
wilt fhrce as to cnltiyate this unpromi sing Md, do not think 
of sending ottt immediately, but let ky sdioolmasteia go to 
rooeive the llrst fire, and teach the little children reading and 
writing ; and then will we go and enterinto theur labonxs: for 
die experience of ages has tanght us, that wfaero preaching of 
the Gospel makes one Christian, education makes ten. Hence, 
instead of preaching first to the psrents, and then establishing 
schools for the education of the diildren, as the apoadea did 
(who knew that the sword of the Spirit was of heavenly tem« 
per,— «n instrument into which the God of glory had wrought 
all his attributes, we, having lost the art of using it, and that 
arm which gives it the demonstration of the spnit snd of pow- 
or), we go to work another way, by educating duldren first ; 
and many are of opinion, that the best way of enl^fatening is 
by putting the moon in the sun's sphere, and having children 
to insfcract their parents, nther than parenta to teach thnr 
children." 

Others there may be who seem most warmly to i^rove fiv 
a season, and yet fiiil of success. They are to go to work in 
gopd earnest, but the number referred to, even to begin with, 
is as nothing to them. Tbey in truth lode to quantity in most 
things, not quality— to numbers more than qualifications. At 
all events, every thing must be undertaken upon what ^y are 
pleased to call a great scale^ or no good, say they, can come out 
of it ; and it is not worthy of their pains even to commence in 
any other manner. But still *' God's ways are not our ways, 
neither are his thoughts our thoughts,"— though never is there 
such a contrast to both as when some men set about what they 
conceive must be done before success can follow^ or be even ex^ 
pected. Noise, busde, publicity, as it were the blowing of a 
trumpet, must be heard, and all befi)re any thing be done,— or 
perhaps be attempted,* but the kingdom of God never did, and 
will not now, so come- Thoughtfulness and retirement, — en 
heart deeply impressed, and secret supplication to Him who 
is even now crowned with glory and honour, although we see 
not yet all things put under him, are suitable preparations. 
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CoiMoiPiiBiMw of OBWorthtnen to be onploytd, and oon- 
mornncn of wetkneu when onee ttigaged^-^^hete, tbeie are 
diqwaitioiui which were never felt in Tain— and nerer yet end- 
ed in nothing being acoompUahed. 

Siively no oonaidefate raider will ever aappoae that there is 
one word aaid here which should fixr a moment diaconn^ 
any oM aervant of God, much leia pcevent him Aram going out 
by himaelf I nor can there be in an idea, whidii aeeips, without 
violenoe, to be dedudble firom many parts of the divine word, 
a ain^ conaiderataon which should depress hiro, when going 
out alone. In an age wherein the Mcret of primitive saooess 
seems to be lost, is it strange that we should search about in 
all directions till we find it? And could we find it, we should 
then perhaps see that both methods being employed, the other, 
of oourae, never followed, save when this fine harmony of 
q^irit,"-thi8 sweet interweaving of interests,-— ^his abnegation 
of self was both felt and seen. Among a set of men, who, as 
individuals, had so devoted themselves, — ao yielded themselves 
unto God, and their members as instnnnents of rlg^teonsasas 
unto him, nothing was more natural than that peculiar fidend- 
ships should be formed, and that a number (tf individuals diould 
as it were pair off. At the same time, the unintentionaI--4be 
almost imperceptible occasion idiich gave rise to it would often 
afterwards excite both wonder and gratitnde in their own minds. 

Myiterioof are His ways, whote power 
Briogi on that unexpected hour. 
When minds that never met before 
Shall meet— unite— «nd part no ttiore. 
A tmuicntviatt intervening. 
And made ahnott without a meaning ; 
Hardly the effect of inclination. 
Much leu of pleasing expectation. 
Produced a friendship, then begun. 
That had cemented them in one. 

But in the meanwhile the idea thus thrown out does in no 
respect whatever militate against many another divine assur- 
ance. " He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed, 
shall doubtless come again with r^oicing, bringing his sheaves 
with him/' A venerable servant of God, who, on the high 
places of the field, has laboured in India for the usual period 
of a generation, aaid, at an early stage of his exertions, " It 
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has beeaa great oonaolatioii to me, that .Abraham was ahhe 
when God called him." I called Abnham alone, and blessed 
him,, said Jehorah; nor was. this all—'' I will bless thee, 
and thou shalt be a blemng." Besides, if we know Him that 
redeemed us from the corse of the law, we cannot OTerlook his 
intention in so doing, " that the blessing of Abraham might 
come on the Gentiles through Jesus Christ ; that we might re- 
ceive the promise of the Spuit through fiuth." Is any thing 
more wanted for accomplishing whatever Irdand may still re> 
quire? more especially since He hath said, '' Lo I am with 
you always even to the end of the world.** 



In addition to those ministers of Christ resident in Ireland, and 
daily surrounded by the Irish tongue, there is another class of 
our countrymen on this side of the channel, if not more than 
one, and to certain gifted individuals of this class, one should 
suppose the existing state of the Native Irish must become a 
subject of thoughtftd consideration. I refer to those who speak 
Gaelic or Manks— but especially Gaelic. The reader has seen 
that at one period there were several Gaelic congregations in 
Ireland, and that, summoned as by the sound of an Irish harp, 
the Irish attended. The business between the Hebrides and the 
Gal way coast has been transacted for years through this medium, 
common to both parties. The experiment of a Highland minis- 
ter being intelligible has been tried again and again with suc- 
cess. One lately, wben on a visit last year, had I believe as 
many as two thousand hearers at one time. 

These descendants of the Native Irish are, in a peculiar sense, 
your brethren ; and if the soul is to be considered as the stand- 
ard of the man, you may well be pleased with this alliance. 
You will suppose that I am in some degree aware of the con- 
nexion existing between Ireland and the Gael of Scotland, — 
that it was once rather a delicate subject of reference with some, 
and the matter of needless controversy with others. But the 
days of petty jealousy may well pass away, for there is no- 
thing left now which need create dissension. Already the 
writer has had some opportunities of evincing his interest in 
our Highlands and Islands, and in all such cases as the present, 
when the Gael of Ireland and Scotland are brought into oon« 
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tact^ it is time to remember the words of Archbishop Ussher. 
'^ It is known to the learned^ that the name of Scoii in those 
elder times was common to the inhabitants of the greater and 
the lesser Scotland ; I will not follow the example of those 
that haye bboured to make dissension between the Mother and 
Daughter, but account them both as of (he same people" 

Individuals, therefore, to whom the Gaelic language is &• 
miliar, who are qualified in other respects, and in whose hearts 
it is to do somewhat for the advancement of the divine glory 
upon earth, would seem to be here specially addressed. You re- 
quire no Native Irishman to appear in vision afler what you have 
read. May you not assuredly gather that there is a call here 
to go and preach the Grospel ? In one short month, or perhaps 
less, yoi; would be perfectly intelligible in many districts. Your 
bretluren too, the descendants of the Albanian Gaels, are there. 
You may have observed the period when a number of your 
countrymen left the Hebrides and Highlands for Ireland. 
How many I cannot ascertain, but they must be their grand- 
children and great grandchildren who now live in Ireland. 
Is there to be no such thing as kindly going to see how they 
do, on the mountains of Donegal or the sea-coast of Antrim ? As 
an encouragement to proceed farther, if you will, one of your 
own ministers was intelligible even far down in the south. 
You are aware who it is that hath said, ^^. As a shepherd seek- 
eth out his flock in the day that he is among his sheep that are 
scattered ; so will I seek out my sheep, and will deliver them 
out of all places where they have been scattered in the cloudy 
and dark day." How worthy of the best and most powerful ta- 
lents, and the warmest heart, would be such an employment ! 
His special presence and aid would not be denied, who hath 
said so much, in such tender terms, about searching for souk 
when they are scattered abroad, and who, in his word, laments 
so deeply when no shepherd can be found conscientiously and 
carefully and wisely to do so. 
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TO THB NATIVS IBISH^ 



More eipedaUy to nidi IddiTktualiaiiMng thtm as art iateraited in tbc Pn^CM 
of Literature, Education, and Oral InstruetioD. 



Whilx it is desirable that your &llow-sttbjects should be- 
fiiendyout and certainly incumbent on them so to do^ the 
writer cannot conclude without returning to you yourselves, 
with a view to whose benefit every line has been written. He 
has not disguised, or rather he has been incapable of disguising, 
that he fieels a peculiar interest in every thing relating to your 
present circumstances^ and has only to lament its not having 
been in his power to discover it in some more substantial form ; 
while at the same time he can never forget the warm and grate- 
fUl language which has been so repeatedly conveyed to him 
in reference to a slight Memorial on your behalf, published 
about thirteen years ago- 

On reading the preceding pages, he trusts that you have not 
found any one passage inconsistent with fairness or candour, or 
respect for your feelings as neighbours and fellow-countrymen ; 
and should there seem to be any thing bordering upon this, of 
which, however, he is unconscious, he has no doubt that you 
will give him credit on the whole for the kindness of his in- 
tentions. It is very possible that individuals among you may 
possess something valuable in Irish type, and that you may be 
acquainted with facts of which he is ignorant. Should it be 
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ao> in a second edition of this Tolnme they woold certainly 
not be omitted. On the other hand^ it is as probable that 
many among you may here find a yariety of things, in 
regard to both your ancestors and your present state, of which 
you had but imperfect information, and which are not only 
interesting in themselves, but which seem, as with one ycioe, 
to assert, that the improyement of the mind and the progress 
of knowledge, are among the great ends of our existence. 

You have read also how the Welsh have been acting ftit ge» 
nerations back by their language, and may inquire of them 
whether they have not gained by the attention which diey have 
paid to it. I know it has been said, that " crowded numbers 
and great wealth together give prodigious advantages for edu* 
eating, civilizing, and enlightening a people ;" and you may 
be ready to add— the first we have, but not Uie second. But 
Wales in past ages was actually in as destitute a state as almost 
any part of Ireland is at this moment. It would be easy to 
describe this, and even substantiate the account so as to leave 
no doubt of the &ct here stated. Various causes, it is granted, 
have contributed to a better day ; so that Wales, though about 
five times as populous as our Highlands, is supposed to be four 
times as rich. But among these causes, I again refer you to 
the way in which they have been proceeding with their own 
vernacular tongue, and see whether this will not account for 
many of the advantages which they now ei\]oy. 

lisy lK>ld then of the medium of the Irish tongue in the same 
spirit>— act by it in the same manner, and be not discouraged. 
The noblest use certainly, though not the only use to which 
your Irish types can ever be applied, is that of conveying to 
your countrymen the volume of Revelation entire ; and the 
noblest use to which your ancient and expressive language can 
ever be api^ied as spoken, is when it is employed in uttering 
the words of Him who gave us this souL As men of other 
tongues and former days have proved, your countrymen will 
then find, that ^' all the words of his mouth are in righteous- 
ness^that there is nothing froward or perverse in them — that 
they are all plain to him that understandeth, and right to them 
that find knowledge ;** and that, let the pressure or peculiarity 
of a man's earthly state be what it may, there is nothing which 
can prevent him from borrowing comfort from this fimntain of 
life and wisdom. 
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Bedde^, the days are at last come, we tnist, when you will 
find many a kind and intelligent fHend cordially willing to 
help you on your way^ whether it regards the printing or pos- 
session of hooks^ or the benefits of education. But whether 
this be the case or not, after all that such can do, these are. 
but subsidiary things— these are but means to an end ; and to 
yourselves as men I now rather turn,— and to yon yoursdves, 
ultimately at least, I look fbr a better day. 

In most parts of Scotland we haye, and have long enjoyed, 
benefits such as these. Books and schools we have in abun- 
dance ; but it by no means follows as a necessary oohsequence 
in these parts, though Christianity be professed, Uiat thepeqvle 
are in possession of her purifying fiiit^— her animadng pros- 
pects—or that love which is the balm of the soul, and the last 
end of God in all that he bestows. No ; come over to Soot- 
land, where in most parts, on an average, you may find one in 
eight who can read, which is about the highest in the 
world; yet in many a district you will see, that, without the 
living voice — ^without the language of the heart addressed to 
the conscience — all around is cold, and withering into the 
grave. No ; there is One above who hath not revoked his own 
commission—'^ Go into all the world, and preach the Gospel to 
every creature*^'^" Go, teach all nations ;" and, without obe- 
dience to these words, no country can ei^oy substantial glad- 
ness, nor any bnd yield that return of gratitude and praise finr 
which he created it ; and so it must be with the country in 
which you dwell : but this commission once obeyed, the soli- 
tary place itself will be glad, the moral desert will rejoice and 
blossom as the rose. 

With most of the discouragements which you might imme- 
diately bring forward the writer is not unacquainted ; but then 
it is not wise to look upon a country, and think only of what it 
ought to be, or might have been, by this time. No ; it is the 
part of wisdom to take it up just as it is ; and, upon calm re- 
flection, discouraging in many respects though the prospect be, 
there is no situation into which a people can be plunged, in 
which there may not be descried some circumstances favour- 
able to the design of enlightening ^he mind and saving it 
from ultimate ruin ; and who can tell' but that in your pre* 
sent situation there may be found some things fiivourable, and 
which almost seem to say, that the Messiah himself is on his 
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way to bless yon ? At all events^ let us rather search for en* 
couragements^ however small, or of whatever kind. 

After all that can be said of the worst parts of Ireland, we 
cannot say that they are over-run with pernicious and debasing 
publications in the Irish language, as some other parts of the 
kingdom have been with such things in English. Now, this 
is a drcumstanoe fiivourable to every measure here recom- 
mended. 

£ven with regard to poverty let us look into this, since it 
cannot be removed but by degrees. Nay, let us look into 
it before it be removed, and see whether in the meanwhile 
any good can be done to the people. In his own estimation, 
the rich man's wealth is his strong city, and in many instances 
the destruction of the poor is their poverty. Thus, many who 
are poor seem to imagine that their mere poverty excuses them 
from almost all obligation. But if riches profit not in the day 
of wrath, neither will poverty ; yet even in the state of po- 
verty, as such, there may be some encouragements for us to 
Iiope for a better day. From the rest of the community, it is 
true, the people seem almost as if they had been cut off; 
and so the state has been described by the French word—- de- 
gagif disengaged. But though poverty in many respects may 
detach that part of a community from the rest, still when re- 
ligious truth is considered, thus disengaged they are often 
nearest of all others to free inquiry. The senses of seeing and 
hearing are the same with those of their superiors, and their 
faculties of observing and reflecting often less sophisticated. 

Some men, and benevolent men too, talk as if all the evils 
that afEUct a community were summed up in one word — ^710- 
rance, and they see no ground on which to fix the anchor of 
their hope, save an increase of knowledge ; but this is, at the 
best, but a very superficial view of human nature at large, or 
. of any one community upon earth. The cause of confusion 
or discord, misery and distress, has its root in the dispositions 
of the heart ; and although knowledge unquestionably produces 
both peace and power, no radical cure can be effected till the 
dispositions are changed. For example, '^ What is the source 
of contentions in common life ? Observe the discords in neigh- 
bourhoods and fiimilies, which, notwithstanding aU the re- 
straints of relationship, interest, honour, bw, and reason, are 
a fire that never ceases to bum, and wjiich, were they no 
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more controllad by tke kws than iadepeodeat natioBs are by 
each other^ would, in thouaands of inatanoaay break Ibnh imo 
aasaaainationa and mordere. From whence apring ditae wan ? 
Are they the reaolt of ignonmcef If ao, they woold chiefly 
be oon&ied to the rode or uninfbrmed part of the ooamanity. 
Bat ia it 80 ? There may^ it ia trae^ be m<ne pretencea to peace 
and good-will and ftwer burata of open rcaentment in the 
higher than the lower ordera of people, but their diapoaitioBa 
are much the aana^ Hie lawa of politencaa can only poliah 
Che sorfiice^ and there are aome parta of the human character 
which atill appear Tery rough. Even politenen haa ita lega* 
lationafor atrift and murder, and eatabliahea iniquity by a law. 
The evil diq[KMition ia a land of anbterraneooa fire, and in aome 
form it will have vent." 

But make the caie, if you will, more deplorable, and even 
to poverty add affliction, in any or in all of ita ibnna, ia 
there not a remedy wfaidi may be conveyed and a[^dled 
aa effectually to the poor aa to the rich,-*«o theae who have 
been kmg neglected aa to thoae who have been long mf^ 
{died ? '' Whether Christianity," aaya the author juat quoted, 
" whether ClHriatianity or the want of it be beat adapted to re- 
lieve the heart under ita varioua preaaurea, let thoae teatify who 
have been in the habit of viaiting theafflicted poor. InUua ai* 
tuatioD, charactera of very oppoaite deacriptiona are found. 
Some are aerioua and amoere Chriatiana ; othera, even among 
thoae who have attended the preaching of the Goqpel, appear 
neither toimderatand or feel it. Tlie tale of wo ia told, per- 
haps, by both ; but the one ia unaccompanied with that dia- 
oontent, that wretdiednesa of mind, and that indination tode- 
tfpaiiy which is manifest in the other. Often have I aeen tiie 
cheerful smile <^ contentment under drcumatancea the moeC 
abject and afflictive. Amidat teara of aorrow, which a ftiU 
heart haa rendered it impoaaible to auppreaa, a mixture of hope 
and joy haa ^tened. * The cup that my Father hath given 
me, ahall I not drink it ?* Such have been their feelings, and 
auch their ezpreasions ; and where this haa been the case, death 
has generally been embraced as the meaaenger of peace. 
' Here,' I have said, participating in their sensaticms, ^~ is the 
patience and the feith of the aainta. Here are they that ke^ 
the oommandmenta of God, and the feith of Jeans. This ia 
the victory that overcometh the world, even our fiiith. Who 
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is he that orerconieth the worlds bat he that believ<eth that J^ 
sm is the Son of God ?'"• 

Not altogether satisfied, perhaps you still replj,-^'' But ovte 
people^ in many districts^ are sunk and destitute to a degree ai 
which thousands in Britain can form scnrely any conception." 
All this the writer knows. He has seen this again and again, and 
in places more numeroas tiian even thousands who live in Ire- 
land itsdf have ever seen ; and often since has the heart bled 
over it ;-*&ay, he may truly add, it does so now. But still, to 
his mind, ail this woold rather incite to snch exertions. Kind- 
ness and liberality, attention to the poor, and employment of 
those who are able to work, are moral and Christian duties, iiH 
'Cumbent on every one to the extent of his means ; yet, after all 
this is done, nay, before it be, there are blessings which the 
heart and tongue of man are able to convey to the heart and 
home of others, which money, is too poor to purchase, and 
which its most ample supply cannot procure. Yes^ there 16 
Oks who knows more of the state of any land, and sees for 
more deeply into its miseries, than any who reside in it and look 
upon it daily ; the stability and gkory of whose government 
consists in attention to the poor and destitute. Whoi he was upon 
earth it seemed to Him a feature of his own life and times 
worthy of special notice, that to the poor, the GkMpel was 
preadied, and He is stiU the same. ** He shall judge the poor 
of the people, he shall save the diildren of the needy." And 
mxxe than this, they are not the last in any nation upon 
whom he easts the eye of his benignity, — ^far from it. At what 
time '' all kings shall foil down before him, all nations shall 
serve him,** one moving cause is immediatdy assigned, which 
applies to the point in hand ; — ^^for he shall deliver the needy 
when he crieth ; the poor also, and him that hath no helper. 
He shall spare the poor and needy, and save the souls of the 
needy. He shall redeem their soul from deceit and violence, 
and precious shall their blood be in his sight." Just as if to 
Him alone were left those parts of an empire which had gone 
for beyond the feeble humanity of man, or had long baffled all 
the expedients of the political economist. Now, these are the 
assertions of Infinite Wisdom ; and all this is said without one 



* FuUer's "Works, vol. III. 133, when proving Christianity to be the source of 
happiness. 
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word aboai lilver or gold. As the e£fect of sach a glorioiu 
change, indeed, whether on a great scale or a small, whatever 
money is needed will not he withheld. '« And he shall liye," 
it is immediately added, *^ and to him shall he given of the 
gdd of Sheha : prayer, also, shall he made for him continually, 
and daily shall he he praised.*' 

Thus it is that yon have laid hefore yon what he can do with 
only a handfbl of com, though sown on the top of the moun- 
tains ! But all sudi figurative expressions borrowed from na^ 
ture, yet outstripping the course of nature, are plainly intended 
as powerful encouragement in cases which appear discourag- 
ing or even hopeless to the human eye. In many instances 
were those truths, which axejirst in the order of expression in 
the Divine Word, onlyjirtt in our minds as to weight and im- 
ix)rtance, it is impossible to say what success might follow^ 
Thus :— <' I will shake all nations, and the desire of all na- 
tions shall come ; and I will fill this house with glory, saith the 
Lord of Hosts. The silver is mine and the gold is mine, saith 
the Lord of Hosts." . . 

No: you may have heard much said in Ireland about col- 
lecting money for various purposes, and you might bear fiur 
more in Britain, and much said about it when collected ; but 
all this need not lead you to imagine for one moment, that pe- 
cuniary means can ever hold any place in promoting this cause, 
except it be the last and the lowest. Never f<^et to think (^ 
Him, who, while he provided even a nest for the burd, '' had 
not where to lay his head;" nor of the men he trained, who 
could say individually, *' Silver and gold have I none," — ^yet 
who ever did so much lasting good in the world as these men? 

You will not imagine, that I can be for one moment insen- 
sible to the privations under which any among you may sufi^, 
though I thus discover an anxiety that your countrymen should 
have in full personal possession that "one thing needful," 
which others have found to be the only balm and cordial for 
every wound or csre. 

Now, there are those among you who fear God,— who love 
the Redeemer,-Hvho eigoy the hope of life everlasting through 
his vicarious sufferings,^is atoning death and glorious resur- 
rection. But does not the possession and enjoyment of these 
infinite blessings mark you out as debtors to your countrymen ? 
« Thou Shalt love thy neighbour as thyself." And ask not, 
'^ who is my neighbour ?" Ask not, " Am I my brother's keep- 
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er ?" Rather go read the parable of the good SaiQaritan^ and 
on this subject observe the great sorrow and continual heayi- 
ness of Paul. 

Let me then entreat, that you sit down and study the Sacred 
Record for yourselves. Read, mark, and inwardly digest it. 
The advantages of deep reflection here are incalculable. Com- 
pare spiritaal things with spiritual. Penetrate into the grand 
scheme of rediemption through the unutterable sorrows of a 
Redeemer, who, though enthroned in glory, looks down upon 
you, observing how his commission is regarded by all who 
have received Him as their Lord and Master. 

Every Christian man is certainly bound to communicate 
what he knows of divine things, and he is expected to contri- 
bute in his measure to the light of the world ; but think not 
that I imagine every such man is called to become a preacher, 
— ^far from it. This you cannot suppose, after what you have 
read. If all were teachers where were the taught ? Even in 
the days of our Saviour there were professed teachers manjf^ 
and this there will always be, wherever emolument or honour 
from men is affixed to the mere title ; but the labourers were 
few. Numbers he asks not, and especially at first ; this never 
has been his manner ; but qualifications are indii^pensable, and 
they are literally all in all. From above these qualifi- 
cations must descend, since the Messiah was exalted on high to 
bestow them. The foundation of the ministry is in the gift of 
Christ, the ground of all qualifications that he hath bestowed 
them, and the employment of every talent absolutely hinges 
upon the fact, that it has been received.* 

This is a subject which it braceis and encourages the mind to 



* Read Ephesians iv. 7—16, and then return to these wordi ,— >** Now that he 
ascended, what is it but that he also descended first into the lower parts of the 
earth ?'* Descended not only to assume humanity and a state of humiliation, but 
into the grave, as the end of it Why does the sacred writer introduce this paren- 
thesis? Pause over it. Why thus mention here Christ's descending t Was it to 
take advantage of a word ? Because, having mentioned hb ascension, that he must 
notice also his descension ? No : this is not the way of the Spirit There must be 
reason for mentioning it absolutely in this place and in this connexion ; and what 
could that be, if not with reference to the aid in view ? In Christ's descending 
into the lower parts of the earth, as though he had said, there is that to be found 
which will at once account for this great gift of the Ministry, and contribute to- 
wards it in all succeeding generations. 

Hie burial of Christ was the evident testimony of his actual death, and the Mi- 
nistry grew out of this great event Nothing has been more trifled with, it is 
true, nothing more abused than the Ministry, nor any employment more lightly 
esteemed ; but there is, as it is now revealed, no question, that had the Saviour 
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fltiidy, and whkh it is most anlmirtliig lo fior to oompiehend. 
The man himadf^ howefcr richly oidowed, or rather I wonM 
say, the more he is so, dwells upon his own insignificance and 
his own insaffideBcy ai positive troths ; and, dis^arged fixm 
the weariness and vanity of going fiorth in his own strength, he 
the better understands that the sword of the Spirit, whm 
wielded by the arm of conscious weakness, is irresistiUe. 

When such a man turns aside to contemplate any of those 
great recorded changes which have been or are to be eibcCed 
only by Almighty Fdwer, he discovers, about the period of their 
commencepaent espedally, something which is at the utmost 
distance fW»n extensive arrangements ex formidable prepara- 
tiou,-HBomething which to the eye of sense has often seemed 
inadequate if not weak, or vain if not fiwli^ ; but this to hira 
is no ground either of surprise or despair. * The excellency ot 
the power,' he says, * will thus appear to be of God.' Nor is 
it merely to the rise and progress of any little corner to whidi 
he applies this ' excellence in working' on the part of Qod, but 
to the whole field of operation, and to changes of the greatest 
magnitude. Such passages as the following are at onoe en- 
couraging and fiuniliar to his thoughts. ^* I will take you one 
of a city and two of a tribe, and I will bring you to Zion,"— • 
after doing this, it follows, '* And I will give you pastcmi 
according- to mine heart, which shall feed you with know- 
ledge and understanding,"— and so " at that time they 
shall call Jerusalem the throne of Jehovah ; and all die 
nations shall be gathered unto it, to the name of the LiOrd, 
to Jerusalem : neither shall they walk any more after the ima- 
gination of thdr evil heart." Again, " ye shall' be gathered 
one by one, O ye children of Israel ;" then after this it fii^vrs, 
'^ And it shall come to passin that day that the great trumpet 



not died for it, there bad been no such thing in existence, nor any such order of 
men ever known. In the Mediatorial Kingdom, die he did, and so thus and 
then, blessed be his name I received gias for men, yea for the rebellious also, that 
the Lord Ood might thus dwell among them. The ^fts once bestowed, the main 
end or design of the Ministry, which has been compared to a branch that grew out 
of the grave of the Redeemer, is to preach that peace which his death alone pro. 
cures. In other words,— the mediatorial authority of Christ being founded on his 
humiliation unto death, he thus at once gives ministers to his people, and commis. 
sions them to proclaim this his unsearchable love as the exchmve ground of all 
genuine hope before God. «Thus it behoved Christ to suffer and to rise from 
the dead the third day~that repentance and remission of tins should be pro- 
claimed, among all nations, in his name.*' 
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shall be bk>wo> and tbey shall come whidi were leadj to perish 
in the land of Assyria and the outcasts in the land of Egypt, 
and shall worship Jehovah in the holy mount at Jerusalem." 
" For die Jews require a sign, and the Greeks seek after wis- 
dom : but we preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stumb- 
ling-block, and unto the Greeks foolishness ; but unto th^m 
which are called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of 
God, and the wisdom of God, — ^for ye see your calling, iM^hren, 
how that not many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty^ 
not many noble call you,— but God hath chosen' the weak 
things of the world to confbund the things which are mighty, 
that no flesh should glory in his presence. — But we have this 
treasure in earthen vessels, that the excellency of the power 
may be of Grod, and not of us." 

Prophets and Apostles and Evangelists are gone to their re- 
ward it is true, and have left the earth, — but Christianity as 
left by them, in its faithful yet tender announcements to the 
children of men, in its calls and invitations, is nK»re than a 
match for sin, though it should have even gathered strength 
and endurance by long-practised habits. This' is an en- 
couraging view of divine truth, as spoken in faith by a man 
who loves Grod, and therefore the souls ai men. There 
is a blessing promised, there is a power which will accompany 
such a voice, the efiects of which it is not possible to calculate ; 
fiilling as it will do, at times, like the small rain upon the ten- 
der grass, and in other cases, ploughing up the ground of that 
heart which has lain long fallow. Or in other words, finding 
its way into the mind of the unbeliever, and showing the man 
to himself, it is only with the view of introducing to Him 
who hath said, '^ I am the light of the world ; he that fi>l- 
loweth me, shall not walk in darkness, but have the light ci • 
life." 

At all events, whoever shall engage in such employment as 
this, whether they be men to whom the Irish language is 
vernacular, or those who shall acquire it, both we presume 
will agree in saying, " the harvest is great, but die labourers 
are few ;" and if so, perh^ we should do wrong to conclude, 
without expressing our admiration of the spirit which breathes 
through the words that immediately follow i'^" Pray ye there- 
fore the Lord of the harvest, diat he would send fi>i«th b- 
boorers into his harvest." 
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BefoBB thns going ottt> the Savioiir would not only enlarge their 
minds with respect to the greatness of the work before them, 
but guard them against the mean and selfish disposition of mo- 
nopolizing the employment to themselves. IPnj ^e, that he 
would send forth more. Among different bodies of men, it has 
been observed, that there is a sad propensity to an ungenerous, 
if not a suspicious estimate of each other's exertions, while 
some will insidiously endeavour to divide those who are 
already united in a common cause. Joshua of old, gener- 
ous and open as his natural die 
said to Moses, when referring 
Lord, Moses, forbid them." 
" £nviest thou for my sake ? "V 
people were prophets, and that 
them/' Some of the followers of 
seem to have indulged the same 
lousy in his mind. '^ Rabbi,*' s 
thee beyond Jordan, to whom tl 
same baptizeth, and all men con 
courage them in this insinuation 

as though he had said, ' this is perfect joy to me/ '* He that 
hath the bride is the bridegroom : but the fHend of the bride- 
groom which standeth and heareth him, rejoiceth greatly be- 
cause of the bridegroom's voice : this my joy therefore is ful- 
filled. He must increase, but I decrease/' Nay, even among 
the Apostles themselves a spirit was displayed too much akin 
to that which the Saviour would banish for ever from our 
minds. " Master," said John, the mild and beloved John, 
" we saw one casting out devils in thy name, and he followeth 
not us : and we forbade him, because he followeth not with 
us." But Jesus answered, " Forbid him not: for there is no 
man which shall do a miracle in my name, that can lightly 
speak evil of me. For he that is not against us, is on our part. 
And whosoever shall offend one of these little ones that be- 
lieve on me, it is better for him that a millstone were hanged 
about his neck, and he were cast into the sea.*' 

The Redeemer, therefore, in thus addressing his servants be- 
fore going out to labour for him, would prevent the indulgence 
of this unlovely and injurious disposition of mind. *' Go,'* as 
though he had said, '^ the time of ingathering has come : pro- 
perty of all others the most valuable is about to be recovered 
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to its lawful owner ; but the harvest is greats and you have not 
the exclusive privil^e of preaching my GospeL Nay, to you 
yourselves I look for increase, both as it regards the harvest 
itself and hands to reap it Pray for more. Pray ye the Lord 
of the harvest, that he would send forth labourers into his har« 
vest" 

In conclusion, if all that has been proposed throughout these 
pages might be effected durough the medium of the colloquial 
dialect, the Irish language, why should it not be employed for 
such invaluable purposes ? But I add nothing more : perhaps 
the set time is already come wh^ this long-neglected tongue 
will be onployed, not merely as a medium of intercourse be« 
tween man and man respecting the trifles of a day, but for all 
those invaluable ends to which, in commcm with every other 
form of human speech, it has been all along destined by the 
great Author of Nature,— and the time also when these ends 
will be gained, not only in a distant or obscure comer, here and 
there, but in some degree commensurate with the necessities 
ofthe country. 
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The various points of inqtiiry, which are merely gUnced at in 
this Appendix, the writer has not yet enjoyed Uie opportunity 
of inyestigating to the extent he could have wiahtd. He at-^ 
taohes, therefore, nothing of that importance to them which is 
generally felt when any favourite theory is to be defended ; 
and if^ by those who are more conversant with these sulijeots^ 
he should be found incorrect in any particular^ this will neidier 
affect the argument of the preceding pages, nor weak^ our 
obligations with regard to the present race of the Native IrislK 
Among the learned men who have studied the sulject of 
European antiquities, there seems to be but one opinion with 
regard to the quarter from whence the great body of her po« 
pulation came. They all profess to discover a rolUng tide pro- 
ceeding from the east^ — wave following after wave^-^the weaker 
giving way to, or pushed forward before, the more powerftd ^ 
and though to point out the abode of all die Nomade tribes in 
given periods may be beyond the power of human research, yet 
writers of the most opposite opinions ag^ree in regarding the 
most westerly as the most primitive or ancient nations. First 
in the possession of the soil, at the very dawn of Instory we see 
them first disturbed, and never having been entirely destroyed, 
remnants of them still remain. Without any diseordanee of 
sentiment, we may advance at least one step farther. The in- 
dications of three distinct and successive populations are gene* 
rally reoi^iaed by all the best authoritiei^two pervuding the 
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western and northern r^g;ions of Eniope, and the ihiid its 
eastern fitmtiers. These three« according to Tsrious antfaons 
are the Cdtm, the Goths or Scythians, and the Slavonians ; or 
the Gelte^ the Tentones, and the Sanromat« of Dr Murray. 
Without multiplying authorities, or proceeding fiirther baekj 
it may he remarked, that Dr Percy, the bishop of Dromore, in 
the year 1770, distinctly marked two of these^-Hhe Celtic and 
the Gothic,*^ distinction recognised by Kr Finkerton not- 
withstanding his opinions respecting the fbrmer. To these the 
third is now generally added, the Sarmatian. Other nations 
more recently entered, but these are the main somriees of the 
ancient European population. It is to the first of these three, 
confessedly the most western division of this great European 
fiunily, that our attention is here directed. 

Upon opening the map of Herodotus by Migor Rennd, we 
find the Cynete and Iboi on the western shores of Europe^ 
and immediately behind the former at least the Cdts. The 
repeated assorances of Herodotus, that, although in hia time 
the Celts had spread from the Danube to the pillars of Her- 
cules, there was another nation still farther west^ called the 
Cynete or Cynesii, accounts for this distribution on the map. 
» These Cdte are found beyond the columns of Hercules; 
they border on the Cynesians, the most remote of all the na- 
tions who inhalnt the western parts of Europe ;" and, referring 
again to the Celts, he adds,—'' who, except the Cynete, are 
the most remote inhabitants in the west of Europe."* Strabo, 
when referring to the Cantabrians, mentions the ' Cantiabi 
Conifct.'t Festus Avienus, in the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury, or about 870 years later than Herodotus, notices the Cy- 
neites, as a people inhabiting the border of Spain and Portu- 
gal4 In msny later writers we read of those who are called 
the Cvnei, and in the Welsh triads we meet with a people de- 
nominated the Cjfnet, Modem authors have not entirely over- 
looked this sndent and primitive race. " Beyond the Celtic 
hordes," says Townsend, '' in the utmost extremities of En- 
rope, towards the setting sun, the Cynete {Kvmrtu) either led 
their flocks, or more probably were to^be numbered among the 
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hunting tribes.** ^^ Herodotus/' says Mr Sharon Turner, 
** places a people, whom he calls Cunesioi, beyond the Celt8.t 
In the history of European languages by Dr Murray, while 
he ranks the Native Irish under the general term of Celts, he 
uniformly speaks of them as the most primitive division — the 
original stem which had penetrated in the earliest ages into 
the west of Europe. 

But the Iberi as well as the Cynetie are placed by Hero- 
dotus on the western shores of Europe. Now Dionysius Perie- 
getes (verse 281), about the commencement of the Christian 
era, mentions them in the same position :— 

On Europe's ikrtheft western border dwell 
Th* Iberians, who in warlike might excel. 

And Strabo, in his description of Gaul, confirms the statement 
of Herodotus, that the Iberians were a separate nation from the 
Celts. Speaking of the inhabitants of Gaul, seemingly with 
reference to the account which Julius Cssar had given of them 
half a century before, he says, '^ Some have divided them into 
three portions, denominated. Aquitani, Beige, and Celtce; but 
the Aquitani differ from the rest entirely, not only in language 
but in person, and resemble the Iberi more than the Celts. 
As for die others, their appearance is Celtic; their language is 
not wholly the same, but in some respects varies 4 little ; in 
government and manners they are nearly alike."! The other 
inhabitants of Gaul, here contrasted with the Aquitani, seem 
to evince that Gaul as well as Spain was anciently occupied by 
people of two distinct nations, of which the more eastern were 
the Celts, the more western the Iberi and Cynets. 

With regard to Britain, Cssar affirms, that '* its interior 
part was inhabited by those who were immemorially natives of 
the island, but the maritime part by those who had passed 
thither from the Belgs intent on predatory ho8tilities.§ Taci- 
tus, a century later, says, that those who dwelt *' nearest to the 
Gauls resembled them" but that " the brown complexions 



4k Jownsend's Character of Moses, Ac, rcL IL p. 08. f Hist of Anglo- 
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and carliiig hair of the SHarei intimated that the ancient 
Iberiofu had passed OT«r from Spain> and had oocnpied that 
part of Britain.*** The Iberians, however^ had certainly 
stretched into Aquitain (according to Pliny formerly called 
Armorica)^ and it is possible thai the enugration now reftrred 
to might be from Ganl rather than Spain. 

The' connexion between the early inhabitants of Ireland 
and those of Britain will be again referred to ; though here we 
may obsenre, that, notwithstanding the bibles with which it 
has been intermingled, die Irish tradition, which states their 
ancestors to have come from Spain, appears worthy of credit. 
Even the sceptical may admit this as likely to account for part 
of its inhabitants, as it is not inconsistent with the certainty 
that there were other emigrations. 

In giving these brief and imperfect notices of the primitive 
populations^ it seemed expedient not to overlook the d^omina- 
tions given to the most western, though they are by most wri* 
ters only glanced at and then dismissed, or lost in the general 
term of Celtic. Though in the present stage of inquiry into 
the original populations oi Britain, and the western shores of 
the European continent, some will hesitate to admit the entire 
theory of Mr Greatfaeed in the Archcologia, it is at least pos- 
sible that the scattered rays of evidence may even yet lead to 
the conclusion, not only that the people now denominated Na- 
tive Irish, being the farthest west now, ware the farthest west 
then, but that, sprung from the most primitive division of the 
Celttt, they may be traced as descendants of the ancient Iberi 
or Cynetffi, if these were not in £gict one peojde speaking, it is 
probable, kindred dialects. Granting, however, that these terms 
were dropped, and that the Irish are to be considered as a 
branch of the great Celtic family, we now briefly notice the 
light in which they have been thus regarded. 

In taking a view of the original, or at least the ancient po- 
pulation of Europe, Dr Murray gives a place to the Native 
Irish, which he caiefUlly preserves throughout both of his vo- 
lumes. " The primary tribes of Europe are," he says, *' as is 
generally known, Ist^ The Celts, ancestors of the Irish ; 2d, 
The Cymri, progenitors of the Welsh, Cornish, and ArrajMi- 
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cans/' — ^' In the west of Gaul, and in Britain^ there is evi- 
dence to presume that the greater part of the population con* 
sisted of that division of the Celtic race whose posterity now 
possesses the name of Cymri ;* hut in Ireland the population 
was wholly Celtic, of that original stem which had penetrated 
in the earliest ages into Gaul, Spain, and the British isles."— 
'' The ancestors of the Cymri were of Celtic origin, but they 
had remained nearer to the east, in the heart of Europe, while 
their kindred reached the Atlantic ocean^ Savage war and 
emigration at length drove the Cymri before the Teutones into 
the west, whence they expelled the Celts, and took possession 
of Gkiul and Britain."— Again he says, — *' The allies of the 
German Cimbri and Teutones were not Celts of the Irish divi« 
sion. That primitive race had been expelled from the conti- 
nent, a few tribes only excepted, before the dawn of history/* 

The primitive populations of Europe have, for several gene- 
rations, formed a standing subject of controversy, to which, un- 
questionably, the confounding of generic with confederative 
terms, and the want of accurate acquaintance with the lan- 
guages spoken, have contributed. At least it is surprising to 
see the confidence which has been maintained by some who 
had not thought it to be essential that they should first tho- 
roughly investigate the colloquial dialects. If languages are 
admitted to a certain extent to be the chronology of nations, 
the forlorn hope of greater unanimity seems to rest on such in- 
vestigations, provided they are conducted with due patience and 
cafldour. Some languages, it is true, have undergone great 
changes, and words remaining have entirely changed their 
meaning ; though, after all, language is one of the most en- 
during and unchangeable things with which we are acquainted, 
both with regard to its terms and even its very tones or accent. 
The productions of the soil may, in many instances, be torn 
up and exported, or the manners and customs of a people may 
so change, that the relics which remain shall baffle the se- 
verest scrutiny ; but not so their language : this remains and 
descends like their ^mily-features, and whether n^lected or 



« This title, borne by the prewDt Wdih, if not very andent ; nor was it given 
to their ancestors in Gaul or Britain in the time of Cesar.— Mumy, vol IL p. Sib, 
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proscribed, long samveft all such treatment. If, in addition 
to this quality of endunoice, the changes to which any Ian- 
guage has been exposed, shoold be- found in general to haive 
in fact only obeyed a law, then the inyestigation becomes, not 
only more interesting and precise, but the access to the aati- 
qnity of Nations by this line is less affected by thel^MenC 
time than that of any other with which we are acqnnintoL 
A different opinion indeed has been entertained by seme, aad 
we do not forget the idea of Horace- 

Ai when the fbrcat with the bending year 
FInt shedi the leaTet which euliett appear. 
So an old race of wbcda naturaly diet. 
And lome, new born, in youth and yigour rite ; 
Many ghall rise that now fofgotten lie, 
Othen in present credit toon ahall dl^ 
If coatom will» wlwie arWrary away* 
Words, and the Ibtms of language, must obey. 

But a simile, however beautifhl, is no argmneBt» and better 
philologists have entertained a very diflbvnt opinion from the 
poet in this instance. '^ I am now convinced/' said the lale 
Dr Murray, " that the wildest and most inegular operations 
of change in every language obey an analogy which, when it is 
discovered, explains die anomaly ; and that, as is common in 
the study of fldl progressive knowledge, a view of the gradual 
(and progressive) lustory of human speech, in any consider- 
able portion of the world, leads directly to a scientific acquaint- 
ance with its principles, which may be of the highest use in 
illustrating obsolete dialects, in preserving the purity of our 
own, in &dlitating the intercourse of any one nation with all 
others, and in completing the moral topography of the globe."* 



«* As an illustration of the necessity of attention to the languages spoken, as fiir 
as this is practicable, I may notlcea degree of diacoidanoe between the assertions 
of two authors, which this attention alone is likely to remove. In referring to the 
progress of emigration westward,—^* There can be little doubt,** observes Dr Hur- 
ray, « that it proceeded in this order; first, the Celtse^ by the way of the 
Euxine, and along the Danube into Gaul s nest, the Cymri in the rear of them, 
and originally part of them, though changed in point of language by long sepanu 
tion. At length the Cymri occupied Gaul and the acUoining countries ; but they 
were soon followed by the Teutonic nations, whom they fbr a time resisted ably, 
and even invaded in their territories beyond the Danube; The Cymraig Ganla 
carried their arms along the Danube into Dlyricum and Dalmatia $ they took pos- 
Mssion of the Alps, and colonised tiie wlfole north of Italy.'*— Vol. II. pp. 40, 41. 
Dr Ftitchard, on the other hand, say%— <* It Is remarkable that it is with the Irish- 
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But whatever may be the opinions Starmed of tliese ancient 
tribes— whether the Irish and the Soots Highlanders are to be 
deiMininated Cynesian, Iberian, or andent Celtic; and the 
Welsh, Comifth, and Armorican are to be distinguished as 
Cyuri or Cymraic Gaub ; and the inhabitants of Beam and 
the lower l^nees, who speak the Basque^ are to be associated 
with either, or, more anciently, with both,— or whether the 
whole continue to fall under the general denomination of Cel- 
tic, describing the difference between them by a more accurate 
analysis of their several dialects ; still there is so much of affi- 
nity, that the whole must be regarded as the children of one 
common parent stock. 

A few remarks with regard to the languages spoken by each 
will conclude this Appendix. Two of these are generally said 
to be extinct, — the Cornish, and a dialect sometimes styled the 
Waldensian. The living languages are the Basques, the Bas 
Bietagne, the Welsh, the Manks, the Gaelic, and the Irish, 
wkkh we shall pkce last, as desirous of leaving it to the read- 
er'a consideration, in connexion with the general subject and 
design of these pages. 



Corwish. 

Tbia language, which has sometimes been denominated the 
Liloegrian, is supposed to have been spoken by a people who 
onoe dwelt on the banks of the Loire, but who fled to Britain 
before some of the Teutonic tribes. It had at one period been 
much more extensively spoken, the people having occupied not 
only the south-western but the interior parts of England. 
This dialect is now extinct in this coimtry, having died away 
in a great degree by emigration to the Continent, after having 
been driven into the narrow compass of ComwaU. In this 
county, during the reign of Henry VIII., Cornish was the uni- 
versal language. In 1602, Carew, in his survey, speaks of it as 



dialectic the Celtic tlut the berbefoue portioii of the Lttin coincidet. The Cel. 
tie people, therefore, who inhabited Italy in early timei, were akin to the Irish 
Celts, and not to the Britons or Celtic Gauls.'*— VoL II. p. lao. At the same time, 
it may be observed, that when Dr Murray speaks of the Irish having left the eoB> 
tinent, he, m abready quoted, say s, « a few tribes only excepted.** 

l2 
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dedining. In ldl9, Noriien, in his History of CorawtU, ttys 
it WB8 chiefly used in tbe western hnndveds. About the 
middle of that century, however, several parishes diseovered 
strong attechment to then* natiye tongne^ and in 1040 Mr Wil- 
liam Jackson, Vicar of Pheoke, fbnnd himself under the tieen- 
sity of administering divine ordinances in this dialect, as his 
parishioners understood no other. About the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, 1701, Cornish is said to have been confined 
to fiye or six villages. But^ even so late as 1746, Captain B«r- 
rington, sailing on a cruise to the French coast, took ^di him 
fhmi Mount's Bay a seaman who spoke Cornish, and he was 
understood on the coast of Bretagne. The last individual who 
continued to speak no other language than Cornish was a fe- 
male, who lived till she was about if not above one hundred 
years old. 

Emigration must in a great degree account for the CKtiactJen 
of this language in England, as it still greatly survives in the 
colloquial dialect of some parts of Brittany.; but, at the same 
time, it was, of all the other Celtic dialects, the most exposed 
to inroad. A singular confirmation of its extensive use at 
one period may be mentioned. " Let any one," says Mr 
Greatheed, '^ consult the Archeologia Britannica of Dr lioyd, 
and he will find the difibrences of its sounds from the Welsh 
minutely described. Now- in all these, the Cornish so remark- 
ably agrees with the EngUsh pronunciation, that there is 
scarcely a sound in our language in idiich we wny £rom other 
European nations that may not be traced to the Cornish or an- 
cient Lloegrian."* 



The Waldensian. 

In the time of the Protectorate, Sir Samuel Morland was 
sent by Cromwell to intercede with the Duke of Savoy, at Tu- 
rin, on behalf of the Waldenses ; and to relieve their distress, 
as fiur as money could do so. Above L.38,000 sterling was raised 
(a large sum indeed at that period), and he resided for some 
time, chiefly in Geneva, dkpensing thu bounty. Seeretai7 
Thurlow and Archbishop Usdier had suggested to Sir Samuel, 

• AMluBologia.TaL XVLp. U& 
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tbat he loight employ his leim e time to good purpose, in col- 
lecting documents respecting the history and religious princi- 
ples of this ancient people. Sir S. succeeded in procuring a 
number of manuscripts and other pieces, the greatest propor- 
tion of which were written by the inhabitants of the Vall^s, 
and many of them in their own language. These papers^ con- 
sisting altogether of twenty-one volumes^ numbered A, B, C, 
&C.9 were presented by this gentleman to the public library of 
the Uniyersity of Cambridge^ and lodged there in the month of 
August, 1658. " In the volume F are collected and written 
on parchment, in that which is called the WMensian language, 
of a very ancient, but fair and distinct character, the gospd of 
Matthew ; the first chapter of Luke; the gospel of John, the 
Acts, Ist Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, 1st 
Thessalonians, 2d Timothy, Titus, the eleventh chapter of die 
Hebrews, with 1st and 2d Peter, the two last imperfect."* 
Whether this manuscript be written in the ancient and genuine 
Waldensian, I cannot at present affirm with certainty, espe- 
cially as 'one or two of those which are said to be in the lan- 
guage of the inhabitants of the Valleys, are written, in &ct, in 
the colloquial dialect of the age, which, of course, underwent 
considerable changes, according as the French or Italian inflt^ 
ence prevailed. Parts of the manuscripts which are quoted by 
Morland have been considered to be specimens of the Catalo- 
nian, or a language nearly allied to it. 

The distance of the Waldensian from the other dialects men- 
tioned, in point of local situation, would render tiie most dis- 
tant resemblance between it and them a matter of oonsidcealile 
curiosity ; but the resemblance between the Waldensian and 
the Irish or Gaelic seems to be by no means distant. ** The 
Irish," says Davis, ^' appears to be, on the wh(4e, better pre- 
served Uian either the Erse or the Waldensic: it oontaias 
abundantly more of written document, but as the diffbrenoe 
between them all is trifling, I shall speak of them in general as 
Irish." Chamberlayn, in his Oratio Dominica^ hasnot inform- 
ed us from whence he procured his specimen of the Walden- 
sian ; but that the Irish and Graelie reader may see how neariy 
that specimen resembles their respective dialeetr, it is sufatfoin- 



« Moriand's History off the Chuiches of Piedmont, p. 98. 
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ed from this author, who kr generally ooniidered not an infetieir 
authority. 

'The superior figure (') used below, answers the sane pur- 
pose with the superior (*) or point used by the Irish when 
printing in thdr own chmeter, and it eorresponds to the A of 
the Gaelic orthography* 



THB LORD 8 PRATBB IN WALDENBIAN. 

Our Narme aia air neambK Beanich aianim* Gu diga do 
riogda. Gu denia du hoill^ air talm* in mar ia ar neambK Tab' 
har dp im an migk ar naran limb' ail. Agut mai ftdne ar 
fiach ambail near marhmhii arfiacha. Na leig si^n amb' aribb 
ach ^oarsa shin on* Olc or sle^sa riogkta combta agu$ gUnr gu 
sibhiri. Amen. 

I have had no means of ascertaining the correctness or au- 
th^ticity of this specimen, but the reader will recollect the as- 
sertion (^ Dr Pritchard ahready given, — that the Cdtic people 
who inhabited the north of Italy in early times were akin to the 
Irish Celts, and not to the Britons or Celtic Gauls. 



The Basque. 

Of this dialect, sometimes called Vase, Gascon, Biscayan, or 
Cantabrian, the most opposite (pinions have b^n expressed, 
probably owing to its peculiar and complicated ftmnadon, it 
being a mixed language, having received large accessions firom 
the Latin. Adelung, indeed, thought that it could not be re- 
garded as a branch of the great Celtic family ; but Lhuyd has 
given a list of derivatives from it, which are still extant in the 
Irish tongue. One reason why some may have hesitated to as- 
sociate it with Celtic is perhaps to be ascribed to its having 
lost one peculiarity common to these dialects, — that of chang- 
ing the initial consonants of words, according to the connexion 
or relation in which they stand ; somewhat in the manner of 
the Masoredc Hebrew. Its radical terms, however, are usual- 
ly to be found in one or another of the Celtic or Iberian dia- 
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lects^ and some of them in all of these : and it retains one idia- 
faeteristic feature in the most striking manner, that of conjup- 
gating and declining the present and imperfect tenses of verbs 
active^ not by inflections, but bj the use of auxiliary verbs. 
It is, however, only ftom the radical parts of its words that a 
judgment of its real origin can be formed ; but this criterion, 
when ascertained, is decisive. At least so says Mr Greatheed, 
from whom this account is taken ; but other authorities are not 
wanting. ^^ The Vase,'* says Dr Murray, **' the Irish and 
Welsh, are radically the same." And it is worthy of observa- 
tion, says Townsend, that ** Bowles, an Iridiman of strong un- 
derstanding and extensive information, who for many years re- 
sided in Spain, was struck with the marks of resemblance be- 
tween the customs of the Biscayans and those of his country- 
men, and delivered it as his opinion, that they were one people." 
Within these few years, a history of ancient and modem Spain 
has been published by Chevalier Bossi at Milan, in which he 
professedly treats of the early Celtic and Phenician influence 
exercised over Spain, confirmed by the traces which it has left 
in the manners, ceremonies, and language of the country. 
Perhaps this work throws additional light on the subject. 

Of this languiige there are several dialects, the principal of 
which are said to be the Biscayan and the Guipuscoan. The 
natives call the former simply Euscara, t. e. vernacular. 

There is a grammar in the Basque and Spanish tongues by 
Larramendi, adapted to the Guipuscoan, — a Latin and Can- 
tabrian Dictionary in manuscript, which seems to have belong- 
ed to the late Bishop of Durham, or was imder his care, as well 
as a version of Genesis and Exodus in Cantabrian. An edition 
of the New Testament in Basque was printed at Rochelle so 
early as the year 1571. It was published by John joe Licar- 
BAGUE, a native of the province of Beam, at the expense and 
with the authority of Jane d'Albret, Queen of Navarre, to 
whom it is dedicated in French.* The Gospel of Matthew 
was lately published at Bayonne, in Basque, entitled — " Jesus 
Christoren Evangelio Suindua, S. Mathiuren Arabera. Itculia 
etcuarara Lapurdico Lenguayaz, 1826." Within these three 



* Le Long, L p. 446. 
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years a copy tut this andent yenion of the Gospel ib BaiBqtte 
was fbfond in the University library at Cambridge. 

The extent of this langoa^ demands the attention of thoae 
who desire the improvemeut of this aneient people, the de- 
scendants of the Cantabri and Vascooes, whose language once not 
only extended along the banks of the Ebro (Iberus), but more 
andently throughout Spain itself. At present it is spoken 
diiefly by a people who live on the western side of the Pyrenees, 
and inhabit NaVarre, Alcava, Biscaya, and Giupuscoa ; but it 
is spokra also by a considerable portion of the population in 
the south-west of France, inhabiting Basse Navarre, Soul and 
Labour, who understand no other language, and to whom 
therefore the Scriptures in French are altogether unintelligible. 



Bas Bretagne* 

The average of education in France is extremely low. Du- 
pont has lately affirmed, that it is only as one to thirty ! and at 
all events it is far below many other countries, or rather every 
other country in Europe, except Spain, Rtlssia, and Tnricey. At 
the same time, it is chiefiy owing to the south d£ France being in 
such a neglected state that thb average is so low. The southern 
half of this kingdom is a kind of contrast to the nor^iem, cor- 
responding to that which exists between the Lowlands and 
Highlands of Scodand,, and arising Arom precisely the same 
cause, the neglect of the vernacular diakod. We have noticed 
one dass of French st^bjeets to whom the Scriptures in that 
language are a sealed book ; but the truth is, that there are as 
many as nine or ten millions, to whom a book in Frendi, 
though read to them, is almost if not altogether unintelligiUe. 
In diort, every such book in these districts k of no value what- 
ever, mhe vision of all is to them, *^ as the words of a book 
that is sealed, Which men deliver to one that is learned, saying. 
Read this, I pray thee : and he aaith, I cannot, for it issealed : 
and tile hock is ddivered to him that is not learned, saying, 
Read this, I [nray thee e and he saith, I am not learned." 

Now it is a curious fact, that the whole of this southern 
groimd is strongly impregnated with Celtic The dialects 
called Patois are, in fact, regular languages ; and if the reader 
wishes to know the present stale of ^lese districts^ he may take 
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what has been recently said. " The departments in the centre 
of France, where ignorance and rudeness are most prevaknty 
are exactly the ancient seat of the Celts. In the western part 
of this tract the Celtic race preserves its original language^ and 
throughout the whole of its extent we have reason to believe 
that the basis of the population is Celtic still. The inhabitants 
of these districts, in short, are at the bottom of the same family 
with the Welsh, the Irish, and the Scots Highlanders."* 

Lagonidec, in his Breton Grammar and Dictionary, talks (^. 
there being above four millions of inhabitants who speak this Ian* 
goage, — an assertion which should be verified, and if true, made 
generally known. The number may be overrated ; but there 
are unquestionably above 900,000 souls in the two departments 
of Finisterre and Morbihan, in Lower Brittany, where the lan- 
guage is universal, yet it must extend farther than these, and 
the probability is, that all these tribes having been treated 
much in the same way as our own, they require some decided 
friend to examine their actual state and publish the result. 

The language is, we know, closdy allied to the Welsh, and 
history seems to account for this ; for the Armorican Celtiie, 
about the beginning of the sixth century, received a new colony 
of British Celts. These colonists, who landed on the shores of 
Brittany, afterwards stretched i9o the interior of the country 
to Rennes, and southward as £u: as Nantz, and these again 
were followed by others to such extent, that the names of DC'v 
von and Cornwall (near Brest) were imposed on the districts 
occupied or seized. 

There are above thirty different volumes printed in this lan- 
guage, — a proof ^hat the art of reading is not entirely neglected. 
Their condition as it regards the Scriptures has excited some 



« To this passage it is then strangefy added, that these are *' tribes which, even 
at this day, are much inferior to the Gothic race in aptitude for civilixation !" but 
that ** education, a firee press, and continued peace, wiH do much to improve the 
people of the south.*'— Foreign Quarterly Reriew, No II. p. 496-7. To this I only 
add, that, except the education is through themediimi of the colloquial dialect^ the 
press will be powerless, and whether there be peace or war, French schools wffl be 
of itt little value as English have been in our Celtic districts. Try the nnfeive tan- 
guage, and if there is any * inaptitude for civilization' then, so far as education 
can civilixe, it will be the first instance on record in any Celtic tribe. Had the 
* Gothic race* pursued a difiRerent policy, there had been no lack of civilixation in 
these districts. All the Celtic ttlbes aie diitiligiiished for mental vigour. 
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notice, bot at pretent die ooontry most be in a state of almoet 
entire destitution. 



Next in point of antiquity to the Irish, and as fiir as books 
and the art of reading have influence, more cnitivated* the 
Welsh has been placed. In the rear of the Celts of Iceland 
not removing so soon, because perhaps more powerful, but ori«- 
ginslly part of the same people, though changed in respectof 
language by long separation, came the progenitors of the pre- 
sent inhabitants of Wales. The languages are radically the 
same ; but a variety of causes have contributed to the difference 
whidi now exists between them. 

" The Irish and the Welsh, when they were separated from 
the dialects of eastern Europe, are said by Dr Murray to have 
had ' inflections of nouns, oonsignifications of gender, and va- 
rieties in verbs,-*but in the woods of Gaul, Britain, and Erin, 
they lost those complicated improvements.' And although this 
may be questioned by some who have not psid the same atten* 
tion to the subject, it will be aUowed that the circumstances in 
which die two dialects were ^oed, after their importation to 
Ireland and Britain, were extremely difibent Separated ftom 
eadi other by the sea though narrow, the hepse of time alone 
would certainly influence, but the British or Cymraig of Wales 
were exposed fl)r centuries to the influence of the Teutonic 
dialects and the Latin, as well as to the Saxon and Norman 
English, which the Irish were not The power of corrupt pro- 
nunciation too has been felt by the Welsh as well as by the 
Irish ; but the former have widistood many encroachments on 
the fimn of the words, which the latter have admitted."* 

There is some difference between the dialects of North and 
South Wales. The Brython or Strathclyde is supposed to have 
contributed its share of influence on the north, and the Cor- 
nish, or, as it has been some times called, the Llo^prian, on the 
south. This may account fbr the difierence of speech in Gwtf^ 
nedh or North Wales, and Deheubarih or South Wale8,^a dif- 
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ference which consists not in pronunciation only, but in the use 
of various terms peculiar to each district. 

The orthography of the Welsh having been changed with a 
view to adapt the written to the spoken language^ which the 
Irish has escaped^ this may be the reason why at first sight some 
have imagined, that there is a greater dissimilarity between 
them than that which actually exists. 

The object which the writer has in view with r^ard to Ire- 
land ha& been abundantly answered in Wales, as proved by the 
statements previously given. Sound policy now urges the ex-* 
tension' of the same incalculable benefits to the sister island. 



The Mank9. 

This has been regarded as the connecting link between the 
Irish and the Welsh ; and it has been said to be not more dis- 
tantly related to the former and to the Gaelic of Scotland than 
Portuguese is to Spanish. It is a curious circumstance, that 
the incorporation of Icelandic terms is said to constitute the 
existing difference between the Manks and Irish or Graelic. In 
the Manks, however, they also write and print as they pro- 
nonnce,-^a measure which tends materially to obscure the 
affinity existing between children of the same parent. 

The Gaelic qf Scotland. 

This dialect is much more closely allied to the Irish than 
either of the two preceding. The words are almost the same, 
the structure every way similar, and the inhabitants, in many 
instances, conduct their little shipping connexions through the 
medium of the language common to both parties. There is, in 
short, much greater difibrence between the vernacular dialects 
of two counties in England, and they have greater difficulty in 
understanding each other, than an Irishman and a Highlander. 

That this should be the case is not at all surprising ; for 
whatever may be affirmed of times more remote, the irrup- 
tions from Ireland to Scotland are matter of authentic history. 
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The Native Irish. 

' It hai been the tiiigulftr fortune of each of the Celtic dialects 
to be treated contemptuously in succession, and the Irish, 
whether andent or modern^ is the last of the series in the 
United Kingdom which has begun to be regarded with eu« 
lightened candour. If the extent to which it is still spoken is 
obeeryed, as an instrument of moral improvement it wiD be 
fbund not the least important^ though it has been by far the 
most unfortunate. Regarded with indi£Perence by all classical 
scholars, and men well acquainted with the other living lan- 
guages of Europe, it has been also viewed with some jealousy 
even by Celtic scholars to whom one or other of its kindred 
dialects was vernacular ; while the vain attempts to extermi- 
nate the Welsh, the Gaelic, and the Manks, have been as no- 
thing when compared with those which poor Erin has had for 
f^es to sustain. To these dispositions, however, there have 
long been honourable exceptions. The laborious Edward 
Lhuyd, keeper of the Ashmoleah Museum at Oxford, a Welsh- 
man, who, in the close of the seventeenth century, travelled 
through the Highlands of Scotlftnd, through Ireland and Brit- 
tany, at his own expense, collecting and comparing these lan- 
guages, gives the highest rank in point of antiquity to the 
Irish ; and there have been other instances in succession from 
that period. One of these, alluding to the andent written 
Irish, has said, — " To the antiquary this language is of the ut- 
most importance; it is rich in pure and simple primitives, and 
which are proved such by the sense and structure of the long- 
est written compounds; by the supply of many roots which 
have been long obsolete in the Welsh and Armorican, but still 
occur in the compounds of these languages ; and by their use 
in connecting the> Celtic dialects with Latin, Greek, and 
Gothic, and perhaps with some of the Asiatic languages." Al- 
luding again to this language, he elsewhere affirms, that, after 
we have discarded its eastern terms, and others which cannot 
be derived from the native roots, it " presents the most accu- 
rate copy of the Celtic, in its original and primitive state, in 
the same manner as the Welsh does that of the cultivated or 
druidical Celtic. But in order to obtain a sound and deep 
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knowledge of the general and discriminative character in the 
Celtic^ we should compare all the dialects together."* 

Fortunately all these dialects have at last heen once com- 
pared^ and that by Dr Murray, who, not being himself a Celt, 
will not be suspected of undue partiality td any one of them* 
This comparison, it is true, must have been pursued under 
some disadvantages from the paucity of manuscripts and com- 
paratively modem charact^ of the Irish writing yet brought 
into view. But still, the testimony of a scholar so eminent, 
will probably secure, for the long-neglected Native Irish, a 
portion of that respect and veneration with which every thing 
at once ancient and VLsefdl ought to be regarded* The length 
to which Dr Murray had gone in such investigations, must in- 
crease the regret for his premature decease ; but the progress 
he had already made, although remaining open to future cot- 
rections, will probably be found of the highest value* After 
carefully examining the whole vocabularies and grammatical 
structure of the Teutonic dialects, after comparing these with 
the corresponding parts in the Greek and Latin, he also com- 
pared the Celtic dialects with one another, and with all those 
languages already mentioned. Although he found the Teu- 
tonic to be the least corrupted and most original of all, he 
says, that the Celtic and Finnish '^ display the most ancient 
signification of words," and that the Celtic in particular " pos- 
sesses an unrivalled and striking originality in its words,— a 
resemblance to the oldest varieties of language and internal 
evidence that it is derived from the earliest speech of Europe." 
So great indeed was the assistance thus afforded to him in his 
researches, that he elsewhere says, — ^^ I am almost inclined to 
assert, that without a knowledge of this language, no man can 
make much progress in studying the philological hisU^ of Eu- 
rope." 

It was not likely that the comparative antiquity of the Irish 
should escape the notice of such a man, after such an inves- 
tigation. This he carefully studied, and has repeatedly notic- 
ed. To him, at least, the inhabitants of Ireland appeared to have 
** spoken from the first i^es a dialect of the Celtic peculiar to 



« DaVies* Celtic Researches, p. S33, 234. Although his xeseftrches are much 
injured by his imagination, he has contributed to gun for the Welsh remains 
more attention than they bad been accustomed to receive. 
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themseWes/' whieh is to be disdnguiahed fVom the Britisli or 
Cymraig of Wales and the continental varieties^ '^ by a smaller 
number of words coinciding with the Teutonic^ and by an in- 
dolent and soft 'species of pronunciation^ which has extended 
itself over the whole vocabulary."—'' The allies of the Grerman 
Cimbri and Teutones were>" he says, '' not Celts of the Irish 
division. That primitive race had been expelled from the con^ 
tinent> a few tribes only excepted, before the dawn of history." 
As one proof of this, their ancient written language indicates, by 
form and inflection, their '^ long and early separation from the 
parent, as well as from every other stock." Other authorities 
might be added, but the writer is by no means over solicitous 
on ibis point. But it is not many years since it would have been 
hazardous to the reputation. of any author to have asserted, 
that, in point of antiquity, the Irish tongue would ultimately 
be placed at the head of all the dialects in the western world. 
The more recent investigations of the most learned and impar- 
tial philologists seem to be verging to this opinion, and it only 
remains to be seen whether historical research, patiently and 
impartially pursued, will not lead to the same conclusion. 

In conclusion, whatever opinion may be formed by any man 
with regard to the substance or the particulars mentioned in this 
Appendix, it is cheering to think that for Ireland a better day is 
surely about to dawn. Her native language, long unjust* 
ly and foolishly reprobated, is graduaUy rising in importance 
even in a literary point of \dew. After a long and dreary night, 
a numerous body of our fellow-subjects come before us, — ^in 
want of the very means of improvement which have given to 
Britain whatever superiority she now enjoys above the nations 
around her, and many circumstances imite in saying, that our 
duty toward them is as imperious as it is manifest. A language 
in itself so expressive and copious, spoken at this hour by a po- 
pulation so large, in a country of such importance to the whole 
kingdom, must of necessity be cultivated and taught Inde- 
pendently of its necessity as the only effectual instrument of 
immediate and permanent usefulness in so many parts of Ire- 
land, it is an ancient record, which, when properly regarded, 
will lend its aid in unfolding antiquity, and in resolving at 
least some of the mysteries of general philology. 
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